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THE  LATIN  RAPPROCHEMENT  AND  ANGLO- 
RUSSIAN  RELATIONS. 

Lord  Lansdowne’s  ideas  of  the  future  we  are  all  sure  do  not 
extend  to  the  dream  of  riding  with  one  foot  upon  the  back  of  the 
Dual  Alliance  and  the  other  upon  that  of  the  Dreibund,  kissing 
hands  in  his  graceful  career  to  every  section  of  the  international 
audience  in  turn.  That  theory  of  the  genius  of  the  Government 
and  the  simplicity  of  Europe  will -scarcely  be  entertained  by  an 
unbelieving  country.  If  we  are  forced  to  dismiss  it,  nevertheless, 
we  shall  find  it  hard  to  discover  a  main  purpose  in  the  com¬ 
prehensive  good  intentions  of  the  Ministerial  mind.  King 
Edward’s  reception  in  Rome  was  admirable  in  its  revival  of  the 
original  sentiment  of  Anglo-Italian  relations,  and  its  practical 
re-assertion  of  an  essential  identity  of  views  on  the  part  of  the 
two  Powers.  It  was  immediately  followed,  however,  by  the 
journey  of  the  German  Emperor.  In  spite  of  the  less  favourable 
weather,  and  the  more  ostentatious  homage  to  the  Pope,  the 
Kaiser’s  personal  magnetism  proved  as  potent  as  ever,  and  his  visit 
to  Rome  undoubtedly  evoked  a  more  general  and  genuine  manifes¬ 
tation  of  Italian  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Triple  Alliance  than  had 
been  given  for  a  number  of  years.  This  was  a  result  which  could 
not  have  been  positively  pleasing  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  whatever 
may  have  been  thought  of  it  in  Whitehall.  But  it  was  followed 
by  a  much  more  significant  contrast  of  effects. 

The  character  of  the  King’s  reception  in  Paris  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  hopeful  sign  that  has  appeared  in  the  firmament 
of  our  foreign  relations  for  a  very  long  period.  But  while  it 
would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  potential  importance,  it 
would  be  only  too  easy  to  exaggerate  its  immediate  and  certain 
results.  The  attitude  of  the  French  people  was  sincerely  cordial, 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time,  and  for  clear  reasons,  extremely  sane 
and  reflective,  and  absolutely  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  senti- 
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mental  surrender.  There  was  every  predisposition  to  discuss  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  in  a  friendly  and  reasonable  spirit, 
but  every  determination  to  discuss  them  in  a  business  spirit,  and 
with  deliberate  regard  of  every  factor  in  the  problem.  What  has 
since  occurred  has  confirmed  the  impressions  of  shrewd  observers 
in  Paris,  that  at  the  present  stage,  Anglo-French  affairs  are  a 
field  of  unlimited  promise,  and  of  unlimited  uncertainty.  In  the 
mind  of  any  competent  politician,  the  notion  that  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  London  and  Paris  might  possibly  weaken  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  could  have  had  no 
existence  for  a  moment.  But  if  any  intelligence  were  so  in¬ 
corrigibly  insular  as  to  entertain  it,  the  perfect  judgment  with 
which  our  neighbours  received  the  King  must  have  dissipated  the 
illusion  once  for  all.  France  is  prepared  to  make  friendship  with 
England  her  second  interest.  But  the  unshaken  maintenance  of 
the  alliance  with  Russia  will  continue  to  be  made  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  present  calculable  her  first  interest.  Her  genuine 
wish  is  to  see  both  interests  permanently  harmonised,  but  if  she 
must  choose,  even  with  a  sigh,  she  will  unhesitatingly  sacrifice 
the  former  to  the  latter. 

The  moment  of  the  King’s  return,  however,  is  precisely 
the  moment  chosen  by  Lord  Lansdowne  for  the  declaration 
which  has  been  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  the 
month  in  foreign  affairs.  The  doctrine  definitely  laid  down 
for  the  present  declares  the  Persian  Gulf  to  be  a  British  lake 
for  naval  purposes,  and  prohibits  every  other  European  Power 
from  acquiring  any  territorial  possessions  upon  its  coasts.  It 
places  a  veto  upon  one  of  the  three  secular  aspirations  of  Russian 
expansion.  It  puts  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  that  a  final  Anglo- 
Russian  settlement  might  be  effected  in  our  time.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  a  vital  gain  to  German  policy,  and  goes  far 
to  counteract  all  the  checks  which  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has 
received  during  the  last  few  years. 

Upon  the  other  hand  it  does  not  wholly  preclude,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  examined  in  closer  detail  at  another  point,  the 
chance  of  a  diplomatic  armistice  with  St.  Petersburg,  which  might 
be  of  long  duration.  J-'his  is  now  the  best  issue  we  can  hope 
and  it  is  the  purpose  for  which  every  sane  politician  ought  to 
strive,  until  satisfied  that  Russia  rejects  every  proposition  that 
we  could  make  on  the  basis  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  declaration— 
which  is  to  say,  of  Lord  Curzon’s  policy.  Finally,  there  remains 
the  question  as  to  how  the  Foreign  Office  hopes  to  reconcile  its 
attitude  towards  France  with  its  attitude  towards  Germany.  In 
spite  of  the  resolution  with  which  public  opinion  has  crushed  the 
first  attempt  to  join  hands  with  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  over  the 
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Bagdad  Railway,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  “  convinced  against  its  will,  is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

In  the  inner  circles  of  Berlin  finance,  as  well  as  in  the  inner 
councils  of  German  policy,  the  recent  defeat  is  not  for  a  moment 
accepted  as  final,  and  the  German  public  is  assured  that  if  an 
attitude  of  patience  and  discretion  is  preserved,  the  entanglement 
of  British  capital  and  the  British  Cabinet  with  the  Bagdad  Rail¬ 
way  scheme  has  excellent  prospects  of  being  realised  later. 

The  real  problem  of  our  foreign  policy  is  as  to  how  we  are  going 
to  reconcile  our  movement  towards  France  with  our  antagonism 
towards  Russia,  and  how  we  are  to  escape  the  German  danger  while 
failing  to  effect  a  Russian  agreement.  This  is  obviously  a  situation 
where  careful  pilotage  is  required,  and  where  the  countiy  must 
desire  more  and  more  to  have  an  alert  hand  upon  the  tiller. 

In  the  case  of  Italy,  at  least,  the  brilliant  success  of  the  King’s 
visit  to  Rome  was  from  every  possible  point  of  view  pure  gain. 
It  removed  the  sense  of  neglect  which  had  chilled  and  threatened 
to  estrange  Italian  feeling ;  and  it  awakened  what  had  long  seemed 
dormant — the  splendid  memory  of  the  old  Risorgimento  sym¬ 
pathies.  Italians  have  strong  monarchical  convictions,  but  they 
hate  Byzantine  etiquette.  Even  under  the  old  unregenerate 
regime,  the  despotism  of  the  provincial  Courts  was  in  no  little 
degree  redeemed  in  their  eyes  by  the  intimate  manners  of  their 
princes.  The  Romans  were  gratified  by  the  simplicity  and  free¬ 
dom  with  which  King  Edward  moved  about  amongst  them,  in 
despite  of  the  anxieties  that  must  have  weighed  upon  the  mind 
of  Signor  Giolitti.  His  reference  in  the  speech  at  the  State 
dinner  to  the  natural  union  of  the  two  countries  in  the  love  of 
“liberty  and  free  institutions,”  struck  a  strong  chord  that  none 
but  a  British  sovereign  could  have  pretended  to  touch  with  the 
same  effect.  The  Kaiser,  for  instance,  full  of  resource  as  he  is, 
could  not  touch  that  particular  note  at  all.  Throughout  the 
Continent  where  reaction  has  either  been  recently  seen,  or  is  at 
any  moment  possible,  to  speak  of  the  love  of  “  liberty  and  free 
institutions  ”  is  to  use  no  empty  words,  and  the  King’s  phrase, 
which  went  straight  to  the  quick  of  Italian  enthusiasm,  awakened 
curiously  pensive  echoes  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  For  the  rest,  the 
visit  to  the  Pope  was  handled  with  much  firmness  and  skill.  There 
was  a  previous  pilgrimage  to  the  Garibaldi  monument  upon 
Monte  Janiculo.  For  the  first  time  the  existence  of  an  embassy 
to  the  Quirinal  was  indirectly  recognised  by  the  authorities 
at  the  \atican,  when  it  was  reluctantly  agreed  that  the  King’s 
visit  should  take  place  from  the  well-known  British  palace  in  the 
Via  Venti  Settembre.  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  by  far  the  greatest 
of  living  Italians,  a  fact  which  our  extreme  Protestant  fanatics, 
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before  their  melancholy  display  of  a  bigotry  as  “  narrow  as  the 
neck  of  a  vinegar  cruet,”  would  have  done  well  to  remember. 
Italian  feeling  was  positively  pleased  because  the  Pope  was 
honoured,  and  almost  as  much  so  that  Cardinal  Rampolla  was 
ignored. 

When  Count  von  Btilow  became  Chancellor  in  succession  to 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  he  made  a  special  art  of  the  manipulation 
of  the  Press,  with  which  he  possesses  far  more  intimate  and 
friendly  relations  than  does  any  other  contemporary  statesman. 
At  that  time  he  professed,  like  Bismarck,  to  be  a  convinced 
partisan  of  friendship  with  England,  while  he  consistently 
inspired  German  journalism  in  the  anti-English  sense,  as 
in  the  classic  case  of  the  Yangtsze  Treaty.  That  case  had  its 
pendant  at  the  moment  of  the  Italian  rapprochement  with  France. 
There  was  only  one  means  of  saving  the  face  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  All  the  German  journals  from  Hamburg  to  Buda- 
pesth,  which  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  explained 
in  mysterious  chorus  that  Italy’s  understanding  with  France  was 
directed  against  this  country,  its  real  meaning  being  the  naval 
isolation  of  England  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  absurd  myth 
was  of  the  same  tissue  with  the  whole  habit  of  misrepresentation 
by  which  the  belief  of  the  German  people  in  England’s  weakness 
was  nourished,  with  the  portentous  results  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  visit  to  King  Carlos,  with  its  guarantee  of  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  was  obviously  the  final  blow  to  German  de¬ 
signs  in  South  Africa.  Ko  other  European  Power  was  affected 
either  way  in  the  least  degree  by  the  proceedings  at  Lisbon,  In 
the  same  way  King  Edward’s  Italian  mission  utterly  disposed 
of  the  clumsy  fiction  of  England’s  isolation  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Whatever  may  happen  to  other  connections  of  the  Roman 
Foreign  Office,  the  firmest  fact  about  the  grouping  of  the  Powers 
is  the  alliance  of  England  and  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Theie  are  no  circumstances  at  present  conceivable  under  which 
the  interests  and  sentiments  of  these  two  countries  could  conflict. 
Ko  other  arrangement  could  give  Italians  the  complete  confidence 
in  the  security  of  their  coasts  which  King  Edward’s  visit  has 
restored.  It  gives  us  in  return  a  support  at  the  centre  of  our 
strategical  system,  which  might  be  strengthened  by  another 
alliance,  but  which  it  could  never  be  safe  to  exchange  for  any 
other  alliance. 

Italy,  under  King  Victor,  is  destined  to  become  a  far  more 
powerful  associate  than  she  has  ever  been  before.  Huxley 
thought  the  Italian  brain  the  finest  intellectual  instrument  in 
existence.  It  is  sheer  intelligence  which  makes  Italy  the  only 
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great  Power  of  the  South.  Yet,  although  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  one-half  in  the  present 
generation,  the  scientific  era  of  national  education  is  only  at  its 
commencement.  Marconi  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  symptom. 
Electricity  promises,  for  many  reasons,  to  become  in  the  country 
of  Galileo  and  Tolta  an  especially  Italian  science.  The  utilisa- 
I  tion  of  water  power  will  make  Lombardy  the  seat  of  a  dense  in¬ 
dustry,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  regions  in  Europe.  Deficits 
which  were  chronic  for  more  than  thirty  years  have  ceased.  The 
I  Budgets  of  the  last  five  years  have  shown  surpluses.  Italians  are 
re-absorbing  their  own  stock,  and  the  growth  of  manufactures 
!  and  commerce  is  considerably  seconded  by  the  remittances  of 
Italian  emigrants,  amounting  to  no  less  than  eight  millions 
sterling  annually,  and  by  the  increasing  profits  of  the  tourist 
traffic.  As  a  result  of  all  these  factors  in  the  improvement  of 
credit,  the  agio  has  disappeared,  and  Italian  paper  currency  is 
as  good  as  gold.  Italian  democrats  are  as  convinced  as  are 
British  of  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  strong  navy.  Upon  this 
basis  the  peninsula  has  begun  the  work  of  reconstructing  her 
naval  power,  and  the  new  programme  provides  for  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  twenty  millions  sterling  for  new  construction  upon  the 
whole  period,  1901 — 1912.  It  was  often  questioned  by  serious 
and  unprejudiced  observers  in  the  past,  and  more  than  ever  at  the 
moment  of  Adowa,  whether  Italy’s  nominal  status  as  a  great 
Power  could  long  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  diplomatic  fiction. 
If  its  domestic  and  external  policies  continue  to  be  as  wisely 
guided  as  at  present,  the  steady  development  of  economic  pros¬ 
perity  being  now  assured,  there  can  happily  be  no  doubt  now  that 
Italy’s  relative  weight  in  all  the  calculations  of  the  Powers  must 
continue  to  increase.  It  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  con¬ 
siderations  far  more  solid  than  the  recent  dexterity  of  her  states¬ 
manship,  to  which  superficial  observers  have  sometimes  regarded 
her  present  prestige  as  being  mainly  due. 

When  our  present  understanding  with  Italy  was  entered  into  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  it  was  essentially  a  supplement  to  the  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance.  Since  it  no  longer  possesses  that  character,  something  is 
evidently  changed  in  its  bearing.  What  is  that  change  f*  It  is  the 
j  last  desire  of  France  to  provoke  hostilities  with  Italy.  It  is  the 
I  last  desire  of  this  country  to  provoke  hostilities  with  France.  For 
the  purpose,  above  all,  of  securing  the  continuance  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  in  despite  of  the  German  agrarians,  the  Consulta 
has  renewed  the  Triple  Alliance.  As  the  German  Emperor  de- 
I  flared  in  his  speech  the  other  day  at  the  Quirinal  State  banquet, 

■  it  has  been  renewed  “  unchanged.”  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Delcasse,  in  his  speech  of  July  3rd,  1902,  gave  the  following 
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assurance  to  the  Chamber:  “The  declarations  we  have  received 
have  made  us  certain  that  the  policy  of  Italy  is  not  aimed,  whether  * 
directly  or  indirectly,  against  France;  and  that  in  no  case  would  I 
it  form  a  menace  for  us.”  Elated  the  other  day,  and  perhaps  , 
rather  injudiciously  elated,  by  the  success  of  the  Kaiser’s  visit 
to  Rome,  the  Berliner  Post,  the  immediate  organ  of  the  : 
Wilhelrastrasse,  published  a  long  leading  article,  in  which  it 
maintained  that  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  and  pretences,  M.  j 
Delcasse  and  his  accomplished  ambassador  to  the  Quirinal,  M.  | 
Camille  Barrere,  had  failed  in  their  design  of  sapping  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Dreibund.  What,  we  may  well  ask,  after  these  ver¬ 
satile  explanations,  does  the  Triple  Alliance  really  mean?  What 
does  the  Franco-Italian  rapprochement  mean  ?  and  what  the  Anglo- 
Italian  understanding?  There  has  been  no  clearer  statement 
of  the  position  in  all  three  respects  than  that  which  is  given  by 
M.  Paul  Ohio,  in  a  volume  which  has  appeared  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Notes  sur  Vltalie  Contemporaine^  are  written  with  j 
exceptional  suggestiveness  and  good  sense.  They  form  a  supple-  i 
ment  to  the  facts,  and  a  valuable  corrective  of  the  temper  contained 
in  Messrs.  Okey  and  King’s  Italy  To-day,  an  excellent  book  con¬ 
siderably  marred  by  its  tendency  to  apply  Little  England 
standards  to  Roman  foreign  policy,  with  an  exaggerated  vehemence 
that  no  longer  appeals  to  Italian  democrats  themselves.  The 
tSoeialist  Avanti,  for  instance,  approves  from  a  purely  opportunist 
point  of  view  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  is,  at  least, 
a  considerable  retrospective  compliment  to  the  ultimately  pacific 
effect  of  that  compact.  M.  Paul  Ghio  states  the  existing  situation 
as  follows.  After  remarking  that  Italy  has  found  it  more  pro¬ 
fitable  in  respect  of  her  Mediterranean  interests  to  seek  guarantees 
from  France  direct,  rather  than  to  depend  upon  arrangements 
with  the  Central  Powers,  he  observ  es :  — 

“  With  regard  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  guarantees  ofiFered  to  Italy 
were  certainly  vague.  From  1882  she  was  obliged,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
to  shut  her  eyes  to  tlie  proceedings  of  Austria  in  the  Balkans,  and  it  is 
only  during  the  last  year  that  she  has  commenced  to  take  notice  of  Austrian 
military  measures  in  old  Servia,  and  upon  the  confines  of  Albania. 
Formerly,  in  fact,  the  Balkans  had  only  a  relative  interest  for  Italy,  and 
she  might  have  abandoned  them,  however  much  against  the  grain,  to  her 
ally.  ‘Two  dangers  threaten  Italy,’  said  General  Nicola  Marselli  in  1882 
in  a  remarkable  work  entitled  La  Volitica  dcllo  Stato  Italiano;  ‘the  first 
is  that  which  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  France  along  the 
entire  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  other  is  that  which  would  result  from 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  in  the  direction  of 
Constantinople.  As  Italy  cannot  avoid  both  dangers,  she  must  choose 
between  them.  Of  the  two  perils  which  is  the  graver  for  the  future  of  the 
country?* 

(1)  Armand  Colin. 
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“  ‘  In  my  opinion,’  added  General  Marselli,  ‘  the  contingency  most  necessary 
to  avoid  is  that  which  would  make  France  the  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Let  us,  therefore,  resign  ourselves  to  seeing  Austria  extend  her  influence 
in  the  Balkans  on  condition  that  we  can  prevent  the  rest.’  ” 

To  this  argument,  decisive  twenty  years  ago,  but  obsolete  now, 
M.  Gbio  offers  a  well-considered  reply:  — 

“Matters  change,  men  likewise.  At  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  Italians 
are  still  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  profound  jealousy  towards  Austria, 
which  dominates  all  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  inhabited  in  great 
part  by  peoples  of  Italian  origin  and  language.  Italian  agents  scattered 
through  Dalmatia  and  Albania  have  engaged  for  some  time  in  a  keen  struggle 
against  Austrian  influence.  Impulsive  deputies  do  not  hesitate  in  the 
chamber  at  Rome  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  Albanian  autonomy,  and  con¬ 
stantly  denounce  the  activities  of  Austria  as  directed  against  Italy  herself. 
.  .  .  The  marriage  of  the  present  King*  of  Italy  with  a  Montenegrin  princess 
has  aggravated  the  mutual  distrust.  They  remember  at  Vienna  a  certain 
speech  delivered  by  the  Montenegrin  heir-apparent  at  the  military  jubilee 
of  the  voivode  Pamenaz,  when  Italy  was  hailed  as  the  natural  protectrix  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  diverse  nationalities  upon  the  Adriatic  littoral.  There 
is,  consequently,  a  sufficiently  appreciable  tension  in  the  relations  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy,  and  I  should  sum  up  by  saying  that  this  tension  and 
the  Franco-Italian  understanding  are  calculated  to  profoundly  unsettle  the 
bases  of  the  Triple  Alliance.” 

This  is  indeed,  in  spite  of  Die  Post,  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  the 
evident  commonsense  of  the  position,  which  there  is  again  an 
effort  to  conceal  in  a  cloud  of  mystifying  verbiage.  Italy’s  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  Dreibund,  which  must  necessarily  have  been 
followed  by  her  junction  with  France,  would  have  meant  hostility 
to  the  two  central  empires.  For  all  but  Balkan  purposes,  her 
adhesion  to  the  Triple  Alliance  means  neutrality.  In  case  of  con¬ 
flict,  the  “  Sardinian  doorkeeper  ”  of  the  Alps  would  lock  up  back 
and  front  like  a  prudent  citizen  anxious  to  keep  out  of  a  street  row. 
Austria,  therefore,  although  a  nominal  ally  of  Italy,  is  the  only 
Power  with  whom  the  peninsula  contemplates  the  possible, 
though,  as  she  hopes,  the  distant  and  avoidable  contingency  of  con¬ 
flict.  No  one  thinks  any  longer  of  surrendering  all  the  Western 
Balkans  to  Austria  in  order  to  secure  the  backing  of  the  Hapsburg 
and  Hohenzollern  partners  against  France.  In  the  last  number 
of  the  Nuova  Antologia,  the  important  article  by  Count  Bonin, 
formerly  Under- Secretary  at  the  Consulta,  really  presents 
Austro-Hungary  with  the  alternative  between  a  friendly  com¬ 
promise  with  the  Balkan  interests  of  Italy,  and  a  rupture  with 
that  Power.  Compromise  doubtless  means  not  an  Italian  Albania 
but  an  autonomous  Albania — anything  but  an  Austrian  Albania, 
dominating  the  Adriatic,  and  threatening  the  coasts  of  the  pen¬ 
insula  as  Tunis  never  could.  Upon  this  basis  compromise  is, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  impossible.  In  view  of  our  historic  friend- 
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ship  with  Vienna — a  friendship  which  no  one  in  this  country 
desires  to  see  broken — this  is  the  one  question  which  may  prove  a 
delicate  point  in  Anglo-Italian  relations.  If  we  are  compelled  to 
deal  with  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  may  be  thought 
in  the  abstract  as  to  the  superior  fitness  of  Baron  Kallay’s  school 
for  handling  the  thorny  task  of  civilising  the  Shkipetars,  our 
practical  interests,  as  well  as  our  nearer  association  in  every  way 
with  the  Savoy  Kingdom,  must  bind  us  to  support  Italian  de¬ 
mands  for  a  friendly  compromise  with  her  interests,  in  case  of  a 
disturbance  of  the  status  quo.  In  view  of  the  actual  situation 
in  the  Near  East,  the  question  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  one 
of  merely  platonic  importance.  For  the  moment  the  feeling  of 
the  three  Western  Powers  upon  the  Near  Eastern  Question  is 
identical. 

If  the  King’s  visit  to  Pome  disproved  the  German  theory  of  our 
isolation  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  permanent  rapprochement  with 
France,  could  it  be  effected  as  a  result  of  the  journey  to  Paris, 
would  mean  much  more.  Were  our  understanding  with  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  as  secure  as  that  with  the  Consulta,  it  is  clear  that  our 
Mediterranean  route  would  be  as  safe  as  Oxford  Street — an  ideal 
infinitely  better  worth  striving  after  than  the  muddle-minded 
scheme  of  improving  our  communications  with  India  through  the 
medium  of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  To  secure  the  neutrality  of 
France  upon  questions  not  directly  involving  French  interests,  or 
even  to  secure  the  alliance  of  France  for  certain  specific  purposes 
ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  to  be  not  only  an 
important  purpose,  but  the  paramount  purpose  of  our  policy.  The 
reasons  are :  — 

(1)  That  friendship  with  France,  concurrently  with  our 
Italian  understanding,  would  secure  the  Mediterranean 
route ; 

(2)  that  it  would  form  for  all  purposes  an  invincible  naval 
combination,  disposing  therefore  of  the  Kaiser’s  dream  of 
predominance  at  sea  through  the  agency  of  a  European 
coalition ; 

(3)  that  if  France  declined  to  go  to  war  upon  the  Persian 
Question,  Russia  would  almost  certainly  come  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  this  country,  we,  in  return,  withdrawing  all 
opposition  in  Manchuria  and  the  Near  East,  or  even  agree¬ 
ing  to  support  Russia  upon  the  Bosphorus,  and  France  in 
Syria,  should  the  Ottoman  dominion  collapse  from  internal 
causes,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Powers  to 
keep  the  sinking  structure  underpinned. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  ideal  is  one  upon  which  it  would  be 
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naive  to  expatiate.  From  the  standpoint  of  British  interests,  it 
would  offer  a  tolerable  substitute  for  the  millennium.  It  would 
not  appeal  quite  equally  to  the  other  Powers  concerned,  though  it 
would  offer  them  momentous  advantages.  Every  English  observer  of 
the  fetes  in  Paris  must  have  been  compelled  to  admire  the  cool  in¬ 
telligence  of  Parisian  opinion  throughout  the  demonstrations. 
Le  Roi  Parisien  received  for  his  own  sake  a  warmer  welcome  than 
the  French  would  have  given  to  any  ambassador  in  his  place. 
They  realise  the  importance  of  the  prospect  which  an  entente  with 
this  country  would  open  up.  Their  manners  were  delightful,  their 
cordiality  of  feeling  unquestionably  sincere,  hut  they  kept  a  sin¬ 
gularly  steady  head.  They  were  above  all  determined,  to  use  the 
plain  colloquialism,  not  to  give  themselves  away.  They  would 
not  commit  themselves  prematurely  in  a  matter  which  they  did 
not  fully  understand.  They  scrutinise  the  phrases  of  our  some¬ 
what  nebulous  enthusiasm.  We  are  asked  on  both  sides  to  regard 
the  demonstrations,  not  as  the  seal  of  an  understanding,  hut  as  a 
sign  that  there  is  every  predisposition  to  arrive  at  an  under¬ 
standing  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  approach  all  differences  in  a  spirit 
of  friendly  compromise.  This  is,  no  doubt,  much,  hut  if  this 
is  to  be  all,  there  would  be  no  justification  for  unreflecting  en¬ 
thusiasm.  More  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  statesman 
who  may  happen  at  any  given  period  to  direct  the  Quai  d’Orsay, 
than  upon  that  of  the  Minister  who  directe  the  Foreign  Office. 
When  we  were  dealing  with  M.  Delcasse  there  was  every  dis¬ 
position  towards  this  very  purpose  of  friendly  compromise,  apart 
from  the  King’s  reception.  If  M.  Hanotaux  or  another  states¬ 
man  were  to  return  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  there  would  be  no  guaran¬ 
tee  against  the  old  friction,  in  spite  of  the  King’s  reception.  Our 
neighbours  perceive  very  well  how  much  we  would  get  out 
of  a  permanent  guarantee  of  good  relations  with  the  Republic. 
What  they  desire  to  know  is  what  France  would  get  out  of  it. 
The  Depeche  Coloniale  the  other  day  published  the  views  of  the 
French  Colonial  group.  Their  demands  are  sufficiently  stringent 
though  doubtless  subject  to  the  ordinary  business  discount.  That 
“France  will  on  no  consideration  whatever  surrender  her  cod- 
fisheries  ”  in  Newfoundland,  is  a  statement  which  would  be 
seriously  disappointing  if  it  meant  that  the  DSpcche  Coloniale 
would  really  insist  upon  starting  negotiations  by  setting  up  an 
absolute  non  possuvius  on  the  least  important,  but  most  irritating, 
point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
Newfoundland  question  would  be  discussed,  and  there  would  be 
little  danger  of  a  final  breakdown  upon  this  question,  were  all 
other  matters  arranged.  With  regard  to  West  Africa,  Siam,  and 
Morocco,  there  is  no  difficulty  so  troublesome  or  even  so  menacing 
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as  some  for  which  the  two  countries  have  eventually  succeeded 
in  finding  a  pacific  solution  elsewhere. 

In  short,  no  French  and  no  British  obstacle  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  final  arrangement  between  Britain  and  France.  “  There  are 
no  two  countries  in  the  world,”  to  use  the  King’s  admirable  words, 

“  whose  mutual  prosperity  is  more  dependent  on  each  other.”  An 
agreement,  as  has  been  said,  would  guarantee  the  naval  position 
of  England  and  the  colonial  empire  of  France.  It  might  even 
open  up  to  the  latter,  in  the  event  of  unavoidable  changes  of  the 
map,  the  prospect  of  realising,  at  least  in  part,  her  historic  am¬ 
bition  in  the  Levant,  which  under  any  other  conditions  would 
ultimately  be  forfeited  to  either  Eussia  or  Germany.  It  would  be 
a  pacific  agreement,  favouring  the  status  quo  in  Holland,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  Balkans  alike,  but  helping  the  smaller 
nationalities  to  harden  in  the  meantime  from  gristle  to  bone,  and 
promoting  effective  reform  and  gradual  emancipation  of  the  races 
still  subject  to  the  Turk.  It  could  not  come  into  action  against 
Berlin,  so  long  as  the  policy  of  Germany  was  not  a  policy  of  pan- 
Germanism,  whether  at  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  or  at  Trieste. 
No  one  can  question  the  fundamental  devotion  of  the  Third  Re¬ 
public  to  the  cause  of  Continental  peace.  With  their  already 
colossal  debt,  our  neighbours,  like  ourselves,  perceive  that  the 
expenses  of  European  war,  whatever  the  result,  would  load 
their  future  with  crushing  burthens.  If  fate  shall  ever  put  the 
fair  opportunity  for  recovering  the  lost  provinces  within  her  reach, 
France  will  doubtless  strike,  but  she  will  not  force  her  oppor¬ 
tunity.  To  sum  up,  if  the  shadow  of  Russia  were  not  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  a  permanent  Anglo-French  understanding  would  be  the 
almost  certain  result  of  the  King’s  tour — the  very  probable  result 
would  be  the  Anglo-French-Italian  alliance. 

But  the  Dual  Alliance  exists,  and  its  existence  modifies  all  the 
terms  of  the  problem.  That  it  would  be  utterly  futile  to  ignore 
it  in  this  question,  every  one  in  this  country  recognises.  But 
what  is  not  perhaps  so  universally  recognised  is  that  equally 
futile  must  be  any  thought  of  weakening  the  connection  between 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  so  far  as  concerns  its  bearing  upon  our 
own  position.  The  present  writer  is  among  those  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  a  safe  settlement  with  Russia, 
considering  the  internal  weakness  of  that  Power,  and  the  extent 
to  which  external  dangers  are  thickening  around  her,  might,  and 
ought,  to  be  effected  upon  the  basis  of  giving  her  free  access  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  treating  the  effective  occupation  of  Manchuria  as 
ancient  history,  and  preferring  that  Constantinople  should  he 
hypothecated  to  Russia  rather  than  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
should  become,  as  it  otherwise  must,  a  political  dependency  and 
a  commercial  annexe  of  the  German  Empire. 
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It  is  no  longer  useful  to  repeat  these  views.  Those  who  hold 
them  must  perceive,  as  practical  politicians,  that  the  case  is  as 
good  as  decided  against  them,  and  must  accept  the  tacit  verdict  of 
the  nation.  The  essential  thing  in  foreign  policy  is  always  that 
we  should  l)e  a  united  nation,  and  it  is  far  more  important  that 
we  should  he  at  one  upon  a  second-best  policy  than  that  what 
some  of  us  believe  to  be  a  substantially  wise,  and  stronger,  as  well 
as  bolder  policy,  should  be  a  subject  of  dissension  and  a  cause  of 
vacillation.  If  you  believe,  like  the  present  writer,  that  the 
Unionist  policy  towards  Russia  be  wrong,  you  must  also  recognise 
that  the  Liberal  Party  has  no  policy  towards  Russia,  and  that 
it  would  almost  assuredly  be  weaker  or  more  rash  by  turns  than 
the  Asiatic  statesmanship  of  the  present  Cabinet.  Lord  Curzon 
is  behind  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  agrees  with 
them  both.  So  far  as  misgiving  exists — as  to  no  slight  extent  it 
does — in  the  Unionist  ranks,  upon  the  wisdom  of  declaring  our 
naval  monopoly  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  a  silent,  irresolute,  and 
therefore  an  impotent  misgiving.  Upon  the  other  hand,  no 
Liberal  statesman,  so  far  as  the  country  is  aware,  possesses 
originality  and  nerve  enough  to  discard  the  conventional  doctrine, 
and  to  perceive  that  a  settlement  of  the  Persian  question,  un¬ 
reservedly  conceding  to  Russia  her  outlet  in  that  direction,  and 
leaving  her  nothing  but  the  Near  East  to  think  about,  must  inevit¬ 
ably  set  free  along  the  whole  Slav-Teutonic  line  of  contact  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  activities  which  would  remove  the  region  of  pressute 
in  foreign  policy  for  decades  to  a  convenient  distance  from  our 
Asiatic  frontiers.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  the  only  politician  on  either 
side  who  has  given  some  signs  of  a  capacity  to  think  in  this 
direction.  He  does  not  exaggerate  the  power  of  Russia,  and  he 
realises  that  our  real  security  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  own  immense 
power  is  not  under-estimated  at  St.  Petersburg  to  anything  like 
the  extent  that  those  who  are  obsessed  by  a  purely  melodramatic 
conception  of  the  Muscovite  mind  would  have  us  believe.  But 
after  Lord  Lansdowne’s  declaration,  it  is  clear  that  any  absolute 
championship  of  the  opposite  view  by  the  Liberal  Party — suppos¬ 
ing  it  capable,  as  a  whole,  of  any  vertebrate  conception  of  foreign 
policy — would  most  dangerously  divide  the  nation.  In  short,  even 
Sir  Edward  Grey  would  probably  decide  that  national  opinion 
must  be  kept  together  at  any  cost,  that  for  the  present  the  views  of 
a  minority  must  be  suppressed  in  the  paramount  interest  of  unity 
in  foreign  politics,  and  that  Lord  Lansdowne’s  policy  is  a  policy 
which  must  be  taken  over  by  any  Government  which  may  succeed 
Mr.  Balfour’s. 

As  to  the  immediate  upshot  there  can,  unfoiiunately,  be  little 
dissent.  The  prospect  of  any  really  thorough  and  cordial  under¬ 
standing  with  Russia  must  be  held,  even  by  those  who  were  in- 
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clined  to  go  furthest,  for  the  sake  of  reaching  that  understanding, 
to  have  receded  almost  below  the  horizon.  But  it  has  not  totally 
disappeared,  and  the  issues  upon  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  be 
clear  in  our  own  minds  are  two :  — 

(1)  Whether  it  is  probable  that  France,  in  spite  of  the  King's 
visit,  and  the  entente  cordiale,  would  join  her  partner  in  the 
Dual  Alliance  against  us  if  we  were  plunged  into  a  struggle 
with  Bussia  upon  matters  involving  no  separate  French 
interest;  and 

(2)  whether,  in  order  to  avoid  that  catastrophe,  French  in¬ 
fluence  might  not  be  brought  to  bear  to  secure,  even  upon 
the  basis  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  Persian  policy,  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  Bussia  which  could  not,  indeed,  be  final,  but 
might  last  o\ir  time. 

Fpon  the  first  head  it  remains  as  evident  as  if  the  King's  tour 
had  never  taken  place  that  a  rupture  with  Bussia  would  mean  a 
breach  with  France.  The  former  contingency,  so  long  as  it  has  to 
be  reckoned  with,  must  make  our  rapprochement  with  the  Be- 
public  tentative  and  conditional,  in  spite  of  the  equal  wish  of  our 
neighbours  and  ourselves  that  matters  could  be  otherwise.  For 
consider  what  would  be  the  situation.  France  must  be  loth  to 
risk  her  fleet,  to  risk  her  colonies,  and  to  waste  her  treasure 
in  a  conflict  upon  the  Persian  or  Manchurian  questions,  where,  in 
case  of  success  Bussia  would  take  practically  all  the  prizes,  while 
in  case  of  defeat  the  Republic  would  pay  practically  all  the  for¬ 
feits.  In  any  event,  the  material  and  financial  force  accumulated 
since  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  would  be  dispersed  in  an  alien 
quarrel,  and  would  be  no  longer  available  for  emergencies  upon 
the  Bhine.  Every  blow  struck  against  us  by  France  would  reduce 
her  fighting  force  as  against  Germany,  and  would  help  to  con¬ 
summate  after  thirty  years  the  Bismarckian  calculation.  These 
are  heavy  entrances  upon  the  adverse  side  of  the  account,  but 
when  we  look,  nevertheless,  under  the  opposite  head  of  the  ledger, 
we  shall  see  where  the  balance  is  bound  to  lie.  Suppose  for  a 
moment  that  France,  not  conceiving  any  separate  interest  of  her 
own  to  be  involved  in  an  Anglo-Bussian  quarrel,  stood  aside. 
What  would  be  the  consequences?  Bussia  alone  could  never 
hope  to  conquer  under  anything  like  the  present  conditions  of  her 
internal  organisation  in  a  contest  with  the  British  Empire.  It 
could  not  be  short,  and,  if  long,  would  assuredly  end  in  exhausting 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Tsardom,  while  developing  our  mili¬ 
tary  power  to  the  Continental  scale,  even  though  it  might  load 
us  with  an  appalling  increment  of  debt.  But  if  France  looked  on 
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while  Russia  were  beaten,  the  Dual  Alliance  would  perish  amid 
the  ridicule  of  the  world,  the  very  foundations  of  the  present 
diplomatic  power  and  prestige  of  the  Republic  would  be  swept 
away.  St.  Petersburg  would  revert  at  any  price,  as  after  the 
Crimean  War,  to  the  understanding  with  Berlin.  Take  now  the 
opposite,  and  quite  improbable,  issue  of  the  Bear  alone  triumphing 
over  the  Whale.  France  would  be  repudiated  by  the  victorious 
partner,  whom  she  had  deserted,  and  again  Grermany,  having 
rendered  numerous  good  offices  in  good  time,  would  be  accepted 
as  the  only  safe  friend.  Painful  as  the  predicament  would  be, 
public  opinion  across  the  Channel,  in  view  of  all  contingencies, 
would  feel  itself  compelled  to  make  common  cause  with  Russia 
at  any  cost,  and  in  any  war-like  emergency.  No  French  Uovern- 
ment  could  keep  its  feet  against  the  current.  Uui  rapprochement 
with  our  neighbours  would  disappear  in  the  mad  white  of  the 
rapids.  Nor  if  our  existing  heavy  preponderance  of  naval  force 
ensured  us  success,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  F ranee,  over  the  com¬ 
bined  fleets  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  would  the  mischief  hnish  with 
our  victory  For  the  final  factor  which  we  must  not  leave  out  of 
the  reckoning  is  this — that  if  France  and  Russia  fought  together, 
and  were  worsted  together,  they  would  be  afterwards  at  Germany  s 
disposal,  as  she  upon  the  terms  Berlin  could  then  command  would 
certainly  be  at  theirs.  Upon  the  summing  up,  if  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  declaration  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
decreased  the  prospect  of  a  settlement  with  St.  Petersburg  con¬ 
currently  with  our  movement  towards  France,  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that  the  two  tendencies  coming  into  conflict,  the  former- 
will  overbear  the  latter,  and  the  rupture  with  Russia  will  mean 
the  rupture  with  France. 

The  remaining  consideration  is  that  if  we  are  to  hold  the  kledl- 
terranean  against  the  Dual  Alliance,  we  must  hold  it  alone.  We 
cannot  have  the  aid  of  the  Italian  fleet  against  those  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  or  of  the  Tsar,  in  view  of  the  new  conditions  of  policy 
at  the  Consulta.  it  is  at  this  point,  therefore,  that  all  the  results 
of  the  Ring's  tour  may  break  down. 

We  bring  the  whole  problem,  therefoi-e,  to  a  narrower  issue  than 
we  have  been  presented  with  before — whether,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  definite  declaration  of  national  policy  in  Persia,  a 
rupture  with  Russia  may  be  avoided,  and  relations  established 
between  that  Power  and  oxuselves,  compatible  with  those  which 
we  desire  to  maintain  with  France,  and  Trance  desires  to  maintain 
with  US. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  led  by  the  conviction  of  Russia’s 
weakness,  and  of  our  own  strength,  to  believe  that  the  concessions 
which  “  kl  ervousness  ”  dreads,  might  quite  safely  be  made  to  her. 
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must  agree  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Lansdowne-Curzon  policy 
provides  for  the  hour,  whatever  it  may  mean  for  the  future.  For 
years  to  come  the  Tsardom  will  continue  to  recoil  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  as  it  always  has  done  in  the  past,  from  the  risk  of  a  de¬ 
cisive  struggle  in  Asia,  and  if  we  adopt  a  policy  of  resolute 
opposition  as  regards  South  Persia,  we  shall  indefinitely  postpone 
a  conflict.  It  might  indeed  come  in  the  end,  under  conditions 
suggesting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal,  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better,  if  we  meant  fighting  at  all,  to  force  the  fighting 
earlier.  Practical  statesmanship,  as  Bismarck  pointed  out,  cannot 
allow  it-self  to  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  tolerably 
remote  dangers.  The  future  must  be  trusted  to  bring  its  remedies 
with  its  perils.  Russia’s  ultimate  need  of  Persia,  when  her 
population,  in  five  decades,  or  perhaps  four,  has  increased  by 
another  hundred  millions,  will  be  imperative,  but  it  is  not  imme¬ 
diate  now.  No  one  who  spreads  out  the  map  and  sees  by  the 
railways  built  and  planned,  how  the  lines  of  movement  and 
aspiration  point,  can  doubt  that  Slav  expansion  will,  sooner  or 
later,  burst  the  feeble  and  decaying  barrier  which  hinders  its 
Asiatic  access  to  Southern  water.  To  *  prevent  that  result  we 
should  have  to  turn  ourselves  into  a  full  military  Power,  to  occupy 
South  Persia,  and  to  garrison  in  heavy  strength  a  far  weaker*  and 
more  expensive  frontier  than  that  now  covering  India.  That, 
however,  let  us  admit  again,  is  zuJcunftsmusik,  and  of  a  zukunft 
sufficiently  dim  and  distant.  In  the  meantime,  Russia’s  existing 
and  increasing  weakness  is  patent  to  the  world.  Those  who 
attempt  a  diagnosis  of  her  state  might  be  defied  to  strike  a  finger 
upon  a  single  spot  of  her  social  system  and  say  “  this  is  sound.” 
At  no  time  has  her  domestic  backwardness  and  insecurity  re¬ 
latively  to  the  rest  of  Europe  been  so  great.  At  no  time  have  the 
difficulties  of  her  foreign  policy  been  so  formidable,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  urgent. 

M.  Witte,  in  his  recent  remarkable  speech  to  a  conference  in 
St.  Petersburg,  urged  that  the  Russian  peasant  must  be  induced 
to  buy  iron.  The  Moscow  Gazette  points  out  that  the  Russian 
peasant  is  ceasing  to  be  able  to  buy  tea.  Katkoft’s  old  organ 
cites  the  statistics  showing  the  steady  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  tea  as  the  glaring  proof  of  the  diminished  purchasing  power 
arid  deepening  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  it  declares  that  it  can  no 
longer  defend  M.  Witte’s  system,  which  it  had  hitherto  supported. 
The  Tsar’s  Finance  Minister  misses  the  fundamental  moral  of 
economic  history,  when  he  declares  in  his  rigid  and  frigid  apologia 
that  whenever' a  great  industrial  system  exists,  it  has  been  built 
up  under  a  protective  hegime,  upon  an  ngricultural  basis.  As  in 
America  and  France,  a  wealthy  agriculture  may  support  the 
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burthen,  and  may  supply  the  solid  foundation  for  success.  A 
pauperised  peasantry  never  can.  Kussia  will  have  to  make  her 
agriculture  prosperous  by  Free  Trade  before  she  can  hope  to  effect 
a  sound  development  of  industry  by  protection  upon  the  American 
model.  M.  Witte’s  system  is  a  foredoomed  attempt  to  invert  the 
whole  natural  economic  order.  In  the  circles  of  the  bureaucracy 
the  fear  of  the  growing  spirit  of  discontent  is  profound.  The 
horrors  of  the  Kishineff  judenhetze  have  thrown  a  frightful  light 
upon  the  social  barbarism  of  the  masses.  No  less  significant  was 
the  casual  item  of  news  that  might  have  been  read  the  other  day 
in  the  obscure  paragraphs  of  Russian  newspapers.  A  village 
took  fire.  When  the  conflagration  reached  a  large  spirit  store 
the  liquor  began  to  flow.  There  was  no  attempt  to  arrest  the 
flames.  The  whole  population  flung  itself  upon  the  alcohol,  and 
was  presently  raving  or  prostrate  in  universal  drunkenness,  while 
half  the  village  burned  away.  The  army  is  doubtless  a  vast 
special  machine  raised  considerably  above  the  average  level  of 
Russian  development.  But  it  requires  money  to  work  it,  as  much 
as  a  battleship  requires  coal.  The  empire  of  the  Tsars  is  utterly 
ill-equipped  as  regards  war  for  any  purpose.  She  will  not  fight 
at  all  except  for  an  immediately  vital  purpose.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  strict  limit  to  Muscovite  elasticity  as  well  as  to  British 
patience.  Russia,  as  Frederick  the  Great  found  out,  has  always 
in  the  last  resort  a  tremendous  capacity  for  desperation.  She 
would  obviously  fight  at  any  hazard,  for  instance,  rather  than 
relinquish  Manchuria;  and  rather  than  see  Bulgaria  destroyed 
she  would  fight.  But  for  Persia  alone  she  will  not  precipitate 
a  struggle  with  this  country. 

In  the  meantime,  as  England  is  resolved,  Japan  is  ready, 
America  restive,  Germany  alert  to  make  her  account  at  some  one’s 
expense,  however  things  may  turn.  Not  only  is  Russia’s  dis¬ 
advantage  real;  all  her  recent  policy  has  Strayed  her  con¬ 
sciousness  of  it.  Nothing  could  have  been  weaker  than  Count 
Lamsdorff’s  recent  attempts  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Man¬ 
churian  Treaty;  nothing  weaker  than  the  announcement  that  at 
the  special  request  of  the  Tsar,  and  in  consideration  for  the 
Sultan’s  painful  position,  the  Albanian  murderer  of  the  Russian 
Consul  at  Mitrovitza  had  been  granted  his  life. 

But  if  this  situation  means  that  there  will  be  no  war  in  Persia 
upon  the  initiative  of  Russia,  it  will  mean  all  the  more  a  renewal 
of  the  old  diploniatic  harassments  with  which  we  have  shown  our¬ 
selves  especially  unfitted  to  cope,  and  from  w'hich  our  prestige  in 
the  past  has  suffered  peculiar  damage.  The  land  of  Hajji  Baba 
will  remain  closed  to  railway  enterprise,  and  under  the  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  of  St.  Petersburg.  Our  skin,  as  the  German 
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proverb  says,  is  always  nearer  than  our  shirt,  and  Russian  power 
is  much  nearer  Teheran  than  is  British.  If  friction  is  to  be  set 
up  on  this  point,  it  will  necessarily  prejudice  relations  at  all 
points.  The  country  will  relapse  into  the  old  habit  of  considering 
Russia  as  the  inevitable  enemy,  and  is  likely  to  be  led  into  re¬ 
newed  entanglements  with  Germany,  thus  working  out  the 
calculations  of  Berlin.  The  far  more  serious  danger  will  remain 
that  Russia,  however  bent  on  peace  at  heart,  may  provoke  popular 
passion  in  this  country,  by  some  act  of  diplomatic  aggressiveness, 
to  a  degree  beyond  remedy.  All  this,  in  any  case,  would  subject 
our  rapprochement  with  the  Republic  to  a  strain  it  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  bear,  and  would  almost  inevitably  drive  back  England 
and  France  to  the  old  unsatisfactory  relations. 

The  consequences  would  be  so  obviously  injurious  to  all  the 
main  interests  of  both  partners  to  the  Dual  Alliance,  that  they 
cannot  be  desired  either  at  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg.  In  spite  of 
what  we  have  heard  about  backing  the  wrong  horse,  permanent 
antagonism  between  us  and  our  great  Asiatic  neighbour  would 
mean  the  revival  of  our  former  Turkish  policy,  and  practically 
the  encouragement  of  German  designs  to  keep  the  Ottoman  Power 
a  contingent  military  ally,  and  to  make  the  Balkans  and  Asia 
Minor  an  economic  prolongation  of  Central  Europe.  Our  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Near  East  is  worth  averting;  our  support  very  much 
worth  purchasing.  As  regards  the  Far  East,  we  should  assuredly 
be  willing  to  give  Russia  a  free  hand  in  Manchuria  in  return  not, 
indeed,  for  a  free  hand  in  Persia,  but  simply  in  return  for  a  quiet 
life  as  regards  that  country.  The  whole  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  that  passes  through  Newchwang  would  not  pay  the  interest 
upon  the  amount  that  the  first  two  months  of  war  with  Russia 
would  add  to  the  National  Debt.  The  whole  value  of  the  purely 
British  trade  in  Manchuria  would  not  pay  interest  upon  the  cost 
of  the  struggle  for  a  week;  the  profit  upon  that  trade  would  not 
meet  the  interest  on  a  single  day’s  expense.  Manchuria  is,  of  all 
foreign  places  upon  the  habitable  globe,  the  most  distant  from 
our  markets,  and  all  the  statistics  prove  that  the  commercial 
advantage  to  the  United  States  and  Japan  from  the  maintenance 
of  the  open  door  in  that  region  must  be  far  greater  than  to  us. 
The  vast  majority  of  persons  in  this  country  are  perfectly  pre¬ 
pared  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia,  both  as  to 
Manchuria  and  the  Bosphorus.  It  cannot  be  to  the  profit  of 
Russia — it  would  be  profoundly  detrimental  to  the  views  of 
France  to  strengthen  the  influences  in  this  country,  which  would 
drive  us  back  into  the  arms  of  Germany.  The  interest  of  the 
Republic  in  maintaining  the  new  rapprochement  with  her  nearest 
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neighbour  and  best  customer  must  be  hardly  less  than  our  own,  in 
view  of  her  security  for  her  Colonial  dominion,  parallel  with  our 
security  for  India.  If  France  is  to  be  dragged  into  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Russia’s  Asiatic  enterprises,  she  has  every  right 
to  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  her  contingent  position  in  that 
matter.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  if  M.  Delcasse  were 
to  take  the  enterprise  in  hand,  an  agreement  between  England 
and  Russia  might  still  be  negotiated  through  the  medi-um  of 
France,  upon  the  basis  of  leaving  Persia  an  open  question.  St. 
Petersburg  would  make  no  formal  renunciation  of  its  ambitions 
in  that  direction,  hut  it  would  consent  to  indefinitely  postpone 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  she  would  acquire  for 
every  other  purpose  of  her  policy. 

But  to  that  end  the  status  quo  upon  the  littoral  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  would  have  to  remain  not  merely  in  name,  hut  genuinely  un¬ 
changed.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  universal  and  ambiguous 
amiability  of  the  present  Government’s  policy  threatens  to  interpose 
the  obstacle.  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  are  in  favour  of  bringing  the  German  railway  down  to  Koweit. 
That  harbour,  it  is  argued,  would  remain  a  purely  commercial 
port  under  British  protection.  They  forget  the  dictum  of  the 
profound  apostle  of  pan-Germanism,  Friedrich  List :  “  The  power 
which  holds  the  communications  of  a  land  holds  that  land.”  The 
military  power  behind  Koweit  would  he  Turkish,  and  at  the  next 
remove,  German.  That  fundamental  condition  could  not  be 
changed  at  all  by  the  most  ingenious  and  complicated  arrange¬ 
ments  we  might  make  for  the  international  management  of  the 
line  in  time  of  peace.  Whether  at  the  moment  of  emergency  the 
railway  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  port,  or  the  port  at  that 
of  the  railway,  the  strategists  may  be  left  to  decide.  But  that  the 
effect  of  the  whole  scheme  would  be  to  place  the  status  quo  at  the 
mercy  of  Germany,  there  can  be  no  question.  That  might  be 
extremely  dangerous  from  our  standpoint,  or  from  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  standpoint,  according  to  circumstances.  But  if  the  Bagdad 
Railway  were  built  by  us  in  partnership  with  Germany,  Russia 
could  not  fail  to  regard  it  as  a  move  intended  to  bar  her  way 
at  the  Constantinople  end,  and  the  Gulf  end  alike.  Unless  the 
nation  is  absolutely  vigilant  and  determined  upon  the  matter,  this 
scheme  will  be  revived  under  plausible  pretences.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent  the  attempt  to  raise  the  capital  without  British  aid  has  been 
postponed  by  the  Berlin  financiers  in  consequence  of  the  agitation 
in  this  country.  It  is  at  the  same  time  asserted  that  with  a  little 
patience  the  entanglement  of  England  will  be  effected.  Nothing 
could  show  more  clearly  that  the  desire  of  Germany  is  to  create 
a  situation  which  would  ensure  the  economic  profit  of  the  railway 
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under  all  circumstances,  and  would  at  the  same  time  enable  her 
either  to  throw  all  the  political  responsibility  for  the  line  upon 
our  shoulders,  or  to  exploit  its  strategical  advantages  according 
as  events  developed.  Again,  it  is  futile  to  ignore  the  fact  that  for 
all  purposes  of  public  opinion  across  the  Channel,  our  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  France  has  been  largely  a  consequence  of  our  re- 
froidissement  with  Germany.  If  we  are  again  to  gravitate 
towards  Berlin,  Paris,  with  a  shrug,  will  let  the  conditional 
entente  go.  “We  must  reckon  with  the  fact,”  writes  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Koelnische,  “that  the  anti-German  current 
which  superficial  observers  believed  to  have  disappeared  during 
the  Universal  Exposition,  has  again  come  to  light,  and  has 
been  further  strengthened  by  the  Anglo-French  rapproche¬ 
ment.”  Upon  the  other  hand,  while  the  Russian  Press 
was  unexpectedly  friendly  towards  King  Edward’s  journey. 
Die  Post,  the  principal  mouthpiece  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
distinguished  itself  by  maintaining  that  King  Edward’s 
reception  was  marked  by  respect,  not  enthusiasm ;  that  on  account 
of  it  at  the  same  time  M.  Delcasse  is  regarded  at  St.  Petersburg 
with  distrust,  that  no  settlement  has  been  arrived  at,  even  upon 
the  Morocco  question,  and  that  the  Colonial  relations  of  France 
and  England  are  too  involved  to  make  any  permanent  under¬ 
standing  possible.  Lament  the  prejudices  of  peoples  as  we  may, 
no  matter  of  mere  fact  can  be  plainer  than  that  as  between  Paris 
and  Berlin,  we  must  choose  which  intimacy  we  prefer.  If  the 
diplomatic  armistice  upon  the  Persian  question  could  be  definitely 
arranged,  our  choice,  like  our  inclination,  would  be  France  for 
good.  In  any  case  the  lingering  idea  of  committing  ourselves  to 
Germany  by  reviving  the  Bagdad  Railway  Scheme  must  be  re¬ 
sisted  to  the  uttermost.  At  the  worst,  if  no  temporary  under¬ 
standing  with  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  model  of  the  Russo-Austrian 
Agreement,  with  regard  to  the  Balkans  should  be  practicable, 
peace  will  not  be  disturbed  for  an  extended  period  upon  the 
Persian  question  alone.  It  will  be  maintained,  even  if  in  the 
unsatisfactory  form  of  a  broken  sleep,  with  occasional  nightmares. 
It  must  be  our  most  sedulous  care,  in  the  interval,  so  to  improve 
the  golden  opportunity  created  by  the  King’s  journey,  that  France 
in  her  turn  may  come  to  regard  the  maintenance  of  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  England  as  only  second  in  importance  to  her  alliance 
with  Russia,  and  may  definitely  work  for  practical  co-operation 
between  all  three  Powers,  as  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  her 
policy. 


“  Calchas.” 


THE  TSAR,  HIS  MINISTERS,  AND  HIS 
MANIFESTO. 


W^AS  it  M.  Demtcliinsky,  I  wonder — th.e  newspapers  so  assert^— 
who  bid  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  beware  the  Ides  of  March  ? 
At  any  rate,  it  is  plain  that  history  for  once  has  reversed  her 
practice  of  immemorialising  modest  dates,  and  has  this  time  let 
dates  make  history.  In  Russia,  March — this  year  signalised  by  the 
Emperor’s  Manifesto — generally  comes  in  like  a  lion  and  goes  out 
like  a  tiger.  It  is  the  month  of  street  demonstrations,  student 
strikes,  labour  riots,  Cossack  charges,  and  general  uproar;  and 
now  it  seems  as  if  threatened  manifestations  brought  forth  the 
reforming  Manifesto,  an  Imperial  lure  being  spread  to  catch  the 
angry  month  before  its  time,  and  turn  it  loose  the  premature 
inoffensive  lamb  which  usually  waits  for  birth  till  the  month  of 
rainbows.  “  Russia,”  said  M.  Demtchinsky  “  is  like  a  mass  of 
water  confined  in  a  tank  with  the  temperature  approaching  freez¬ 
ing  point.  When  the  water  freezes,  the  tank  will  burst.  The 
temperature  in  Russia  is  rapidly  sinking,  and  something  should 
be  done  before  the  water  of  public  opinion  turns  into  ice,  for  then 
it  will  be  too  late.” 

M.  Demtchinsky,  judged  by  his  aqueous  imageiy,  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  that  name  who  conceived  some  years  ago  the  project  of 
turning  the  Obi  into  Central  Asia,  and  wrote  an  ingenious  book 
anticipating  his  vision’s  sequel.  Siberian  rivers,  he  said,  are 
Nature’s  wastrels;  obdurate  to  the  call  of  man,  they  sweep  through 
uninhabitable  wastes,  while  behind  is  a  sunny  but  unwatered 
world  waiting  only  the  raindrops  to  turn  its  sands  to  gold.  It  is 
enough  to  dam  the  streams,  cut  canals,  make  an  Aral  Sea  and  a 
Caspian  Ocean,  and  the  heart  of  Asia  will  beat  in  life  again.  The 
dream  remained  a  dream.  But  the  neglect  so  often  suffered  by 
great  projectors  seldom  tempers  their  ardour ;  were  it  otherwise  we 
might  not  have  witnessed  now,  under  M.  Demtchinsky’s  influence, 
a  more  obstinate  stream  than  Obi  leaving — though  but  by  a  little 
bit — its  immemorial  path.  Autocracy,  like  M.  Demtchinsky’s 
wilful  stream,  long  turned  its  back  upon  the  needs  of  men,  and 
spent  its  forces  vainly,  evading  its  obligations,  in  unprofitable  ways. 
To-day  the  stream  is  bending,  not  indeed  to  the  south,  but  a 
little  east  or  west,  with  hopes  of  an  ultimate  retracement 
through  the  waste  of  Russian  life.  What  are  the  causes  of  this 
infinitesimal  divergence?  Not  M.  Demtchinsky.  M.  Demtchin¬ 
sky  might  dam  the  Irtish  and  Obi  on  his  drawing-board;  but  if 
he  had  not  gravitation  on  his  side,  earth  and  stone,  and  the  elemen- 
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tal  laws  of  Nature,  lie  dealt  in  illusions.  It  is  just  so  with  Auto¬ 
cracy.  It  yields  its  little,  not  because  M.  Demtchinsky  projected, 
but  because  after  forty  years  of  unfruitful  waywardness,  a  dam 
lias  arisen  in  its  path.  Autocracy,  however,  is  tougher  and 
subtler  than  the  Obi;  and  where  the  flood  would  turn  unreluct- 
antly  to  the  arid  south,  reaction  dammed  in  its  path,  diverges  an 
inch,  and  yields — a  Manifesto.  It  is  a  petty  concession.  But  it 
is  an  incalculable  gain,  for  though  reaction  has  yielded  but  an 
inch,  the  mastery  of  the  dam  is  established ;  and  who  can  say  that 
the  yielded  inch  to-day  may  not  become  a  yielded  league  to-morrow? 

I  conclude  therefore,  it  was  not  M.  Demtchinsky,  or  any  such 
fortuitous  influence  that  turned  reaction  backwards,  hut  rather 
the  immovable  barrier  which  all  but  Tsars  and  ministers  with 
blindfold  eyes  have  seen  for  years  arising  in  their  path.  The 
position  of  the  Eussian  Empire  nationally,  and,  because  nation¬ 
ally,  internationally,  was  rapidly  becoming  such  as  to  threaten 
irremediable  ruin  within  and  possible  destruction  from  without. 
Russian  statesmanship  has  altogether  failed  to  solve  the  dual 
problem  presented  by  racial  disunion  and  economic  insuflSciency. 
For  the  last  twenty  years,  and  particularly  for  the  last  ten,  a 
whole  combination  of  centrifugal  influences  has  operated  under 
these  two  causes.  Politically,  the  Empire  has  failed  altogether 
to  unite  or  assimilate  the  subject  races  who  lie  upon  its  borders; 
while  economically  the  dominant  race  has  progressed  backwards 
from  decay  almost  to  dissolution.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Moscow 
Tsars,  and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  the 
Russian  Empire  was  a  well-balanced  political  unit.  During  the 
last  hundred  years,  the  balance  has  been  destroyed,  partly  owing 
to  the  acquisition  of  new  territories,  partly  owing  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  phenomenon  of  national  decay  among  the  Great  Russian 
race.  At  the  present  time  the  Great  Russians  can  still  boast  of 
being  the  most  prolific  race  in  the  Empire;  but  for  twenty  years 
past  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  their  fecundity,  while  the 
subject  and  economically  prosperous  peoples  have  either  held 
their  own  as  regards  increase,  or  increased  more  rapidly  relatively 
than  the  Great  Russians.  To  adjust  the  balance,  resource  has  been 
had  to  administrative  centralisation,  a  policy  which  has  failed 
entirely,  and  increased  everywhere  the  congestion  and  inefficiency 
of  the  bureaucracy.  The  subject  races  have  grown  in  numbers, 
and  beyond  all  proportion  in  wealth,  with  the  result  that  Russia 
proper  to-day  is  not  only  hopelessly  behindhand  in  culture,  but 
she  lacks  altogether  the  economic  preponderance  which  alone 
could  perpetuate  her  present  uncemented  union.  Instead  of 
conoentrating  all  the  brains  and  resources  of  the  Empire  in  the 
permanent  centre  of  power,  Russia  in  dealing  with  her  conquests 
and  colonies  has  deliberately  adopted  a  policy  of  self -exhaustion, 
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and  merely  accentuated  all  the  influences,  mostly  due  to  superior 
culture,  which  strengthen  the  border  provinces,  so  that  at  the 
present  day  the  Empire,  like  a  vast  revolving  wheel  with  flimsy 
spokes  and  overweighted  rim,  is  in  danger  of  flying  asunder, 
annulling  itself,  and  possibly  bringing  disaster  to  its  neighbours. 

“  All  Empires,”  wrote  M.  Witte,  five  years  ago,  in  one  of  his  notable 
reports,*  “ell  Empires  exploit  their  conquests  as  sources  of  revenue  and 
as  machinery  for  the  increase  of  their  own  prosperity.  But  we  in  Russia 
adopt  the  diametrically  opposite  principle,  even  in  the  case  of  our  richest 
Asiatic  possessions;  we  expend  on  them  incalculable  sums,  while  we  lay  the 
whole  burden  of  taxation  upon  Russia  proper.” 

Expressions  of  disinterested  virtue  are  as  a  rule  suspect.  But 
the  words  are  true,  and  here,  as  in  a  flash,  we  have  the  whole 
philosophy  of  modern  Russian  statesmanship,  the  original  basic 
cause  of  the  present  discontents,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
recent  Manifesto.  It  was  the  ruin  of  central  Russia  which  led 
to  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  1902,  it  was  the  Agricultural 
Committees  of  1902  which  culminated  in  minatory  remonstrances 
from  the  rural  classes,  it  was  the  minatory  remonstrances  which 
led  to  the  pretended  concessions  foreshadowed  in  the  Tsar’s  Mani¬ 
festo.  An  unintelligent  statesmanship  had  seen  the  danger  to  the 
Empire  from  the  centrifugal  influences  steadily  at  work ;  to 
strengthen  the  spokes  and  axle  was  the  policy  required;  instead 
all  available  material  was  worked  into  the  rim,  thus  accentuating 
the  already  existing  danger.  The  policy  of  Russia  for  non-Russia 
was  adopted;  the  whole  resources  of  the  Empire  were  spent 
on  the  borders ;  the  interior  sowed  double  taxes  and  reaped 
quarter  crops  of  expenditure;  the  wealth,  numbers,  political 
aspirations,  and  national  self-consciousness  of  the  border  lands 
were  fostered;  and  while  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia  fat¬ 
tened  and  flourished,  the  centre  and  only  mainstay  of  the  Empire 
was  subjected  to  a  process  of  deliberate  ruin. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  Russia’s  position,  in  the  essential 
conditions  of  dominion,  is  weaker  than  it  has  ever  been  in  her 
whole  history.  Her  borders,  if  not  strong,  are  at  least  relatively 
so.  Her  doles  to  industry  have  placated  Poles,  her  tribute  export 
trade  profits  the  Baltic  provinces,  her  railways  enrich  Siberia, 
her  lavishness  captivates  Manchuria;  but  while  outside  Russia, 
the  Russian  Empire  progresses,  within  it  is  impoverished  and 
despoiled.  An  ever-extending  circle  of  beggary  embraces  the 
richest  central  provinces  which  all  the  panaceas  of  St.  Petersburg 
— “  State  aid,”  “  public  works,”  “  provision  loans,”  “  postponement 
of  redemption  payments,”  and  all  the  endless  medicines  of  the 
Witte-ridden  Empire — barely  preserve  from  final  dissolution.  If 

(1)  Memorandum  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  on  the  straining  of  the  tax-paying 
capacity  of  the  people,  1898. 
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this  process  could  go  on  for  ever,  the  present  imminent  danger 
might  be  evaded.  But  a  Poor-Law  imperialised  costs  money,  and 
now,  after  the  ruin  of  the  centre  to  enrich  the  provinces,  a 
reciprocal  process  of  robbery  is  beginning,  and  taxation  proposes 
to  redeem  its  past  iniquities  by  fleecing  the  rich  borders  that  the 
Government  may  check  the  disintegration  of  the  hungry  centre. 
As  the  result  of  these  invisible  processes,  the  area  of  impoverish¬ 
ment  augments ;  the  ring  of  chronic  starvation,  already  embracing 
most  of  Great  Russia,  marches  irresistibly  outwards;  and  if  its 
march  be  not  stayed  must  in  half-a-century  embrace  all  the 
Empire  from  the  Prussian  frontier  to  the  Pacific  in  irretrievable 
ruin. 

It  is  impossible  to  expose  the  immediate  causes  of  the  recent 
Russian  crisis  without  prefacing  these  facts.  For  the  final 
chapter  which  led  to  the  present  revolt,  began  only  a  year  ago, 
when  M.  Witte,  seeing  the  centre  of  the  Empire  famished  mainly 
as  the  result  of  his  own  policy,  conceived  the  project  of  establish¬ 
ing  everywhere  temporary  Agricultural  Committees.  It  was  the 
remarkable  activity  of  these  Committees  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Tsar’s  Manifesto,  or — as  we  are  told — of  M.  Demtchin- 
sky’s  inspiration.  Their  history  is  admirable  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Dryden’s  epigram:  — 

When  people  needlessly  their  freedom  barter 

For  lawless  power,  sometimes  they  catch  a  Tartar. 

The  Tartar  was  caught  by  M.  Witte,  who,  having  sold  for 
Imperial  favour  his  pseudo-Liberalism  and  Slavophile  theories  of 
free  local  government,  proceeded  to  insult  the  Zemstvos,  the  most 
competent  bodies  in  the  Empire  to  decide  the  causes  of  the  crisis, 
and  created  instead  what  he  considered  would  prove  the  pliant 
executors  of  his  reactionary  plans.  The  pliant  Committees  met, 
reasoned,  and  reported;  but  instead  of  half-hearted  committees 
making  humble  representations  to  an  omnipotent  Government, 
they  proved  independent  bodies,  strong  in  their  determination  to 
“  let  the  Government  know  the  truth,”  and  unflinching  in  personal 
devotion  to  the  cause  they  championed.  “  Summoned,”  said  M. 
Plehwe,  mockingly,  “  to  talk  of  spades  and  potatoes,”  with  “  full 
liberty  ”  to  tell  the  truth — within  those  limits — they  attacked  un¬ 
sparingly  the  whole  existing  system  of  Government;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  Russian  history,  succeeded  by  frank  demand  in  ex¬ 
acting  concessions — concessions  illusory  indeed,  but  concessions 
not  the  less  impelled  by  genuine  dread. 

The  history  of  the  Voronezh  Committee  is  the  most  astonishing 
of  all.  This  Committee,  which  could  not  even  claim  to  represent 
a  whole  province,  but  only  an  unimportant  district,  met  in  last 
August,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  I.  T.  Alisofi,  a  local  Marshal 
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of  the  Nobility,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  carrying  out  the 
spade  and  potato  programme.  But,  like  all  familiar  with 
Eussian  economy,  the  delegates  knew  beforehand  that  the  real 
causes  of  the  public  ruin  did  not  lie  in  the  technical  imperfections 
of  local  farming,  but  in  two  great  causes;  firstly,  the  economic 
policy  of  the  Government,  and,  secondly,  its  system  of  adminis¬ 
trative  tutelage.  And  the  spade  and  potato  limit,  within  which 
freedom  of  speech  was  allowed,  was  interpreted  so  liberally  that 
when,  two  months  afterwards,  the  famous  report  was  presented, 
it  was  immediately  suppressed,  and  the  compilers  reprimanded 
and  exiled.  This  report,  which  has  since  been  published,  at 
btuttgart,  is  an  able  analysis  of  the  agricultural  decay  which  has 
overtaken  all  the  central  agricultural  provinces  of  Eussia.  But 
it  is  much  more  remarkable  for  its  series  of  demands  upon  the 
Government,  demands  couched  in  terms  which  are  quite  without 
precedent  in  Eussia’s  modern  history. 

The  opening  paragraph  in  this  long  series  of  demands  will 
appear  to  English  readers  one  of  the  most  modest ;  nevertheless,  it 
strikes  at  once  at  all  those  conditions  without  which  Autocracy  is 
inconceivable  for  a  single  day :  —  ^ 

1.  To  extend  to  all  classes  an  universal,  unqualided  law  :  No  man  may 
be  deprived  of  personal  freedom  or  property  without  trial,  under  danger 
of  criminal  and  monetary  responsibility  for  breaking  this  law.  2.  To 
abolish  imprisonment  and  sequestration  of  property  by  administrativ'e  order. 
3.  To  abolish  administrative  punishments,  penalties,  and  restrictions  such 
as  arrest,  fine,  exile,  supervision,  and  deprivation  of  the  right  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  public  work.  4.  To  abolish  corporal  punishment.  5.  To  abolish 
the  passport  system.  G.  To  ensure  freedom  of  c'onscieuce  which  derives 
logically  from  personal  freedom. 

For  a  Petition  of  Eights,  not  pasted  surreptitiously  on  hoard¬ 
ings,  but  duly  signed  by  infiuential  men,  and  accompanied  by 
minatory  hints  that  refusal  will  break  the  Empire  to  pieces,  it 
must  be  admitted  this  goes  rather  far.  But  the  guarantee  of 
personal  freedom,  the  rebel  country  gentlemen  declare,  is  but 
the  prelude  to  equally  indispensable  concessions.  Whereupon 
they  proceeded  to  compile  a  lengthy  demand  “  for  the  placing  of 
subjects  in  such  conditions  as  will  foster  the  utmost  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  capacities.”  “  Universal  education  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,”  is  the  fundamental  plea.  “  The  right  to  teach 
children  and  to  print  school-books  in  the  local  mother-tongue,” 
the  next.  The  Universities,  higher  and  technical  schools,  they 
declared  must  be  open  equally  to  all  classes.  The  climax,  how¬ 
ever,  is  reached  in  a  paragraph  demanding  that  a  new  form  of 
Government  Zemstvo  should  be  created  “with  the  right  of  legis¬ 
lating”;  in  other  words,  that  a  system  of  Home  Eule  All  Eound 
should  be  granted.  After  which,  astonished  at  their  own  modera- 
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tion,  the  rebel  country  gentlemen  oi  V  oronezh,  proceed  to  declare 
that :  — 

“  From  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  local  economic  needs  of  the  district  of 
Voronezh,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  :  To  establish  a  permanent  organ 
of  Self-Government  in  the  shape  of  an  all-Russian  Zemstvo,  composed  of 
elected  representatives  of  the  Government  Zemstvos  ....  ivith  the  right 
of  legislating  on  questions  involved  in.  rural  economy,  and  acting  within 
the  limits  of  that  competency.” 

The  qualification  of  “competency”  is,  of  course,  nonsensical, 
for  the  Committee  had  just  been  devoting  some  twenty  pages  to 
proving  that  all  questions  of  internal  politics  without  exception 
were  vitally  connected  with  rural  economy.  The  demand  was,  in 
essence,  for  a  Federal  Empire,  in  which  the  people  should  rule 
themselves  locally  and  centrally,  and  the  whole  system  of  Govern¬ 
mental  tutelage  and  oppression  be  swept  away.  It  was  at  its 
Frankenstein,  however,  that  the  V’^oronezh  minister  aimed  the  final 
blow.  M.  Witte  was  plainly  told  that  he  must  reform  once  and 
for  all  his  financial  policy,  abolish  indirect  taxation,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  a  progressive  income-tax,  which  would  compel  the 
gluttonous  industrials  to  disgorge  their  prey. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  petition  was  not  the  demands 
themselves,  but  the  responsible  position  of  the  men  who  made 
them.  That  a  public  body,  a  body  not  even  elected  by  the  people 
but  selected  specially  for  the  better  concealment  of  their 
grievances,  should  sit  in  committee  for  a  month,  and  solemnly 
present  a  demand  for  constitutional  rule,  was  quite  outside 
exjierience.  The  Tsar’s  ministers,  for  great  as  is  their  fear  of 
the  truth  their  fear  of  public  opinion  is  even  greater,  acted 
with  their  usual  indecision  and  futility.  M.  Alisofi,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Committee,  was  sent  for  to  Livadia,  where  he 
received  the  tremendous  chastisement  of  an  Imperial  reprimand. 
To  V'oronezh  in  hot  haste  sped  M.  Zinoviofi,  M.  Plehwe’s  familiar 
spirit,  to  begin  the  customary  puerile  remonstrances  with 
men  of  position  whom  the  Government  dares  not  touch. 
“  Grey-haired  men  like  you  and  me,”  he  began  familiarly 
to  one  of  the  culprits,  M.  Vaskievitch,  “  ought  to  know  better  than 
give  way  to  infatuation.”  “It  is  precisely  because  we  have  grey 
hairs  that  we  ought  to  tell  the  Government  the  truth,”  retorted 
the  culprit.  “  You  mean  to  say  that  you  continue  to  hold  to 
what  is  said  in  the  Iteport ? ”  “I  mean  to  hold  to  it.”  And  so 
also,  with  his  colleagues.  M.  Perevcrzelf,  the  Committee’s  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  M.  Stcherbin,  the  distinguished  economist,  who  wrote 
the  lieport,  refused  to  withdraw  a  word,  and  openly  defied  M. 
Plehwe  to  do  his  worst.  Chastisement  followed  in  its  usual  ridicu¬ 
lous  form,  a  “request”  to  live  in  Archangel,  or,  still  more  ridicu¬ 
lous,  on  the  offender’s  estate.  If  M.  Plehwe  had  had  his  way, 
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he  would  probably  have  sent  the  whole  Committee  to  Irkutsk. 
But  the  Russian  Government  is  as  timorous  in  dealing  with  well- 
known  men  as  it  is  courageous  when  faced  by  students  or  work¬ 
men;  and  it  would  no  more  dare  to  send  M.  Alisoff  to  prison  than 
it  would  think  of  sending  M.  Witte  to  a  school  of  economics. 

This  was  the  prologue  to  the  comedy  of  the  wooden  horse,  given 
to  resisting  Liberalism.  The  epilogue  is  yet  unwritten.  But  the 
comedy  itself,  so  skilfully  puffed  to  an  admiring,  uncomprehend¬ 
ing  Europe,  is  itself  worth  analysis.  Of  course,  a  Manifesto 
which  makes  nothing  manifest  is  not  exactly  promising  material 
for  the  critical  student.  But  though  in  all  but  its  negations 
a  very  indefinite  document — the  Manifesto  is  not  the  less 
notable,  from  its  historical  importance  as  something  exacted 
from  below  before  being  granted  from  above.  The  exaction,  of 
course,  is  indisputable ;  it  is  the  concessions  which  breed 
suspicion.  Firstly,  report  and  internal  evidence  alike  affirm  that 
more  than  one  hand  wrote  it.  The  hesitating  Liberalism  of  the 
Tsar,  the  fanaticism  and  casuistry  of  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  M. 
Plehwe’s  frank  reaction,  M.  Witte’s  duplicity,  all  peep  out  in 
consecutive  passages.  Where  a  clean  slate  with  a  few  definite 
concessions  was  required,  we  get  a  dingy  palimpsest,  at  once 
minatory  and  weak.  The  minatory  tone  we  are  accustomed  to. 
When  a  reforming  Tsar  with  at  least  one  reforming  ancestor, 
picks  out  the  “memorable  deeds”  of  the  last  and  worst  as  models 
of  rule,  we  may  suspect  sincerity.  When  he  talks  of  “sedition 
hostile  to  the  State,”  we  see  weakness.  What  we  do  not  see  any¬ 
where  is  any  promise  of  definite  reform ;  a  general  insistence  that 
something  great  is  being  done,  together  with  the  particular  in¬ 
sistence  that  reforms  will  not  be  granted  where  they  are  wanted, 
are  the  two  chief  notes  of  the  Manifesto,  which,  it  must  be 
concluded,  is  meant  for  an  Ulysses’  gift  to  beleaguered  Liberalism, 
a  wooden  horse,  harmless  outside,  inside  swarming  with  armed 
men. 

The  first  of  these  armed  men  leaps  forth  in  the  paragraph 
which  was  at  first  taken  to  promise  universal  “  freedom  of  creed.” 
Freedom  of  creed  is  a  phrase  with  such  precise  associations 
that  it  tinged  the  Manifesto  from  the  first  with  that  peculiar 
colour  of  Liberalism,  wdiich  most  are  still  content  to  see  in  it. 
Mistranslations,  however,  play  a  great  part  in  Russo-European 
relations;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  has  not  been  pointed  out  even 
in  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  writers  like  Prince  Kropotkin 
and  M.  A'olkhovsky,  that  the  first  paragraph  in  the  reforming 
Manifesto,  so  far  from  being  a  promise  to  extend  religious  liber¬ 
ties,  is,  correctly  translated,  a  defiant  declaration  to  Russia  and 
to  all  the  world  that  the  Russian  laws  regarding  religion  are 
good  enough  fur  the  Empire,  and  will  under  no  circumstances  be 
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changed.  The  phrase  ‘‘freedom  of  creed,”  in  fact,  did  not  occur 
at  all;  and  the  passage  in  its  negations  is  the  most  precise  and 
unmistakable  in  the  Manifesto.  That  the  Emperor,  if  he  drew  it 
at  all,  drew  it  in  this  form  is  improbable;  a  more  jesuitical  intel¬ 
lect  was  needed  to  compile  a  paragraph  which,  without  visible 
inconsistency,  at  once  speaks  of  tolerance  as  a  virtue,  and  declares 
that  intolerance  is  the  future  policy  of  the  State. 

“To  strengthen,  runs  the  Manifesto,  the  undeviating  observances  by 
the  authorities  in  matters  concerning  religion,  of  the  covenants  of  tolerance 
laid  down  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Russian  Empire,  which,  reverently 
respecting  the  Orthodox  Church  as  first  and  dominant,  permit  to  all  our 
subjects  of  non-Orthodox  and  foreign  faiths  the  free  practice  of  their 
religions  and  ceremonies  according  to  their  rites.” 

It  was  this  passage  which  led  a  London  evening  paper  to  adorn 
its  placards  with  the  momentous  inscription  “The  Tsar  grants 
religious  liberty  to  his  subjects.”  But  the  meaning  of  the  para¬ 
graph  is  perfectly  plain  to  every  one  familiar  with  the  machinery 
by  which  the  Russian  Church,  under  M.  Pobiedonostseff  persecutes 
its  foes.  It  means  that  the  present  law  is  good  enough  for  every 
one,  and  that  the  reports  circulated  last  year  in  Russia,  that 
M.  Pobiedonostseff  was  to  be  dismissed,  and  the  reign  of  tolerance 
inaugurated  are  untrue.  “Undeviating  observance”  of  existing 
laws  may  mean  anything;  it  may  mean  that  Dissenters  will  be 
persecuted  only  according  to  law ;  it  may  even  mean  that  the  laws 
will  be  more  rigorously  enforced  against  them.  The  essence  of 
religious  persecution  in  Russia  is  its  perfect  legality.  If  persecu¬ 
tion  was  carried  on  mainly  by  administrative  acts  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  the  law’s  undeviating  observance  would  imply  relief. 
But  so  far  from  this  being  so,  the  law  itself  is  the  worst 
instrument  of  persecution.  Trials  of  Dissenters  and  converts  go 
on  in  open  court ;  they  are  reported  in  the  newspapers ;  the  accused 
are  acquitted  or  sent  to  prison  with  a  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
law,  and  even  in  most  cases,  it  must  be  assumed,  a  fair  trial,  for 
acquittals  are  numerous.  To  hint  therefore  at  greater  freedom, 
and  to  state  specifically  that  the  law  will  remain  unchanged,  is 
one  of  those  contradictions  which  only  a  dozen  ministers,  each 
with  his  own  amendment,  could  be  capable  of. 

Probably  the  best  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  religious 
promise  is  the  fact  that  no  two  well-informed  persons  agree  as 
to  its  effect  upon  the  Prosecutor-General  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Prince  Kropotkin  sees  so  much  concealed  fanaticism  that  he  inter¬ 
prets  it  as  a  triumph  won  by  M.  Pobiedonostseff  over  his  pseudo- 
Liberal  colleagues.  The  writer  was  assured  on  authority  inti¬ 
mately  in  touch  with  him  that  M.  Pobiedonostseff'  was  so  disgusted 
that  he  threatened  another  retirement.  Now  M.  Pobiedonost- 
seff’s  views  upon  “  freedom  of  creed  ”  admit  of  no  doubt,  and, 
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this  being  so,  the  fact  that  his  view  of  the  Manifesto  is  unknown 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  reasoned  ambiguity  of  the  religious 
clause.  The  fact  is  that  freedom  of  creed  would  be  impossible 
under  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  as  freedom  of  trade  under  M.  Witte. 
It  is  M.  Pobiedonostseff’s  particular  virtue  to  persecute  from 
reasoned  fanaticism ;  and  for  such  there  is  no  cure.  In  his  study 
he  professes  to  believe  the  Christian  faith;  in  his  bureau  on  the 
Senate  Square  he  persecutes  anything  smacking  of  Christianity, 
but  will  tolerate  infidelity  and  even  blasphemy.  He  once — in  his 
study — asked  the  writer  his  views  on  a  particular  question,  and  on 
getting  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  his  wizened  face  contorted  with 
terror  as  if  the  unnameable  IT  in  Schiller’s  ballad  had  come 
floundering  out  of  the  Neva.  But  at  his  ministry,  M.  Pobiedono- 
stsefE  neither  believes  in  God,  nor  will  he  allow  any  one  else  to  do 
so.  Preferring  infidelity  to  faith,  and  blasphemous  hypocrisy  to 
honest  zeal,  he  rejoices  over  the  sneering  annual  Sacrament  of 
State  officials;  but  if  any  peasant,  led  to  deeds  by  faith,  should 
attempt  to  establish,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  civil  law,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the  prison,  Siberia,  or  the  Caucasus 
is  his  inevitable  doom.  Nothing  indeed  incites  the  Procurator  to 
persecution  so  much  as  to  see  a  single  head  raised  by  real  faith 
over  the  unleavened  mass  of  bestial  unreasoning  obedience. 

The  religious  clause  may  therefore  be  taken  as  one  of  the  armed 
men  in  the  Emperor’s  wooden  horse.  What  gave,  however,  a  still 
stronger  tinge  for  European  eyes  of  genuine  Liberalism  was  the 
definite  promise  to  abolish  “  forced  labour.”  The  translator  of 
the  Manifesto,  who  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  skill  with 
which  he  liberalised  an  ambiguous  document,  is  responsible  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  the  phrase,  “freedom  of  creed,”  for  there  was 
not  one  word  about  forced  labour  in  the  Manifesto  from  beginning 
to  end.  Thus  another  reform  promised  to  Russia,  not  by  the 
Tsar,  but  by  Reuter’s  agent,  goes  by  the  board.  The  promise  to 
reform  the  communal  laws  may  be  'taken  as  the  one 

harmless  inmate  of  the  woooden  horse.  But  it  is  not  too 
certain  that  he,  though  he  wears  no  sword,  comes  neces¬ 

sarily  with  a  gift  in  his  hands.  The  relaxation  of  the  com¬ 
munal  bonds  will  be  good  for  industry,  and  good  for  the  peasant 
himself,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  carried  out.  Slackening  the  chain 

an  inch  will  make  no  peasant  freer,  and  how  the  chain  can  be 

slackened  a  yard  without  a  collapse  of  communal  tenure — which 
the  Tsar  informs  us  he  is  determined  to  uphold — is  difficult  to 
see.  Here,  therefore,  we  are  still  in  the  depths  of  doubt.  But 
the  abolition  of  communal  liability  for  unpaid  taxation  is  definite 
and  plausible.  Plausible  because  it  appeals  to  the  average  man, 
who  does  not  see  why  the  prosperous  and  industrious  peasant 
should  pay  for  the  idle  defaulter.  To  most  Englishmen  it 
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is  perfectly  plain  that  if  A  and  B  agree  to  be  jointly  liable 
for  tbeir  common  taxes,  A  will  be  unjustly  forced,  if  B  is  an 
idle,  worthless  fellow,  to  pay  B’s  taxes.  In  Russia,  however, 
common  responsibility  for  taxes  operates  in  just  the  opposite 
way.  In  every  village  there  is  a  great  mass  of  very  poor, 
and  a  limited  number  of  prosperous  men  who  form  the  predatory 
class,  which  is  everywhere  disintegrating  Russian  rural  life.  In 
theory  this  is  a  rich  and  industrious  class,  unjustly  forced  to  pay 
for  the  poor  and  idle.  In  practice  the  poorer  a  peasant  is,  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  he  will  pay  his  own  taxes,  and  a  proportion 
of  his  rich  brother’s  as  well.  The  rich — and  industrious — have 
capital;  they  advance  money  to  the  poor — and  idle — with  which 
the  latter  pay  their  taxes ;  and  the  poor  and  idle  in  return,  having 
sold  to  the  rich  and  industrious  their  clothes  and  furniture  and 
implements  at  sixty  per  cent,  below  value,  transfer  “  on  lease  ”  to 
the  rich  and  industrious  their  land,  or  sell  their  stock,  and  even 
pledge  their  future  wages.  There  thus  goes  on  in  every  Russian 
village  a  process  of  general  impoverishment,  a  few  growing  richer, 
the  great  mass  growing  poorer  every  day,  and  communal  liability 
so  far  as  it  exists,  instead  of  equalising  wealth  by  making  the  rich 
pay  the  taxes  of  the  poor,  accentuates  the  difference  by  making 
the  poor  pay  the  taxes  of  the  rich. 

These  evils  are  not  inherent  in  communal  liability  at  all; 
they  spring  from  the  lack  of  cheap  credit.  Here  also  the  Mani¬ 
festo  promises  reform.  But  no  comprehensive  measure  is  likely 
to  be  carried  out,  as  long  as  the  credit  of  the  State  is  regarded 
as  a  preserve  for  the  industrial  classes  alone.  The  crying  need 
of  rural  Russia  is  an  universal  system  of  State  credit  for  the 
peasantiy,  and  no  attempt  to  reform  the  existing  institutions  is 
likely  to  accomplish  good.  Already  the  village  is  endowed  on 
paper  with  four  systems  of  credit  institutions,  whose  curious 
effect  is  generally  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  poor  and 
assist  the  predatory  operations  of  the  rich.  As  all  these 
organisations  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  peasants,  they  refuse  to  advance  money  to  the  needy;  and 
the  poor  peasant,  therefore,  instead  of  applying  to  the  credit  bank 
for  money  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  applies  to  the  rich  peasant,  who 
borrows  the  money  at  5  per  cent.,  and  lends  it  to  his  poor  brother 
for  anything  from  60  to  1,000  per  cent.  If  the  State  intends  to 
create  a  genuine  credit  land  bank,  this  evil  will  disappear.  But 
nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  that  M.  Witte  will  consent  to  divert 
his  patronage  and  his  plunder  from  the  fat  but  uusatiated  indus¬ 
trial  classes  to  the  famished  pt!asautry. 

So  far  the  Liberal  Manifesto  hints  at  little  and  promises  less. 
What  it  does  not  even  hint  at  is  a  relaxation  of  the  ruinous  admin¬ 
istrative  tutelage  under  which  the  people  dwindle  and  decay.  It 
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is  an  interesting  speculation  how  much  conscious,  and  how  much 
unconscious  hypocrisy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  held  by  the  Tsar  and  his  ministers  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  theory  that  the  people,  or  a  portion  of  the  people,  are  children 
who  need  a  guiding  line  for  every  step  is,  of  course,  not  confined 
to  St.  Petersburg.  The  artifices  of  oppression  are  everywhere  the 
same ;  and  when  Russian  officialdom,  ignoring  its  own  essential 
decadence,  oppresses  under  the  pretext  that  the  child-like  people 
are  unfit  for  self-control,  it  is  no  more  fatuous  than  the  Kaiser 
killing  civilisation  in  Posen  for  the  sake  of  “  higher  Teutonic 
culture.”  The  theory  of  tutelage  in  politics,  like  the  theory  of 
authority  in  religion,  stands  the  test  neither  of  logic  nor  of 
history;  yet  it  is  probably  as  much  genuine  respect  for  this 
abstraction  as  the  mere  selfishness  of  irresponsible  power  which 
keeps  the  Russian  Government  on  its  present  ruinous  and  self¬ 
destructive  path.  The  superstition,  ignorance,  and  exploitation 
with  which  Russia  is  going  rotten  can  all  be  traced,  without  the 
attribution  of  any  baser  motive,  to  the  ignoring  by  the  Tsar  and 
his  ministers  of  the  normal  conditions  of  a  healthy  national  life ; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  when 
pecking  out  the  eyes,  M.  Zengef,  gobbling  the  brains,  and  M. 
Witte,  sucking  the  blood  of  the  people,  are  sincerely  convinced 
that  they  render  infinite  services  by  performing  efficiently  all 
those  functions  of  spiritual  and  material  life  which  the  people  are 
themselves  unfit  to  fulfil.  The  breakdown  of  the  strait-waistcoat 
system  of  government  has  long  been  manifest  to  every  one  in 
Russia,  save  a  few  infatuated  reactionaries.  But  no  one,  Russian 
or  foreign,  who  has  a  close  knowledge  of  the  admirable  qualities  of 
the  Russian  people,  and  their  proved  fitness,  where  trusted,  for 
ruling  themselves,  can  see  any  hope  for  the  Empire  but  in  self- 
government;  and  it  is  certain  that  self-government,  with  all  its 
possible — and  probable — blunders  and  follies,  would  do  more  in  a 
year  to  elevate  and  civilise  the  people  than  can  be  done  in  a 
hundred  years  of  exalted  mediocrity  masquerading  as  omniscience. 

I  recall  in  this  connection  the  strange  and — outside  Russia — 
unrecorded  history  of  M.  Alexander  Novikoff,  and  his  famous 
theory.  If  he,  M.  Novikoff,  had  not  been  the  clever  son  of  the 
distinguished  lady  of  that  name,  he  would  probably  now  be  resid¬ 
ing  at  Irkutsk,  on  a  Government  pension  of  ten  roubles  a  month. 
M.  Novikoff  was  merely  a  gentleman  with  brains,  a  conscience, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  frankness,  having  from  the  first 
a  theory,  from  the  second,  a  feeling  that  duty  required  its  test, 
and  from  the  third,  the  honesty  to  confess  its  failure.  This 
gentleman,  viewing  from  a  St.  Petersburg  Chancellery  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  village  life  under  what  he  regarded  as  the  unchecked 
license  accorded  to  the  lower  orders,  determined  that  the  realisa- 
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tion  of  his  theory  would  regenerate  Russia.  The  theory  was 
simply  the  theory  of  tutelage  enforced  by  the  stick,  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Moscow  Viedomosti,  and  certain  Imperial  mani¬ 
festoes.  The  peasants  were  naughty  children,  hopelessly  cor¬ 
rupted  by  freedom,  curable  and  redeemable  alone  by  a  judicial, 
humane,  but  unsparing  stick.  What  was  wanted  was  a  good 
whipping  first,  a  second  good  whipping  to  drive  in  the  first,  and 
a  third,  applied  in  pity  not  in  anger,  to  perpetuate  the  second. 
The  anarchical  license  which  undoubtedly  does  exist  in  village 
life  was  to  be  repressed  by  “  rigorous  legality.” 

Armed  with  his  theory,  his  stick,  and  the  code  of  laws  in 
twenty-five  volumes  and  two  supplements — no  doubt  also  with  M. 
Pobiedonostseff’s  Course,  M.  Novikoff  set  out  to  renovate  the 
Russian  village.  What  was  notable,  of  course,  was  not  his  theory 
which  he  shared  with  the  whole  of  the  higher  officialdom,  but  the 
exceptional  opportunities  he  had  for  personally  putting  it  to  the 
test.  He  became  a  zemski  natchalnik,  or  Rural  Chief,  an  official 
who  is  in  his  utchastok  what  the  Tsar  is  supposed  to  be  in  his 
Empire.  The  Tsar  in  practice  is  merely  bureaucrat  of  All  the 
Russias;  the  zemski  natchalnik,  in  his  limited  dominion,  is  a 
genuine  Autocrat,  ruling  a  microcosmic  autocracy.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Russian  law,  the  zemski  natchalnik  has  a  right  to  do 
almost  anything,  and  when  he  has  no  right  he  has  all  the  power. 
The  infinitely  comprehensive  offence  known  to  Russian  law  as 
“refusal  to  submit  to  the  authorities,”  ensures  universal  obedi¬ 
ence;  and  the  rural  chief,  administrator,  magistrate,  and  his  own 
Court  of  Cassation  is  better  equipped  for  despotism,  benevolent  or 
malign,  than  any  official  in  the  Empire.  So  that  M.  Novikoff,  who 
settled  in  the  country  “  with  the  purpose  of  beating  into  the 
peasant  the  practical  wisdom  which  he  lacks,  and  beating  out  of 
him  his  detestable  intemperance  and  idleness,”  chose  his  post  with 
discretion. 

After  seven  years’  experimenting  with  his  theory,  M.  Novikoff 
emerged,  as  the  author  of  the  best  description^  of  peasant  life  and 
peasant  economy  published  in  the  Russian  language  for  many  a 
year.  The  theory  had  been  tested.  But  the  M.  Novikoff  who 
emerged  had  cast  his  theory  to  perdition.  Experiment  had  quite 
killed  his  faith  in  the  tutelage  of  the  wise  and  the  submission 
of  the  foolish,  and,  the  regenerative  stick  broken,  he  came  forward 
to  plead  the  cause  of  education,  leniency,  individual  freedom, 
and  non-interference  from  without;  — 

“The  universal  wail  over  the  disintegration  of  village  life,  the  muzhik’s 
poverty,  his  savagery,  has  one  and  only  one  cause;  that  is,  the  immemorial 

(1)  RecolUctiong  of  a  Rural  Chief.  By  Alexander  Novikoff.  St.  Peteorsburg 
1899. 
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custom  of  holding  him  with  a  tight  rein,  and  depriving  him  of  all  inde¬ 
pendence.  ...  I  leave  the  service  with  the  deep  conviction  that  by  beating 
and  hammering  you  will  achieve  nothing  whatever.” 

For  “authority”  and  “legality,”  M.  Novikoff  has  not  one  good 
word.  The  first  is  anarchical,  the  second  non-existent.  Authority 
is  the  governor,  who  ignores  the  eternal  complaints  from  all  sides 
of  abuse  of  power;  legality,  the  starosta  who  punishes  a  peasant 
for  “  rudeness.”  As  for  the  alleged  indolence  of  the  people,  and 
the  general  complaint  that  the  peasants  borrow  money  from  land- 
owners  on  the  security  of  their  future  labour,  and  then  evade 
their  obligations,  M.  Novikoff  retorts  that  he  has  farmed  his  own 
land  for  fifteen  years,  and  never  met  with  any  labour  question. 

“  I  deny  absolutely  that  the  peasants  dislike  work,  and  on  the  contrary 
assert  that  they  will  work  joyfully  for  the  most  trifling  wages,  even  for 
bread.  ...  I  offered  fifteen  kopecks  (3|d.)  a  day  for  peasant  women.  .  .  . 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  that  is,  for  fourteen  hours’  work.  I  required  a 
hundred,  but  issued  no  advertisement,  yet  from  the  next  volost,  a  distance 
of  twelve  versts,  there  came  five  hundred  women  imploring  me  for  work. 
Yet  in  this  district  one  landlord  declared  that  he  could  not  get  women  for 
field  work  at  any  price.” 

The  whole  system  of  tutelage,  he  declares,  must  be  swept  away. 
Flogging  must  be  replaced  by  “education,  education,  education.” 
Yet  this  gentleman  set  out  seven  years  before  with  a  genuine 
idealist  belief  in  despotism.  The  exercise  of  limitless  tyranny  has 
made  him  the  enemy  of  tyranny;  in  fact,  he  is  that  rare  bird,  a 
despot  convinced  by  the  untrammelled  exercise  of  despotism,  that 
despotism  is  unprofitable,  immoral,  and  self -destructive.  Now 
the  fatuity  of  the  Tsar’s  Manifesto  essentially  lies  in  this,  that 
it  emphasises  determination  to  proceed  in  the  old  path.  The 
phrases,  “  strengthening  order  and  truth,”  “  rigorous  responsibility 
to  Us,”  “  principles  foreign  to  Russia-  life,”  “  the  firm  base  of 
Faith,  Law,  and  Authority,”  the  denunciation  of  “Sedition,”  and 
the  attribution  of  special  virtues  to  the  ruinous  system  of  Alex¬ 
ander  III. — all  these  indicate  only  too  clearly  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  it  may  reform  in  detail,  has  not,  as  was  believed, 
experienced  any  general  revelation  similar  to  that  of  M.  Novikoff. 
It  promises  merely  the  continuance  of  the  old  system  of  despotism 
doing  its  bad  best;  there  is  no  foi'eshadow  of  a  real  awakening. 

In  all  this  there  is  cause  enough  for  suspicion.  But  the  wooden 
horse  so  far  has  disgorged  only  its  least  offensive  inmates. 
Another  warrior  wriggles  out,  labelled  local  government,  with 
peace  on  his  lips  for  the  better  beguiling  of  the  unsuspecting 
sentry,  and  a  two-edged  sword  in  his  hand.  After  further  vague 
hints  at  rural  reforms,  we  come  upon  a  promise  to  create  “  pro¬ 
vincial  councils.”  A  London  newspaper  was  so  overcome  by  this 
Liberalism  that  it  affirmed  that  the  good  Tsar  was  about  to  grant 
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local  self-government  to  the  people,  implying  that  elective  insti¬ 
tutions  were  a  new  thing  in  Russian  history.  Yet  if  there  is  one 
paragraph  in  the  Manifesto  which  implies  not  merely  stagnation 
but  actual  reaction,  it  is  this.  At  best  the  promise  means  that 
the  Zemstvos,  as  in  1902,  will  be  excluded  from  work  for  which 
they,  more  than  any  body  in  the  Empire,  are  specially  fit.  At 
worst,  it  means  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  inserted  against  elective 
local  government,  and  the  realisation  of  M.  Witte’s  long  cherished 
plan  of  destroying  the  Zemstvos,  and  ruling  the  Empire  in  every 
detail  by  an  uniform  bureaucracy. 

The  history  of  M.  Witte’s  secret  machinations  against  free  local 
government  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  pages  in  Russian  history. 
With  the  western  interviewer  M.  Witte  is,  of  course,  a  Liberal, 
but  the  Janus  face,  with  its  westward  smile  and  eastward  frown, 
has  a  forked  tongue  also,  and  habitually  keeps  up  two  antipodal 
arguments  with  sardonic  but  vindicated  faith  in  the  folly  of  his 
auditors.  Hinting  Constitutionalism  to  Europe,  his  secret  deal¬ 
ings  with  his  complaisant  master  reveal  a  determination  to  oblite¬ 
rate  the  last  symbol  of  freedom  that  remains  in  the  Empire ;  and  i 
at  the  same  time  reveal  a  duplicity  and  selfishness  which  would  be 
incredible  if  not  recorded  in  black  and  white.  The  history  of  this 
plot  is  recorded  in  the  famous  Secret  Memorandum  ^  written  by  M.  j 

Witte  in  1899,  in  reply  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Gore-  j 

muikin,  who  proposed  to  extend  the  local  self-government,  or 
Zemstvo  system,  to  western  Russia,  and  to  certain  other  great 
Russian  provinces  at  present  under  administrative  rule.  The 
extension  of  the  Zemstvos  is  demanded  as  a  necessity  by  all  but 
rabid  reactionaries,  and  M.  Goremuikin’s  project  was  in  no  sense 
an  extreme  concession  to  Liberalism.  But  M.  Witte  took  alarm, 
and  succeeded,  by  secret  opposition,  in  frustrating  M.  Goremuikin, 
his  objections  to  self-government  being  embodied  in  the  Secret 
Memorandum,  which  has  lately  been  published  in  Germany.  For 
those  who  admire  the  mediaeval  conception  of  statecraft  as 
opposed  to  modem  statesmanship,  M.  Witte’s  plea  presents  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  reasoned  wickedness,  and  ruthless  insensi¬ 
bility  to  considerations  of  public  welfare. 

Free  local  government,  says  M.  Witte  in  effect,  may  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  people.  But  under  the  Russian  autocracy  it  is  impossible, 
for  we  cannot  at  once  tolerate  local  liberty,  and  repress  local  aspirations 
towards  Constitutionalism.  Therefore,  elective  institutions  must  be 
abolished,  or  autocracy  must  abdicate.  The  latter  being  impossible,  the 
government  should  destroy  the  elective  local  governments,  and  substitute 
universal  bureaucracy,  such  as  at  present  exists  in  Poland  and  the  other 
non-privileged  governments. 

(1)  Secret  Memorandum  of  States-Seoretary  S,  Y.  Witte,  Minitter  of  Finance 
(18991.  Second  edition.  Stuttgart,  1903. 
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To  expound  this  thesis,  M.  Witte  prepared  a  lengthy  memoran¬ 
dum  of  two  hundred  pages,  written  with  extraordinary  dialectical 
skill,  in  which  he  adduces  the  experience  of  all  Western  Europe, 
and  quotes  every  foreign  writer  on  Russia,  from  M.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu,  to  Mr.  Kennan,  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  bureaucracy  and 
the  political  designs  of  the  Zemstvos.  M.  Witte  may  be  accused 
of  duplicity,  hut  not  of  hypocrisy;  and  where  other  reactionaries 
wax  lachrymose  over  the  Sieged  vices  of  freedom,  he  is  frank, 
admits  his  motives,  and  professes  open  contempt  for  questions  of 
right  and  wrong.  While  the  conventional  Russian  absolutist 
denounces  the  Zemstvo  for  extravagance  or  corruption,  declares 
it  wastes  its  resources  on  education  and  neglects  agriculture,  and 
so  on,  M.  Witte  makes  no  pretence,  but  admits  the  services  the 
Zemstvos  have  rendered,  and  declares  they  would  render  still 
greater  service  were  they  released  from  the  suspicion  and  tyranny 
of  St.  Petersburg.  But  politics  in  Russia,  he  argues,  resolve 
themselves  into  a  contest  between  Autocracy  for  itself  and  the 
Zemstvo  for  the  people,  and  if  Autocracy  does  not  crush  the 
Zemstvo,  the  Zemstvo'  will  crush  Autocracy.  The  logical  attitude 
of  the  Government  would  have  been  either  “the  total  abolition 
of  elective  institutions  and  the.  substitution  of  administrative 
rule,”  or  more  freedom  to  the  Zemstvo,  and  the  abdication  of  the 
Autocracy.  But  Autocracy  had  neither  the  will  to  abdicate  nor 
the  courage  to  crush  the  hydra,  and  took  half-measures,  failing, 
says  M.  Witte,  “to  make  out  of  the  Zemstvos  an  obedient  instru¬ 
ment  of  governmental  authority.”  This  dualist  attitude,  he  says, 
must  now  be  abandoned ;  and  in  reply  to  M.  Goremuikin,  who  says 
that  “Russia  is  primarily  a  country  of  local  self-government,” 
retorts :  “  Russia  in  its  past  and  present  is  primarily  an  Empire  of 
administrative  centralisation.”  The  arguments  used  by  M.  Gore¬ 
muikin  in  support  of  self-government  are  unobtainable,  save  in  so 
far  as  they  are  repeated  in  M.  Witte’s  ironical  inverted  commas, 
“  Self-government,”  he  appears  to  have  affirmed,  “  develops  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  people,  and  imparts  the  practice  and  instinct  for 
organisation.”  “Self-government,”  replies  M.  Witte,  this 
time  citing  Prof.  Gradovsky,  “means  the  consecration  of  separa¬ 
tist,  anti-governmental,  anti-national,  and  even  anti-social  tenets 
which  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  healthy  social  forces.”  M. 
Witte — divide  et  impera — declares  that  his  objection  is  confined 
“  only  to  self-government  in  which  all  classes  are  represented,” 
but  he  has  no  objection  to  the  fatal  system  of  corporate  or  class 
self-government,  which,  outside  the  Zemstvos,  obtains  everywhere. 
Finally,  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  M.  Witte’s  supposed  enemy,  but 
secret  ally  in  many  strange  undertakings,  is  cited  to  the  effect 
that  “the  essential  interests  of  Russian  rule”  would  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  an  extension  of  free  local  government. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  M.  Witte,  still  all-powerful,  drove 
M.  Goremuikin  from  his  ministry  over  this  question,  it  is  plain 
that  the  hints  contained  in  the  Manifesto  at  local  autonomy  are 
meaningless.  M.  Witte,  in  his  negative  argument,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  right?  the  Autocracy  can  no  longer  face  the  organised 
opposition  fostered  by  the  present  elective  institutions,  and  the 
ending  of  these  institutions  is  in  all  probability  intended  as  the 
last  throw  of  the  dice,  the  result  being  either  success,  in  which 
case  Absolutism  will  triumph,  at  least  temporarily,  or  failure, 
resulting  from  open  revolt.  M.  Witte’s  constructive  politics  are, 
however,  still  more  remarkable.  After  postulating  that,  “The 
lordship  of  law  and  justice,  freedom  and  personal  independence 
.  .  .  may  exist  under  any  form  of  government,”  he  proceeds  to 
portray  his  ideal  State,  which  he  bases  on  universal  but  perfected 
bureaucracy.  Abolish,  he  says,  all  self-government,  thus 
killing  political  designs,  and  improve  the  administration,  thus 
ensuring  content,  and  Autocracy  is  seated  safe  for  ever  on  an 
unshakable  throne.  This  thesis  is  elaborated  in  a  chapter  entitled 
“  The  Need  for  Badical  Eeconstruction  of  Local  Government  on 
one  Universal  Plan”;  and  in  it  M.  Witte  paints  a  Saturnian  age 
of  peace  and  goodwill,  in  which  the  Tsar  will  be  so  undisputedly 
master,  that  he  may  grant  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  freedom  of  the  person,  and  may  abolish  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  “exceptional  measures,”  arbitrary  arrest,  administrative 
exile,  and  all  the  other  abominations  to  which  the  present  Auto¬ 
cracy  has  to  recur  merely,  says  M.  Witte,  because  it  palters  with 
free  local  government :  — 

“  Onoe  the  government  can  rely  upon  all  parts  of  the  administration,  and 
the  administration  becomes  the  government’s  assured  support,  exceptional 
measures  become  needless.  The  government,  having  established  definite 
laws,  may  observe  without  fear  all  the  phenomena  of  private  and  public 
independence,  such  as  freedom  of  speech  and  thought.  .  .  .” 

Of  course,  M.  Witte  is  much  too  able  a  man  to  believe  in  any 
such  thing.  But  Utopia,  ruled  by  benevolent  despots  and 
righteous  policemen,  is  an  attractive  lure,  which  enables  him  to 
conceal  the  real  motives  of  his  campaign  against  self-government, 
success  in  which  alone  will  enable  him  to  realise  those  widespread 
fiscal  and  economic  ambitions  which  I  described  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  this  review.^  The  local  autonomies  by  decentralising  taxa¬ 
tion,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambitions;  and  the  pretended 
affection  for  Autocracy,  which  he  expresses  in  his  memoran¬ 
dum  in  the  words,  “Personally,  I  confess  the  conviction  that 
Constitutionalism,  is  ‘  the  great  lie  of  our  time  ’  ”  ^  is  in  reality 

(1)  January,  1903. 

(2)  The  phraae  is  taken  from  M.  PobiedonostseS’s  Motcov)  Album. 
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inspired  by  a  desire  to  remove  the  only  obstacles  in  his  path. 
Already  the  obstacle  has  been  pushed  partly  aside  by  the  out¬ 
rageous  law  of  12th  June,  1900,  which  indirectly  diverted  the 
local  rates  into  the  Imperial  Treasury.  This  law  was  passed 
against  a  majority  of  nineteen  to  ten  in  the  Council  of  State,  M, 
Witte,  who  has  great  and  deserved  contempt  for  that  old  man’s 
home,  invoking  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  M,  Pobiedonostseff,  and 
his  faithful  servant,  M.  Sipyagin,  the  Liberal  trinity  then  exact¬ 
ing  the  Emperor’s  consent.  This  act  of  open  war  against  local 
betterment  was  first  illuminated  by  the  secret  memorandum,  which 
showed  M.  Witte,  money-lending  Europe’s  Liberal  reformer,  as 
plotting  to  excise  the  only  healthy  organs  in  the  dropsical  body 
of  the  State. 

M.  Witte,  as  I  have  said,  is  much  too  clever  a  man  to  believe 
in  the  Saturnian  age  which  he  foreshadows  when  local  freedom 
is  extinct.  But  he  knows  that  Autocracy  cannot  rely  upon  itself. 
The  old  Slavophilism  preserved  Autocracy  by  basing  the  State 
on  “  Autocracy,  Orthodoxy,  and  the  Land,”  meaning  by  the  Land 
universal  local  autonomy.  Imperial  omnipotence  was  to  rest  un¬ 
assailed,  paying  the  price  of  security  by  leaving  the  people  to 
work  out  their  local  destinies  unmolested.  But  long  before  the 
Voronezh  Committee  told  him  the  truth,  M.  Witte,  a  Slavophile  in 
his  day,  discerned  the  vanity  of  this  ideal.  Autocracy  supreme 
and  local  freedom  far  from  being  mutual  props,  were  natural 
antagonists.  Autocracy,  therefore,  to  exist,  must  find  some  new 
mainstay,  and  the  Slavophile  chimsera  is  therefore  to  be  expelled, 
and  the  new  trinity,  “  Autocracy,  Orthodoxy,  and  Patronage,” 
exalted  in  its  place.  With  the  State  sole  owner  of  capital  and 
the  instruments  of  production,  an  infinite  tchinovnitchestvo, 
ruling  and  trading,  the  blood,  brains,  and  stomach  of  the  State, 
will  function  as  one;  and  the  people,  all  absorbed  in  the  govern¬ 
mental  machine,  will  abandon  their  strivings  towards  freedom, 
and  achieve  that  greater  measure  of  content  which  comes  from 
obedience  and  ambition  alone  to  push  their  individual  interests. 
An  Empire  of  officials  is  well  greased  against  friction;  and  the 
continuous  chain  beginning  with  the  muzhik-bureaucrat  below,  and 
ending  transcendentally  with  the  Autocrat-bureaucrat  on  top,  will 
move  round  its  million  pulleys  noiselessly  to  the  end  of  time. 
Half  an  Empire  of  bureaucrats  will  grow  corn,  distil  brandy,  forge 
iron,  drive  engines,  and  edit  official  newspapers,  the  rest  will  eat 
bread,  drink  brandy,  drive  ploughs,  read  newspapers,  themselves 
hewing  trees,  breeding  horses,  slaughtering  oxen,  censuring 
official  newspapers — and  so  on  in  the  infinite  interchange  of 
bureaucratic  Socialism,  the  Autocrat  immovably  on  top,  propped 
by  the  love  of  two  hundred  million  officials,  all  athirst  for  ad- 
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vancement,  each  carrying  in  his  knapsack  the  stick  of  ministerial 
omnipotence.  “  Exceptional  measures  ”  will  disappear  from  the 
scheme.  In  an  Empire  under  civil  service  regulations  dis¬ 
cipline  will  be  king ;  reduction  from  the  Ministry  of  Manufactures 
to  a  foremanship  in  an  official  factory  will  repress  political 
aspirings;  and  everyone  will  bless  his  Tsar,  and  thank  his  God 
that  he  lives  in  a  land  where  obedience  and  the  filling  up  of  a 
form  with  fifty  different  headings  may,  with  good  fortune,  raise 
him  to  a  pinnacle  whereover  towers  alone  the  sacred  figure  of 
his  Tsar. 

But  we  are  deflected  from  M.  Witte’s  secret  ideals  by  the 
glaring  light  which  his  memorandum  casts  upon  the  inner 
mechanism  of  Autocracy.  Here  intrigue,  hatching  tragedy, 
merges  in  pure  comedy.  The  omnipotent  Tsar,  says  M.  Witte, 
in  effect,  doesn’t  count  at  all,  hut  takes  the  orders  of  his  ministers, 
which  being  coated  with  the  sugar  called  “  representations  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty,”  are  just  that  dimanda  onesta,  which 

Si  dee  seguir  eon  Vopera  tacendo. 

For  months  a  secret  polemic  wages  between  two  powerful 
ministers;  wisdom,  craft,  infinite  reams  of  paper  fly  from  head 
to  head;  M.  Witte  marches  Gneist,  Stein,  Haxthausen,  Buckle, 
Mill,  and  Aksakoff  in  mutilated  citations  to  demolish  local  govern¬ 
ment,  while  M.  Goremuikin,  with  less  learning,  but  more  imi^ery, 
“  human  dust,”  “  psychological  aberrations,”  &c.,  proves  his  con¬ 
trary  thesis  equally  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  Tsar  of  All  the 
Russias  is  the  only  authority  either  dares  ignore.  It  is  plainly 
hinted  by  M.  Witte,  the  Tsar  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  duel, 
and  is  even  unaware  of  its  cause.  His  Majesty,  when  he  appears 
on  the  scene  at  all,  appears  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  holding 
basin  and  bandages  for  the  wounded.  According  to  M.  Witte,  the 
Emperor  sits  all  day  in  his  study  with  bowed  head,  reading 
trumpery  reports  from  provincial  governors,  and  recording,  like 
Macaulay’s  servant-girl  with  her  penny  novelette,  his  Imperial 
opinions  in  marginal  notes.  His  Majesty’s  observations,  though 
lightly  charged  with  destiny,  are  but  the  more  worthy  of  trans¬ 
lation  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  believe  in  the  rule 
of  the  exalted  strong  man.  The  Governor  of  Viatka,  for  instance, 
says  M.  Witte,  who  is  piling  up  evidence  of  Zemstvo  machina¬ 
tions,  reports  that :  — 

“Owing  to  the  extremely  dangerous  tendencies  of  a  party  of  Zemstvo 
Liberals  ....  there  is  springing  up  a  class  of  persons  whose  ....  actions 
will  be  inimical  to  the  Government;  and,  in  particular,  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Government  Zemstvo  Executive  is  unworthy  of  con¬ 
fidence.” 
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The  Carlylean  ideal  Tsar  of  All  the  Eussias,  contemptuous  of 
what  “  able  editors  say,”  would  telegraph  for  their  heads  on  a 
charger.  The  real  Emperor  indites  on  the  margin :  — “  How  sad, 
I  hear  the  same  thing  everywhere  ” ;  or — “  I  am  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised.”  If  the  wit  is  on  the  side  of  the  ministers  the  Emperor, 
it  must  be  admitted,  wins  in  brevity.  The  Autocrat-ministers 
fight  through  a  thousand  pages  for  the  fate  of  the  Empire;  the 
Bureaucrat-Emperor  rules  by  making  marginal  notes  on  pieces 
of  paper.  In  the  end,  M.  Witte,  with  better  dialectics  (M.  Witte 
does  not  write  his  own  memoranda,  but  supplies  the  thesis,  leaving 
the  erudition  and  the  syntax  to  a  ghost),  drives  his  enemy  from 
the  field,  and  remains  master  until  a  more  erudite,  Jesuitical,  and 
convincing  disputant  appears  in  the  person  of  M.  Plehwe,  who — 
there  is  much  premature  rejoicing  at  St.  Petersburg — has  put  M. 
Witte  to  flight,  and  captured  the  Imperial  annotator  heart  and 
soul.  I  confess,  having  watched  their  careers  with  considerable 
attention,  I  had  sooner  be  put  to  flight  with  M.  Witte  than  sit  in 
the  triumphal  car  of  Monsieur  von  Plehwe. 

I  enlarge  on  this  subject  with  purpose.  The  puerilities  of 
Absolutism  are  not  without  their  moral  even  for  us.  There  is 
a  certain  type  of  half-breed  freeman  in  England  that  admires  the 
Russian  government  immensely,  apparently  to  justify  Burke’s 
apophthegm  that  “  there  never  yet  was  a  mean  and  abject  mind 
that  did  not  admire  an  intrepid  and  dexterous  villain.”  He  dis¬ 
likes  the  Russian  government,  indeed,  denounces  its  wickedness, 
makes  it  out  a  hundredfold  worse  than  it  ever  was — poor,  timorous 
thing.  But  its  supposed  efficiency  and  parade  of  power  delight 
his  heart,  he  contrasts  it  with  Mr.  Balfour,  as  indeed  he  may,  and 
compares  it  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  indeed  he  might;  coveting 
its  methods  while  professing  to  abhor  its  morals.  But  where  on 
earth  are  the  skill  and  efficiency  in  all  this  meddle  and  muddle, 
timidity,  impudence,  cross-purposes,  quarrelling,  and  incoherency  Y 
What  hope  is  there  of  any  consistent  policy — reaction  or  re¬ 
form — with  a  well-intentioned,  annotating  Emperor,  buffeted  to 
and  fro  between  a  dozen  ministerial  antagonists,  men,  mystics, 
pedants,  charlatans,  and  madmen?  Ancestor-worship,  fanaticism, 
Marxian  Socialism,  good  intentions,  and  vulgar  police-rule — what 
digestible  dish  can  any  man  make  out  of  such  ingredients?  The 
fact  is  that  no  person  familiar  with  recent  Russian  history  can 
see  one  atom  of  consistency  in  the  present  Emperor’s  reign.  It 
is  a  history  of  a  dozen  inimical  influences,  each  contending  for 
dominion,  but  none  gaining  it  for  more  than  a  month.  If  recent 
history  were  written,  like  M.  Kostomaroff’s  “  in  the  personality  of 
its  chief  actors,”  we  should  find  the  policy  of  the  Emperor 
analysed  in  the  light  of  the  following  personages,  all  of  whom — 
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to  adopt  spiritualist  slang — have  played  the  part  of  “  control  ” 
for  a  greater  or  less  period :  — 

“The  spirit  of  our  Unforgotten  Father.” 

M.  Pobiedonostseff,  persecutor. 

M.  Witte,  friend  of  religious  liberty. 

M.  Bogoliepoff,  oppressor  of  the  students. 

General  Vannovsky,  friend  of  the  students. 

M.  Bloch,  friend  of  peace. 

General  BobrikoS — in  Finland. 

M.  Goremuikin,  would-be  extender  of  elective  government. 

M.  Witte  again,  its  enemy. 

M.  Sipyagin,  humble  servant  of  M.  Witte. 

M.  Plehwe,  his  mortal  enemy. 

M.  Phillippe,  cvoker  of  shades. 

M.  Demtchinsky,  compeller  of  clouds. 

No  system  of  government,  good  or  bad,  could  hope  to  survive 
such  a  confusion  of  counsellors.  The  fact  is,  the  Autocracy, 
having  neither  the  wisdom  to  concede,  nor  the  courage  thoroughly 
to  repress,  is  dying  of  its  own  insufficiency.  It  may  last  ten 
years,  it  may  last  ten  months.  But  if 

“The  swift  decree 
Yet  hovers,  and  the  fiery  incarnation 
Is  yet  withheld,” 

the  cause  is  the  people’s  weakness,  not  their  oppressors’  strength. 
The  people  wax,  their  enemies  wane  in  power ;  and  the  weakness, 
or  rather  wisdom,  of  the  Tsar’s  chief  minister  is  a  portent  of  the 
approaching  doom.  As  rats  desert  a  sinking  ship,  so  the  Atlas 
of  the  Autocracy,  shrinking  under  the  burden  which  he  himself 
has  done  most  to  make  unbearable,  now  repents  his  sins  and 
his  memorandum,  dabbles  with  Constitutionalism  in  private 
conversations,  and,  I  am  told  on  good  authority,  is  even  engaged 
on  another  erudite,  Jesuitical,  and  convincing  memorandum  to 
prove  that  Absolutism  is  on  its  last  legs.  As  it  is  but  five  years 
since  M.  Witte  “  personally  confessed  to  the  conclusion  that  Con¬ 
stitutionalism  is  ‘  the  great  lie  of  our  time,’  ”  his  new-born 
Liberalism  will  cause  surprise  to  the  uninitiated.  But  M.  Witte’s 
conclusions  are  given  to  ending  in  what  Shelley  called  “  a  full 
stop  of  a  very  qualified  import;”  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  prove 
that  Autocracy  is  sick  incurably  as  easily  as  before  he  prescribed 
its  infallible  medicine.  The  Minister  of  Finance  is  one  of  those 
fortunates  whose  advice  is  taken,  and  if  he  declares  that  Autocracy 
is  doomed,  he  may  thereby  doom  Autocracy.  But,  judging  by 
past  experience,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  His  Majesty  will 
consider  he  has  solved  the  problem,  by  writing  a  marginal  note : 
“  Regrettable !  But  I  hear  the  same  thing  from  all  quarters  now- 
a-days.” 


E 


R.  E.  C.  Lo.ng. 


A  FRENCH  PREFACE  AND  MOROCCO. 


I  Hadj  Abd  el  Kareem  hitched  up  his  flowing  draperies  and 
1  walked  down  the  jetty  with  me,  when  I  was  leaving  Tangier  the 
other  day  for  “  London  Country.”  We  had  been  discussing  the 
I  situation  in  which  the  young  Sultan  of  Morocco  finds  himself  to¬ 
day,  and  Abd  el  Kareem  thoughtfully  combed  his  white  beard  with 
three  delicate  yellow  fingers  as  he  walked.  We  parted  at  the  head 
of  the  steps,  where  my  boat  waited.  The  fingers  of  our  right 
hands  met,  and  then,  as  the  gracious  habit  of  his  people  is,  the 
Hadj  raised  his  hand  to  his  lips. 

“  And  what  is  your  last  word  about  the  outlook  for  Morocco, 
Iladj  ?  ”  I  asked.  The  long  beard  moved  to  a  heavy  sigh,  the  cash- 
mere-covered  shoulders  of  the  old  gentleman  rose  in  melancholy 
deprecation,  and :  — 

“  Ihyeh’llah !  ”  quoth  he.  “  The  page  of  Allah’s  book  on  which 
is  written  ‘  End  ’  against  the  Empire  of  our  Lord  at  Fez  draws 
very  near  to  reading.  All  that  slaves  (men)  may  do  to  hasten  on 
that  reading  slaves  are  doing !  ” 

“Such  as,  particularly?”  The  Jew  boatmen  below  were 
patient,  though  their  gunwale  scraped  and  bumped  the  jetty  stairs 
with  every  wave. 

“  Ihyeh — the  aggression  of  the  Fransawis  (French)  and  the 
indiscretion  of  the  Ingleezi  (English),  and — Ihyeh,  Friend,  thou 
knowest  well  what  ails  mine  own  people.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
mummeries  at  Court ;  but  I  say  that  a  good  bundle  of  faggots,  well 
bound,  will  float  a  laden  ass  across  a  river,  whilst,  cut  the  faggots 
apart,  let  them  float  separately,  and  they  will  not  bear  a  chicken 
to  safety.  We  are  not  bound  one  to  another  in  this  my  El  Maghrib ; 
there  be  many  Nazarenes  whose  business  and  pleasure  it  is  to  widen 
our  divisions,  and — upon  what  is  the  Empire  to  float?  Ihyeh — 
Bism’Illah !  It  is  true  that  only  that  which  is  written  ean  be. 
Good  be  with  ye  !  ” 

And  so  I  left  him  still  thoughtfully  combing  his  beard.  And 
in  Gibraltar  that  evening  I  began  my  perusal  of  the  Marquis  de 
Segonzac’s  remarkable  new  book :  Voyages  au  Maroc,  with  its 
startling  preface  by  M.  Etienne,  deputy  for  Oran,  and  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  “  The  aggression  of  the 
Fransawis,  and  the  indiscretion  of  the  Ingleezi,”  I  quoted,  as  i 
turned  the  first  page  of  this  outspoken  piece  of  Chauvinism. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  British  public  care  little  and  know  less 
about  Moorish  aflairs ;  and  in  this  we  difler  greatly  from  our  neigh- 
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hours  across  the  Channel.  Yet  the  most  powerful  European  | 

Minister  who  ever  held  sway  in  Morocco  represented  the  Court  of  ! 

St.' James  there;  yet  the  most  strategically  valuable  port  in 
Morocco  was  once  held  and  occupied  by  Britain;  yet  England’s 
greatest  naval  leader  held  that  Tangier  was  of  even  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Power  that  looked  to  rule  the  seas  than  Gibraltar ;  yet 
the  strength  and  importance  of  Britain’s  position  at  the  gate  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  highway  to  the  East,  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  neutrality  of  the  strip  of  littoral  facing  Gibraltar  from 
Melilla  to  Cape  Spartel.  It  is  scarcely  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
the  day  will  come  when  the  fertile  north-western  shoulder  of 
Africa,  lying  as  it  does,  practically  within  heavy  gun  range  of 
southern  Spain  and  Gibraltar,  commanding  as  it  dues  the  all  im¬ 
portant  maritime  gate  to  the  East,  will  prove  of  greater  value  to 
some  European  Power  than  could  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa, 
with  its  blood-stained  miles  of  veldt,  and  its  fortune-bearing  centres 
of  mining  industry.  But  at  present  the  public  that  is  stirred  by 
the  words  Empire  and  Imperialism  is  scarcely  more  to  be  touched 
by  mention  of  Morocco  than  by  reference  to  remote  centres  of 
China,  though,  according  to  more  than  one  student  of  world  poli¬ 
tics,  we  shall  presently  have  urgent  reason  to  concern  ourselves 
as  much  with  one  as  with  the  other.  The  Extreme  West  (in  the 
Mohammedan  sense)  and  the  Far  East,  have  many  points  in 
common,  besides  the  fact  that  both  are  as  inimical  to  Christendom 
as  water  is  to  fire. 

But  even  in  England,  to-day,  the  most  casual  reader  of  news¬ 
papers  has  heard  that  France  is  periodically  accused,  by  travellers, 
by  students  of  foreign  politics,  and  by  Moorish  kaids  in  far  south¬ 
eastern  settlements,  of  aggression  in  Morocco.  There  have  even 
been  solemn  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  followed  by 
equally  solemn  and  soothing  replies.  And,  if  one  excepts  the 
handful  of  Europeans  who  really  know  Morocco,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  civilised  world  has,  without  afterthought,  accepted  as  final 
France’s  reiterated  assurances  that  her  only  desire  is  to  maintain 
that  mysterious  myth,  the  status  quo  in  Morocco,  and  to  keep  peace 
and  order  within  her  Algerian  frontier,  where  it  marches  with 
the  borders  of  the  realm  of  the  Lofty  Portal,  Mulai  Abd  el 
Aziz  IV.  of  El  Maghrib.  True,  we  were  informed  in  1901  that 
France  had,  with  never  a  by  your  leave,  extended  her  Algerian 
frontier  across  a  belt  of  Moorish  territory,  two  hundred  kilometres 
wide;  but  observant  English  readers  thought  of  the  north-west 
frontier  of  British  India,  and  were  silent,  whilst  the  unobservant 
majority,  to  whom  Figuig,  Igli,  and  Ain  Sefra  were  as  one,  and 
the  caravan  trade  route  from  Timbuctoo  a  mere  relic  of  the  Haroun 
el  Eascheed  myth,  accepted  the  news  with  their  breakfast  rolls, 
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and  passed  on  to  the  perusal  of  the  stock  and  share  list  and  the 
latest  betting.  The  Quai  d’Orsay,  as  it  might  have  been  Albion 
at  her  most  perfidious,  spoke  deprecatingly  of  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
fining  her  Algerian  frontier  more  clearly,  and  sighed  under  the 
burden,  the  white  man’s  burden,  of  maintaining  peace  among  the 
turbulent  tribes  of  the  Tuat.  “  We  desire  only  to  assist  his 
Shareefian  Majesty  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 
Morocco.  That  is  the  Moorish  interest  which  France,  in  common 
with  all  other  civilised  Powers  concerned,  must  continue  to  serve, 
with  patience  and  loyalty.  England,  the  perfidious,  may  well 
have  other  schemes  afoot — see  else  the  favour  shown  her  people  at 
the  Moorish  Court — France  at  least  is  disinterested  and  single- 
minded  as  a  child  here.” 

I  recalled  these  things  as  I  opened  the  Marquis  de  Segonzac’s 
book,  and  remembered  being  jeered  at  for  an  alarmist  for  having 
ventured  to  assert  and  re-assert  in  the  past  that  France  desired 
much  beyond  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Morocco.  I 
found  that  the  Marquis  kept  tolerably  clear  of  politics  in  his  very 
interesting,  if  unsatisfying,  book.  I  gathered  that  he  had  gleaned 
a  great  deal  of  highly  useful  information  on  his  travels — for  the 
French  Foreign  Ofiice.  At  least,  I  imagine  that  he  gleaned  for 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  that  for  these  reasons:  I  know 
that  he  did  travel  over  unfrequented  ways ;  I  am  practically  certain 
that  he  obtained  much  first-hand  information  of  a  rare  sort;  I 
satisfied  myself  by  perusal  of  his  book  that  he  had  not  dispensed 
his  gleanings  to  the  reading  public.  Rather  had  he  given  out  to 
the  public  just  such  husks  and  chaff,  such  winnowings  of  a  rich 
crop  as  may  be  gathered  by  the  casual  observer  in  Christian - 
influenced  Tangier.  But,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  preface  to  this 
book  (this  book  which  will  interest  students  of  Morocco  rather 
by  reason  of  the  reserve  of  knowledge  it  suggests,  than  of  the  in¬ 
formation  it  imparts)  was  written  by  the  Deputy  for  Oran,  a 
French  politician  whose  influence  in  Algeria  and  whose  position 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  give  weight  to  his 
words.  The  reserve  of  the  book  is  remarkable — severely  diplomatic. 
The  outspoken  frankness  of  this  authoritative  preface  is  a  good 
key  M'ith  which  to  open  doors  left  discreetly  closed  by  the  Marquis 
de  Segonzac.  One  has  thought  of  the  Marquis  de  Segonzac  as  a 
I  young  gentleman  more  remarkable  for  adventurous  daring  than 
I  for  discretion  or  diplomacy ;  but  in  this  book  he  appears  a  veritable 
I  Machiavelli  beside  the  writer  of  his  preface,  who  represents  an 

j  important  Algerian  department  in  Paris.  Says  M.  Etienne  of  the 

author  of  these  Voyages  au  Maroc:  — 


“  The  authur  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  draw’  political  conclusions.  But  he 
has  chosen  Morocco  for  the  scene  of  his  explorations,  feeling  that  the 
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knowledge  of  that  coTintiy  is  of  the  first  importance  to  France;  and  it  is 
this  which  gives  his  work  its  particular  interest.  Upon  the  solution  of  the 
Morocco  question  depends  the  future  of  Franoe”  (The  italics  arc  mine.) 

“  There  is  no  question  here  of  one  of  those  rich  and  more  or  less  desirable 
countries  which  it  is  possible  to  divide.  The  enormous  sacrifices  which 
France  has  made  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  will  be  made  worthless  if  this 
solution  is  not  in  conformity  with  French  interests  and  rights.  France 
holds  these  rights  from  Bugeaud,  and  Lamoricieriej  from  her  army  of  Africa, 
and  from  her  Algerian  colonists.  What  other  European  Power  can  show 
similar  rights  ?  ” 

To  judge  from  all  her  official  assurances  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
France  would  have  us  believe  that  the  vague  rights  referred  to 
here  are  the  privileges  of  helping  the  Sultan  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  Morocco,  and  keeping  the  peace  on  the  Moorish- 
Algerian  frontier  I  But  even  the  careless  English  newspaper 
reader  could  hardly  be  asked  to  accept  such  suggestions  in  the 
light  of  a  passage  like  the  following :  — 

“  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  alone  is 
truly  international,  France  cannot  divide  Morocco  with  anyone  ”  (English 
readers  are  requested  to  give  these  italicised  words  their  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration,  bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  authority  behind  them.) 
“  From  the  political  point  of  view  the  present  position  of  France  in  Morocco 
is  equivalent  to  the  efforts  of  seventy  years  nullified.  From  the  economical 
point  of  view,  Algeria  is  impoverished  by  the  development  on  its  flank  of 
a  country  whose  climate  and  products  are  similar,  whilst  it  is  very  much 
more  fertile.  Finally,  from  the  Mussulman  point  of  view,  Islam  in 
northern  Africa,  escaping  from  our  sphere  of  influence,  French  possessions 
may  catch  lire  all  at  once,  as  the  Algerian  forests  are  kindled  by  the  siroccos 
of  summer,  by  reason  of  a  European  Power  endeavouring  to  recommence 
the  crusade  of  Christianity  against  the  Mussulmans,  and  thus  putting 
its  foot  upon  an  ant-heap.  Such  is  the  future  which  awaits  us  if  we  admit 
the  establishment  beside  us  of  any  European  neighbour.” 

Is  not  that  fine,  and  frank,  and  French!"  And  how  well  M. 
Etienne  manages  his  warning  dig  at  Britain  the  perfidious,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  crusades  and  ant-heaps !  That  is  his  comment  upon 
Britain’s  policy  at  the  Moorish  Court  since  the  death  of  Itegent 
Wazeer  Ba  Hamed;  a  policy  which  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years  has  suggested,  not  a  definite  pui-pose,  but  a  degree  of  wake¬ 
fulness  which  is  better  than  absolute  indifference.  “  If  we  admit 
the  establishment  beside  us” — France's  own  establishment  there 
is  here  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus  airily  does  M.  Etienne 
repudiate  and  brush  aside  all  France’s  official  assurances  regarding 
her  policy  in  Morocco  during  the  past  decade. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Deputy  for 
Oran  bases  his  claims  for  France  in  Morocco.  It  will  be  found 
that  if  the  claims  are  judged  daring,  the  only  word  left  to  apj»ly 
to  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  based  will  be,  “  insolent  I  ” 
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“  It  <s  not  only  that  Morocco  does  not  present  in  any  way  for  the  other 
Powers  the  same  interest  as  for  us,  but  one  may  say  without  paradox  that 
their  interest,  well  understood,  is  to  oppose  nothing  to  our  preponderance. 
Several  foreign  writers  who  are  above  suspicion  have  expressed  this  senti¬ 
ment  plainly  again  and  again,  and  if  their  language  has  somewhat  changed 
of  late,  we  have  only  our  weakness  and  timidity  to  blame.  What  in  effect 
do  the  Powers  want?  Peace,  and  the  security  which  will  permit  them  to 
develop  their  commerce,  and  in  a  probably  not  distant  future  to  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture.  France  only,  with  her  experience  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  and  the  Berber,  can  succeed  in  such  an  enterprise.” 

There  is  something  almost  magnificent  about  M.  Etienne. 
“  France  only,  with  her  experience  of  the  Mussulman.”  That  is 
something  like  vanity !  It  displays  a  patriotism  peculiarly 
French.  A  patriot  of  our  own  presented  his  blind  eye  to  the  tele¬ 
scope  levelled  at  certain  signals.  The  Deputy  for  Oran  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  history  of  the  past  century,  and  utterly  ignores  India 
and  Egypt,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Mohammedan  world  as 
known  to  Europe,  in  the  heat  of  his  own  dream  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  French  Empire  in  North  Africa.  Then,  perhaps,  with 
a  thought  of  France’s  professed  care  of  the  Moorish  status  quo 
only,  M.  Etienne  adds :  — 

“Any  partition  must  end,  in  this  rugged  and  difficult  country,  where 
the  f  omen  tors  of  disorder  will  ever  be  sure  of  impunity  by  passing  from 
one  territory  to  another,  in  hopeless  anarchy !  ”  French  annexation,  we 
must  assume,  would  merely  cement,  in  peace  and  harmony,  the  mysterious 
status  quo.  British  criticism  is  forestalled,  and  the  peasant  conscience  of 
France  is  quieted  in  anticipation,  by  the  following  naive  passage  : 

“  ‘  Every  position  on  the  road  to  India,’  said  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  ‘ought  to  belong  to  us  and  will  belong  to  us.’  In 
virtue  of  this  axiom  England  took  the  Cape  and  Mauritius  in  1815,  Aden 
in  1839,  Perim  in  1857,  Cyprus  in  1878,  and  Egypt  in  1882;  an  admirable 
example  of  political  intelligence  and  perseverance  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Let  us  adopt  it  as  a  principle  that  no  influence  rivalling  ours  ought  to  make 
any  attempt  against  our  preponderance  in  the  whole  of  Barbary,  and  let 
us  prepare  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  realize  this  claim,  without  haste 
or  interruption,  with  some  continuity  of  design,  and  some  energy  in  the 
execution,  though  we  be  for  this  purpose  obliged  to  recur  to  the  last  argu¬ 
ment  of  peoples  and  kings  :  Ultima  ratio  regum.” 

Thus  M.  Etienne,  in  martial  vein,  quotes  the  motto  which  once 
ornamented  the  muzzles  of  French  cannon,  whilst  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
asks  Europe  to  believe  that  the  only  mission  of  F’rance  in  Morocco 
is  the  peace-making  elder  brother’s  desire  to  preserve  order  and 
bolster  up  Moorish  independence.  But  even  M.  Etienne,  frankly 
as  he  shows  us  his  country’s  real  aims  in  North  Africa,  yvould  not 
have  us  deem  him  ruthless :  — 

“  Shall  it  he  said  of  us  Colonials  that  we  dream  only  of  victories  and 
conquests?  Such  a  thing  is  far  from  our  thoughts;  if  our  policy  is  wise, 
moderate,  and  well  carried  out,  we  believe  there  will  be  no  such  necessity. 
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On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  present  ourselves  to  the  Sultan  and  to  Morocco 
as  a  Mussulman  Power,  the  only  one  capable  of  protecting  him  against  the 
covetousness  of  Europeans.” 

Was  ever  Vice-President  so  candid? 

“  It  is  for  us  to  guide  the  Sultan  in  the  way  of  progress,  and  certainly 
we  shall  do  it  with  more  prudence  and  discernment  than  our  rivals  have 
sometimes  shown.  It  is  perhaps  for  Morocco  above  all  that  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  France  should  be  her  instructor.” 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  bring  Moors  to  M.  Etienne’s  way  of 
thinking.  Algeria  is  too  close  to  them ;  they  know  too  much  of  the 
lives  of  their  cousins  over  the  border. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  ways  and  means,  from  M. 
Etienne’s  point  of  view.  And  here  the  present  writer  would  say 
that,  absurd  as  the  French  pretence  of  disinterestedness  in  Morocco 
may  have  been  (it  has  sufficed  apparently  to  hoodwink  Europe, 
and  certainly  it  has  effectually  deceived  the  British  public,  if  not 
a  large  proportion  of  British  statesmen),  there  is  nothing  half¬ 
hearted  or  inefficient  in  the  methods  adopted  by  France  to  build 
up  and  extend  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Morocco.  Watchful, 
tireless,  and  consistent,  patient  in  small  matters,  instant  in  punish¬ 
ment,  and  peremptory  in  all  questions  of  real  import,  France  has 
steered  her  course  toward  Moorish  dominance  with  masterly  pre¬ 
cision  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  picking  up  threads  carelessly 
dropped  by  England,  disregarding  no  least  indication,  missing  no 
smallest  advantage,  and  securing  beyond  possibility  of  loss  every 
point  scored  in  the  diplomatic  game.  The  teaching  and  spread 
of  the  French  language,  the  bestowal  of  French  official  patronage, 
and  the  granting  of  protection  (scornfully  refused  by  England) 
to  the  Shareefs  of  Wazzan,  are  but  instances.  The  uses  of  the 
Algerian  army  upon  the  Moorish  frontier,  and  the  gradual  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Algerian  railway  upon  Moorish  soil,  are  doutbless 
very  well  known  to  M.  Etienne:  — 

“  Undoubtedly  there  is  here  a  delicate  task,  and  one  which  demands  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  single  day.  This  is  not  the  place  to  indicate  the 
means  of  action  at  our  disposal ;  they  are  many,  of  the  first  order,  and  some 
among  them  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no  other  European  Power  has  their 
like.  Let  it  suffice  to  allude  to  the  services  which  we  can  expect  from  our 
Algerian  Mussulmans  as  commercial  and  political  agents.  Islam  knows  no 
frontiers,  and  that  is  why  those  one  might  wish  to  create  in  Morocco  will 
ever  be  useless.  Algerian  Mussulmans  are  regarded  in  Morocco  not  only 
as  compatriots,  but  as  brothers.  ‘  Ya  Khouia,’  ‘  Mon  frere,’  is  the  greeting 
with  which  all  Moors  welcome  them.”  (The  same  remark  would  apply  with 
equal  pertinence  to  the  Mohammedans  of  southern  China.)  “And  then, 
what  an  admirable  instrument,  in  a  skilful  hand,  are  these  Shareefs  of 
Wazzan,  who  have  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France!” 
(The  late  Shareef  of  Wazzan,  when  he  married  an  English  lady,  applied 
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to  the  British  Minister  for  English  protection,  which^  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  from  the  diplomatic  standpoint,  was  rudely  refused  him.  France 
naturally  welcomed  the  affronted  and  influential  Saint  with  open  arms.) 
“We  have  compromised  them,  but  scarcely  used  them.  The  Shareef  of 
Wazzan  is  the  first  personage  in  Morocco,  after,  or  perhaps  even  before 
the  Sultan,  who  in  some  sort  receives  investiture  from  him,  and  who  appeals 
to  his  religious  prestige  whenever  he  finds  himself  in  a  difficult  situation ! 
It  may  be  said  then  without  exaggeration  that  the  protection  of  these  holy 
persons,  if  we  know  how  to  use  it,  can  be  equivalent  to  us  to  a  protectorate 
of  Morocco.  They  allow  us  to  act  over  the  Blad-es-Siba,  over  all  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Berber  States,  that  is  to  say  over  two-thirds  of  Morocco.”  (This 
would  be  news  to  the  hardy  Berbers  of  Morocco,  who^  as  France  will  find 
to  her  cost  should  she  ever  put  into  action  her  policy  of  annexation,  own 
allegiance  to  no  man.”) 

Finally,  M.  Etienne  says:  — 

“  Scientific  curiosity  was  not  the  sole  motive  of  the  traveller.  Under 
the  desired  prudence  of  the  explorer,  one  feels  the  ardour  of  the  soldier, 
who  :  ‘  In  his  nomad  dreams  sees  everywhere  the  shadow  of  his  flag  spread 
itself  upon  his  path.’  The  Marquis  de  Segonzac  has  placed  at  the  service 
of  science  and  of  his  country  his  boldness  as  an  officer  of  Spahis,  his  heroism 
and  endurance.  He  has  written  his  name  beside  those  of  those  valiant  ones 
of  whom  a  people  is  justly  proud,  the  De  Foucaulds,  the  Foureaus,  and  the 
De  Brazzas.” 

The  present  writer  lias  quoted  this  document  at  some  length, 
not  merely  because  of  its  inherent  interest,  but  in  the  earnest  hope 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  light  by  which  the  too  easy-going  British 
public  may  read  more  clearly  their  news  of  the  march  of  events, 
the  downward  march  of  events,  in  Morocco.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  to  England  of  the  future  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Extreme  West  of  the  world  of  Islam.  “The  next 
European  war  will  be  waged  over  Morocco,”  said  the  far-seeing 
Disraeli.  There  could  be  no  more  serious  menace  to  Britain’s 
supremacy  afloat  and  as  a  world  power  than  the  establishment  of 
a  French  Morocco,  linked  to  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  forming  a 
North  African  Empire.  Further  than  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  (while  the  inevitability  of  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the 
Shareeflan  Government  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Moorish 
Empire  may  be  admitted)  the  recent  upheaval  in  Morocco,  and 
the  success  achieved  by  the  Pretender  to  Abd  el  Aziz’  throne,  is  a 
state  of  things  for  which  the  English  are  partly  responsible. 
Oddly  enough,  in  view  of  the  dishonesty  and  corruptness  of  their 
administration,  the  Moors  are  not  either  a  disloyal  or  an  insur¬ 
rectionary  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  loyal  (piety  and 
loyalty  are  interchangeable  terms  in  Mohammedan  communities), 
long-suffering,  and,  upon  the  whole,  law-abiding.  The  Pretender’s 
recent  successes  are  chiefly  due  to  the  charges  he  was  able  to  bring 
against  the  young  Sultan  and  his  government.  “  Your  sovereign 
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is  a  renegade,  his  measures  are  inspired  by  infidels,  his  pleasures 
are  those  of  the  Christians,  his  desire  is  to  swamp  us  with  infidel 
innovations.”  For  those  charges — the  Pretender’s  battle-cry — the 
English  are  responsible.  The  British  policy,  and  the  indiscretions 
of  various  private  citizens  of  Britain,  gave  the  Father  of  the  She 
Ass  his  chance ;  and,  optimistic  correspondents  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  the  Pretender  or  of 
the  young  Sultan’s  troubles.  In  my  last  letters  from  Tangier, 
from  a  correspondent  in  daily  touch  with  the  capitals  and  the 
Court,  I  read :  — 

“  The  situation  has  been  growing  more  and  more  complicated  and  serious 
since  you  left,  though,  perhaps  less  immediately  critical.  The  actual 
condition  of  the  country  remains  much  the  same.  As  you  know,  that  is 
sufficiently  chaotic.  But  the  psychic  conditions,  the  mood  of  the  people, 
are  more  serious.  Now^  at  long  last,  the  foreign  Ministers  begin  to  shake 
their  heads  ominously,  and  to  show  symptoms  of  anxiety.  Only  the  French 
appear  cheerful,  though  to  be  sure  their  affairs,  particularly  in  Algeria, 
are  tangled  enough.  It  is  certain,  that  with  all  their  brilliant  qualities, 
the  Fi-ench  are  no  colonists.  Abd  er-Rahman,  Abd  es-Saddik  has  been 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  Fahsia  (people  of  Fez)  to  their  senses,  but  these 
and  the  Anjeerah  people  are  said  to  have  taken  fresh  offence  at  Abd  er- 
Rahman’s  going  to  receive  King  Edward.  Indeed,  this  feeling  against 
England  is  being  constantly,  secretly,  and  effectively  fanned  by  the  one 
European  Power  with  a  well-defined,  business-like  policy  here,  and,  aided 
at  every  turn  by  the  tools  of  that  Power,  the  stupid  natives  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Fate  that  is  spelled  Foreign  Intervention.” 

There  is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  the  page  of  “  The  book 
of  Allah,”  on  which  is  written  the  final  break  up  of  the  Moorish 
Empire,  has  been  almost  reached.  After  the  perusal  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  like  M.  Etienne’s  preface  to  the  Marquis  de  Segonzac’s  book 
on  Morocco  (the  preface  is  signed :  “  Eug.  Etienne.  Depute 
d’Oran.  Vice-President  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,”  and  the  book 
obviously  enjoys  official  countenance  and  approval),  there  should 
be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  France’s  aims  and 
desires  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  this  rapidly 
crumbling  realm.  It  is  for  Britain  to  say  whether  France  should 
be  given  the  free  hand  she  appears  to  accept  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whether  it  is  indeed  true  that,  ‘‘  France  only,  with  her  experience 
of  the  Mussulman  and  the  Berber,  can  succeed  in  such  an  enter¬ 
prise.”  If  the  policy  of  drifting  be  pursued  much  further,  the 
time  for  Britain  (really  the  Power  most  shrewdly  concerned)  to  I 
speak  will  have  gone  by  for  ever.  But,  if  the  worst  is  to  be,  and 
Euro])e  is  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  French  Morocco,  there 
remains  still — for  the  present — the  question  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  say 
in  Egypt,  or  in  Newfoundland.  A  crumb  is  better  than  no  bread, 
and,  once  the  loaf  is  seized,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  even 
such  a  crumb,  as,  by  comparison  with  the  sacrifice  of  all  claims  in 
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Morocco,  the  withdrawal  of  harassing  French  pretensions  in  Egypt 
would  be.  Events  have  before  now  proved  the  ability  of  the 
average  Englishman  to  interest  himself  deeply,  upon  Imperial 
grounds,  in  the  fate  of  remote  Antipodean  wilds.  Surely,  with 
the  records  before  him  of  the  Soudan,  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  of 
(libraltar,  of  the  essential  import  to  us  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea, 
the  average  Englishman  can  interest  himself  in  the  imminent 
fate  of  the  land  behind  the  African  Pillar  of  Hercules. 

A.  J.  Dawson. 


Postscript. 

The  following  delayed  letter,  dated  May  Ist.,  has  now  reached 
me  from  Tangier,  written  by  a  gentleman  who  knows  as  much 
of  the  true  inwardness  of  Moorish  affairs  as  any  European  living, 
and  who,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter  was  journeying  on  the 
road  from  the  Court  to  the  coast :  — 

“From  the  evidence  I  have  been  gathering  during  the  past  few  weeks 
I  am  practically  certain  that  the  present  rebellion  has  been  carefully  fanned 
and  encouraged  by  an  anti-English  combination  on  the  part  of  two  lesser 
Powers  with  the  one  Power  w’hose  policy  in  Morocco  has  long  been  clear 
to  all  who  know  the  country.  I  know'  now  that  the  Pretender  was  in  Tangier 
early  last  September,  and  I  am  assured  that  he  was  in  -touch  with  European 
officials  at  that  time.  He  is  said  to  be  advocating  the  claims  of  Mulai 
Mohammed  El  Semiali,  a  descendant  of  the  Drissine  dynasty,  the  founders 
of  Fez,  and  of  the  Mosque  of  Moulai  El  Dris  in  that  city.  This  movement 
is  daily  assuming  more  importance,  and  counts  many  adherents  even  in 
Tangier,  and  in  other  ports.  Personally,  I  begin  to  fear  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  young  Sultan  must  be  doomed;  but  the  English  in  Tangier  admit 
no  doubts  as  to  his  final  triumph ;  which  would  be  well  enough  if  the  English 
were  really  prepared  to  back  him,  in  the  tight  corner  they  have  helped  him 
to  reach.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Shareefs  of  the  country — a  power  here,  as 
you  know' — are  working  tooth  and  nail  for  his  opponent ;  and  now  that  I  find 
that  at  least  one  of  the  European  Powers  favour  the  Pretender,  whilst  all 
the  friends,  soldiers,  officials,  &c.,  of  Abd  el  Aziz  lie  on  their  oars,  1  really 
cannot  see  upon  w'hat  grounds  one  can  base  any  reasonable  hopes  of  the 
Sultan’s  triumph.  It  is  true  he  is  still  paying  his  troops,  but  only  with 
borrowed  money,  and  1  doubt  whether  his  foreign  creditors  will  continue 
their  advances  for  long,  particularly  when  one  considers  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  sending  remittances  inland  from  the  coast,  when  the  caravans  may 
be  attacked  at  any  moment  en  route  by  the  Jeballa.  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  more  hopeful  advices,  and,  as  you  say,  look  for  the  brightest.  But 
there  would  be  no  sense  in  my  deceiving  you.  I  simply  state  the  facts 
as  I  see  them.  As  for  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  it  seems  to  me 
obvious  that— well,  that  France  has  made  up  her  mind  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  her  to  shake  the  tree,  that  Morocco,  the  ripe  and  much  desired 
plum,  may  fall  at  last  into  her  ready  hand.’’ 
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It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  perused  with  more  pleasure  any 
volumes  than  these  two  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Neio  Letters  and 
Memorials.  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  is  well  warranted  when 
he  claims  for  them,  in  his  admirable  Introduction,  “  they  sparkle 
with  wit,  they  afford  delightful  glimpses  of  the  meagre  fireside 
in  Cheyne  Row,  round  which  the  great  ones  of  the  greatest  epoch 
of  a  great  age  were  glad  to  gather,  they  throw  illuminative  side 
lights  upon  memorable  events.”  There  is  “a  grace  beyond  the 
reach  of  art”  about  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  unconventional  and  unpre¬ 
meditated  utterances.  And,  as  one  turns  over  the  pages,  and 
follows  her  and  her  husband  through  their  life-pilgrimage 
together,  from  the  19th  of  May,  1825,  the  date  of  the  first  letter — 
a  year  before  their  marriage — to  the  28th  of  December,  1865, 
when  the  end  was  so  near  for  her,  one  feels,  ever  more  and 
more,  what  Carlyle  has  called,  not  too  strongly,  “  the  all-per¬ 
vading  simple  grace,  the  perfect  truth,  and  perfect  trustfulness 
of  that  beautiful,  cheerful,  intelligent,  and  sprightly  creature.” 
“  The  cleverest  letters  I  ever  read,”  he  says,  in  another  place. 
Certainly,  I  have  read  none  cleverer. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  place,  long 
ago  secured,  among  the  most  highly  gifted  and  charming  women 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Her  rank  in  the  department  of 
literature  which  was  hers,  no  competent  critic  will  question. 
The  special  interest  and  importance  of  these  two  volumes  are  of 
a  personal  kind.  They  are  an  important  contribution  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  which  began  to  rage  soon  after  Thomas  Carlyle’s  death; 
indeed,  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  they  will  make  an  end 
of  it.  Carlyle’s  only  surviving  literary  executor  was  the  late 
James  Anthony  Froude,  the  other  two,  John  Forster  and  John 
Carlyle,  having  predeceased  him.  Within  a  month  after  his 
demise,  in  1881,  his  two  volumes  of  Reminiscences  were 
brought  out  by  Froude — who,  probably,  had  caused  them  to  be 
previously  printed  in  anticipation  of  that  event.  A  year  after¬ 
wards  appeared  the  two  volumes  dealing  with  Carlyle’s  Early  Life. 
In  1883  the  three  volumes  of  the  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle  were  published.  Two  years  later  the  world 

(1)  New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  annotated  by  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  edited  by  Alexander  Carlyle,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.  With  sixteen  illustrations.  In  two 
yolamea.  London  :  John  Lane,  1903. 
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received  Froude’s  final  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Carlyles — the  two  volumes  of  the  Life  in  London.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  general  effect  of  these  publications  of  Froude’s  was  to 
excite  a  vast  amount  of  dislike  to  Carlyle;  nay,  in  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne’s  emphatic — but  not  too  emphatic — words,  to 
hold  him  “up  to  obloquy  as  a  misanthrope,  a  raging,  snarling 
egotist,  a  miserable  dyspeptic,  a  restless  Annandale  eccentric,  a 
venomous  iconoclast  of  other  men’s  reputations,  a  boor,  and  a 
brute,”  whose  boorishness  and  brutality  were  specially  manifested 
to  his  charming  and  accomplished  wife.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
point  upon  which  the  British  public  especially  fastened — that 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  systematically  neglected  and  bullied  by  her 
husband;  nay,  more,  that  he  gave  her  grave  cause  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  to  say  the  least,  by  his  warm  admiration  of,  his 
elcse  intimacy  with,  a  great  lady  who  especially  delighted  to 
honour  him.  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  puts  it  amusingly — 
ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat  ? — “  The  verdict  of  Society  was 
that  Mr.  Froude  proved  him  to  be'  a  bad  man,  who  was  cruel  to 
his  wife,  and  compelled  her  to  go  in  an  omnibus  while  he  was 
riding  an  expensive  horse.”  And  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  set 
his  seal  to  the  verdict.  “All  London,”  he  wrote  to  Lady  Aber- 
cromby,  in  March,  1881,  “  is  talking  about  the  Reminiscences 
with  well-deserved  reprobation.  ...  It  contains,  however,  a  true 
picture  of  the  man  himself.  .  .  .  While  talking  about  shams,  he 
was  himself  the  greatest  of  shams.” 

Jowett — delineated  with  photographic  accuracy  in  one  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  pen  and  ink  sketches,  as  “  a  poor  little  good-humoured  owlet 
of  a  body,  Oxford  Liberal,  and  very  conscious  of  being  so :  not 
knowing  right  hand  from  left  otherwise  ” — had  a  grudge  of  his  own 
to  pay  off  against  the  dead  man.  So  had  the  British  public.  The 
biting  phrase,  “twenty-seven  millions,  mostly  fools,”  was  by  no 
means  forgotten.  Many  long  ears  were  still  tingling  with  it. 
The  opportunity  of  Philistinism  had  come,  and  the  most  was  made 
of  it.  That  “Old  Cato  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you,”  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  doctrine,  and  acceptable  to  the  crowd.  Carlyle’s 
personal  character  was  maligned;  nay,  more,  his  intellectual 
achievements  were  belittled,  and  the  eccentricities  of  speech 
and  demeanour,  which  were  the  outcome  of  his  strong 
rugged  individuality,  were  burlesqued.  All  this  was  intensely 
painful  and  saddening  to  many  who,  like  myself,  were  conscious 
of  vast  spiritual  and  intellectual  obligations  to  Carlyle.  But 
there  was  nothing  for  it  save  to  wait  patiently  till  “  the  explosion 
of  the  doggeries,”  as  he  might  have  said,  had  somewhat  subsided ; 
and  then  to  embrace  such  opportunities  as  might  offer  for  stating 
a  juster  estimate  of  him.  One  such  presented  itself  to  me  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1895.  I  was  lecturing  at  the  Royal 
VOL.  LXXIH.  N.S  3  L 
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Institution  on  “Four  English  Humourists^  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.”  One  of  these — in  my  judgment  the  greatest — was  Car¬ 
lyle. 

The  object  of  the  lecture  which  I  devoted  to  Carlyle,  was  to 
put  before  my  audience  the  substance  and  real  significance  of  his 
message  to  his  day  and  generation.  Hut  I  prefaced  it  by  a  few 
observations  which,  I  hoped,  might  to  some  extent  dispel  the 
cloud  of  misapprehension  and  prejudice  then  hanging  so  darkly 
over  him.  I  may  be  permitted  to  reproduce  here,  in  an  abridged 
form,  the  pleas  which  I  urged  in  his  behalf. 

“Well,  what  can.  we,  who  love  and  honour  Carlyle,  say  in  extenuation 
of  his  faults?  Several  things,  I  think,  may  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  the 
man  was  eminently  human — he  would  never  have  done  the  work  he  did  if 
he  had  not  been  that;  acutely  sensitive,  hasty  in  temper,  and  quick  to 
express  his  grievances,  real  or  imaginary.  Listen  to  the  testimony  of 
another  great  man  about  himself  : — 

“  ‘  I’m  ashamed  of  myself,  of  my  tears  and  my  tongue ; 

So  easily  fretted,  so  often  unstrung; 

Mad  at  trifles  to  which  a  chance  moment  gives  birth ; 

Complaining  of  heaven,  and  complaining  of  earth.’ 

“  Well,  the  feeling  which  these  verses  express  must  often  have  been 
Carlyle’s.  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle’s^  too !  Is  there  any  of  us  who  could 
endure  the  test  of  the  lurid  glare  of  publicity  cast  upon  our  most  private 
thoughts,  our  most  unguarded  and  undisciplined  utterances?  I  am  sure 
I  could  not.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  could.  Should  we  like  such  thoughts 
and  utterances  to  be  published  to  the  world?  Would  it  be  fair  to  us? 
Would  it  give  a  really  true  impression  of  us?  Consider  the  magnifying 
effect  of  print.  A  word  harmless  or  almost  harmless  in  conversation,  or 
even  in  a  letter,  or  a  diary,  often  acquires  a  sinister  significance  in  the 
fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  book.  Carlyle,  then,  was  intensely  human. 
And,  for  that  reason,  faults  and  foibles  incident  to  humanity  came  out 
in  him  more  strongly  than  they  are  wont  to  come  out  in  more  animal  men. 
Again,  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  it  is  an  old  saying  and  a  true,  ‘  Nullum 
magnum  ingenium  sine  melancolia.’  Melancholy — Johnson  defines  it  as 

‘a  gloomy,  pensive,  and  discontented  temper,’ — is  ever,  more  or  less,  the 
portion  of  genius.  Further,  remember  Carlyle’s  origin  and  early  training. 
Still  sadness — it  is  not  necessarily  unhappiness — is  impressed  upon  the 
peasant  life  of  Scotland.  Wherever  Puritanism  has  prevailed,  ‘  glory  and 
loveliness  have  passed  away  ’  from  common  existence.  ‘  Out  of  the  day 
a  joy  hath  taken  flight.’  So  much  is  unquestionable  truth.  I  am  well 
aware  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  If  grace  and  gladness  have  drooped  under 
a  Puritanical  regimen,  the  more  severe  and  Stoical  virtues  have  flourished. 
Thia  by  the  way.  But  Carlyle’s  irritability  and  acidity  are  also  traceable 
immediately  to  a  physical  cause.  As  we  all  know,  he  was  a  lifelong  martyr 
to  dyspepsia.  Perhaps  this  was  an  incident  of  his  prophetic  calling.  It 
is  difficult  to  think  of  a  propliet — unless  it  be,  perhaps,  Balaam,  the  son 
of  Beor — as  eupeptic.  How  is  it  possible  for  ‘one  who  feels  the  im¬ 
measurable  world,’  one  who  lives — the  expression  is  Carlyle’s — ‘  in  a 

(1)  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  my  definition  of  the  word  “  humourist  ”  :  “  an 
artist  who  playfully  gives  us  his  intuition  of  the  world  and  human  life.”  Carlyle’s 
playfulness,  as  1  pointed  out,  “  is  usually  of  the  grimmest — the  playfulness  of  the 
Uon  or  of  the  bear  :  and  it  is  his  distinctive  note.” 
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continual  element  of  black  broken  by  lightnings,’  one  who  is  ever  haunted 
by  startling  or  lugubrious  visions,  one  whose  scroll  is  written  within  and 
without  with  lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe,  to  keep  a  good  digestion? 
The  Hebrew  prophets — Moses  and  Samuel,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Jeremiah 
and  Jonah,  for  example — must  have  been  as  ‘gey  ill  to  deal  wi”  as  Carlyle 
himself.  Assuredly  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  Hellenic  prophets,  if 
Teiresias,  as  we  find  him  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  is  a  true  type  of  them. 
One  must  expect  a  prophet  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  choleric,  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  unfair,  as  Carlyle  often  was.  But  every  one  who  knew  him 
well — that  was  not  my  privilege — found  him  the  most  generous,  the  most 
tender-hearted,  the  kindliest  of  men.’* 

I  felt  intensely  the  truth  of  what  I  urged  in  this  portion  of  my 
lecture.  I  felt,  also,  that  it  was  insufficient  for  that  full  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Carlyle  which  I  desired.  I  said  as  much  to  an  eminent 
man  of  letters,  who  thought  about  him  as  I  did.  “  Ah,”  he  replied, 
“this  depreciatory  account  of  Carlyle  rests  only  on  Froude’s  word, 
you  know.”  “No,”  I  rejoined,  “there  are  the  documents.” 

“  True,”  he  responded “  hut  we  don't  know  what  tricks  Froude 
may  have  played  with  them."  Now,  I  think,  the  special  value  of 
the  two  volumes  before  me  is  that  they  enable  us  to  understand 
fully,  and  to  estimate  rightly,  the  tricks  which  Froude  played  with 
papers  entrusted  to  him  by  Carlyle.  They  give  the  full  text  of 
those  letters  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  which  Froude  mutilated  or  put  aside, 
and  as  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  truly  avers,  “  they  dissipate  the 
cloud  of  disparagement  which  Froude  succeeded  in  putting  round 
her  husband’s  memory ;  they  smoothe  out  the  dints  and  brush  away 
the  stains  and  blurs  with  which  negligent  usage  and  venomous 
breathings  have  tarnished  the  most  massive  and  shining  literary 
reputation  of  the  last  century.” 

Let  us  go  on  to  consider  a  little  how  they  do  this.  And,  first, 
I  will  ask  my  readers  to  peruse  Carlyle’s^own  solemn  injunctions, 
in  his  will,  concerning  the  selection  from  his  wife’s  letters  which 
he  himself  had  made  :  — 

“My  Manuscript  entitled  ‘Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,’ 
is  to  me  naturally  in  my  now  bereaved  state,  of  endless  value,  though  of 
what  value  to  others  1  cannot  in  the  least  clearly  judge  :  and  indeed  for 
the  last  four  years,  am  imperatively  forbidden  to  write  farther  on  it  or 
even  to  look  farther  into  it.  Of  that  manuscript  my  kind  considerate  and 
ever  faithful  friend  James  Anthony  Froude  (as  he  has  lovingly  promised 
me)  takes  precious  charge  in  my  stead;  to  him  therefore  I  give  it  with 
whatever  other  furtherance  and  elucidation  may  be  possible ;  and  I  solemnly 
request  of  him  to  do  his  best  and  wisest  in  the  matter,  as  I  feel  assured  he 
will.  There  is  incidentally  a  quantity  of  Autobiographic  Record  in  my 
Notes  to  this  Manuscript,  but  except  a  subsidiary  and  elucidative  of  the 
Text,  I  put  no  value  on  such  :  express  Biography  of  me,  I  had  really  rather 
that  there  should  be  none.  James  Anthony  Froude,  John  Forster  and  my 
Brother  John  will  make  earnest  survey  of  the  Manuscript  and  its  Sub- 


(l)  Four  English  Humourists  of  the  Ninttecnth  Century,  pp.  119-122. 
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sidiaries  there  or  elsewhere,  in  respect  to  this  as  well  as  to  its  other 
bearings;  their  united  utmost  candour  and  impartiality  (taking  always 
James  Anthony  Froude’s  practicality  along  with  it)  will  evidently  furnish 
a  better  judgment  than  mine  can  be.  The  Manuscript  is  by  no  means  ready 
for  publication;  nay,  the  questions.  How,  When  (after  what  delay,  seven, 
ten  years),  it  or  any  portion  of  it  should  be  published  are  still  dark  to  me; 
but  on  all  such  points  James  Anthony  Froude’s  practical  summing  up  and 
decision  is  to  be  taken  as  mine.  The  imperfect  copy  of  the  said  Manu¬ 
script  which  is  among  my  papers  with  the  original  Letters  I  give  to  my 
Niece  Mary  Carlyle  Aitken.” 

These  words  are  very  clear  and  precise.  I  shall  borrow  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne’s  judicious — I  might  say,  judicial — words 
to  show  how  Froude  discharged  the  trust  thus  confided  to  him : 

“Carlyle  desired  the  publication  of  his  wife's  letters:  but,  mistrusting 
his  own  impartiality,  he  left  it  to  the  trustees  he  named  to  determine  the 
how  and  the  when  of  publication,  and  whether  there  should  be  any  public¬ 
ation  at  all.  As  two  of  the  trustees  named  pre-deceased  him,  the  delicate 
and  responsible  duty  of  deciding  on  these  points  devolved  upon  his  ‘  kind, 
considerate,  and  ever-faithful  friend,’  James  Anthony  Froude,  who  promptly 
laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  holy  of  holies,  and  pulled  down  and  ‘  restored  ’ 
it  beyond  recognition.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  Carlyle, 
appreciating  the  explosive  elements  in  the  Letters,  did  not  contemplate 
their  immediate  publication.  He  well  knew  that  the  coruscations  which, 
in  an  empty  environment  would  be  harmless  and  pleasing,  might  in  a  still 
thickly  tenanted  neighbourhood  scorch  and  scar  cruelly;  and  so  he  did 
not  want  the  Letters  let  off  too  soon.  He  spoke  of  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and  seven  years  after  his  death  was  the  minimum  time  he  mentioned. 
Within  two  years  of  that  event,  Froude  had  them  out  singeing  and  blistering 
in  all  directions.  Another  thing  may  be  taken  for  granted;  and  that  is, 
that  Carlyle  would  have  insisted  that,  in  any  issue  that  took  place,  the 
extent  and  limit  of  his  own  handiwork  in  it  should  be  clearly  defined; 
but  Froude  made  him  answerable  for  much  that  he  would  have  repudiated 
with  indignation.  The  ‘Letters  and  Memorials’  bear  on  the  title-page 
that  they  were  ‘  prepared  for  publication  by  Thomas  Carlyle,’  which  con¬ 
veys  the  impression  that  Froude  had  simply  edited  what  Carlyle  had 
prepared;  but  that  impression  is  entirely  misleading,  for  Froude’s  three 
volumes  differ  most  materially  from  Carlyle’s  selection.  Not  only  did  Froude 
omit  more  than  half  the  Letters  which  Carlyle  had  collected,  but  he  sub¬ 
stituted,  with  disastrous  consequences,  for  that  portion  of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
Journal,  sheaved  by  Carlyle,  another  portion  of  a  very  different  complexion 
gleaned  by  himself.  He  cut  off  from  Carlyle’s  selection  all  the  letters 
bearing  date  prior  to  1834,  the  eighth  year  of  his  married  life,  and  used 
them  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Carlyle.’  He  overlooked  the  solemn  injunctions  which 
were  the  condition  of  his  trust,  he  abandoned  the  reasonable  reticence  which 
is  incumbent  on  every  biographer,  dragging  into  the  light  of  day  what 
modesty  and  kindly  consideration  would  fain  have  kept  concealed,  and  he 
exceeded  all  editorial  licence  in  his  manipulation  of  the  documents  placed 
in  his  hands,  suppressing  what  seemed  incompatible  with  his  own  views, 
subjecting  them  to  amputation  or  disembowelment  as  suited  his  purpose, 
and  even  sometimes,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  inadvertently,  altering  the  text. 
[He  was]  regardless  of  the  full  scope  of  the  written  evidence  before  him, 
oblivious  of  all  that  ho  must  have  seen  and  heard  during  the  many  years 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  privacy  of  the  little  home  in  Chelsea,  deaf 
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to  the  testimony  of  friends.  [He  exhibited  Carlyle]  as  ‘a  man  [wlio]  had 
ill-treated  his  wife,  and  [whose]  life  after  her  death  was  one  long  drawn  out 
remorse.’  ” 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  method  thus  pursued  by 
Froude  in  dealing  with  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  Letters  and  Memorials  had 
been  previously  employed  by  him  in  the  composition  of  the  two 
volumes  of  Carlyle’s  Early  Life :  volumes  which — I  am  again  quot¬ 
ing  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne — “are  packed  full  of  misquota¬ 
tions,  garbled  extracts  from  letters,  and  fallacious  statements  of 
fact,  with  a  running  accompaniment  of  calumny,  detraction  and 
malicious  insinuation.” 

But  it  may  be  said  does  not  Fronde’s  account  of  Carlyle’s  be¬ 
haviour  to  his  wife,  and  of  his  “  remorse  ”  for  it,  rest  on  Carlyle’s 
own  words?  Froude  ought  to  have  known — it  is  incredible  that 
he  did  not  know — what  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  points  out, 
that  Carlyle  “  habitually  used  the  word  *  remorse  ’  in  a  sense  of  his 
own,  meaning  by  it  not  the  compunction  of  guilt,  but  a  gnawing 
sorrow,  and,  sometimes,  only  mere  chagrin;  he  speaks  of  remorse 
for  not  succeeding  better  in  his  work,  remorse  for  idleness  when 
he  was  resting ;  of  his  lecturing,  he  says,  ‘  my  sorrow  in  delivery 
was  less,  my  remorse  after  delivery  was  much  greater.’  In  these, 
and  hundreds  of  other  cases,  he  uses  remorse  almost  as  promiscu¬ 
ously  as  the  adjective  ‘awful’  is  popularly  used  when  a  much 
milder  word  would  do,  and  in  his  employment  of  it  in  relation  to 
his  dead  wife,  it  is  his  sense  of  profound  and  unavailing  sorrow 
that  he  desires  to  convey  by  it,  and  his  despairing  consciousness  of 
his  own  unworthiness  of  the  woman  he  had  beatified.”  There  can 
he  no  douht  at  all  of  the  correctness  of  this  explanation.  Certain 
it  is  that  as  we  look  through  Carlyle’s  own  indictment  of  him¬ 
self  we  find  nothing  to  warrant  the  strength  and  pungency  of 
the  language  clothing  his  self-accusations  in  the  agony  of  his  great, 
his  irremediable  loss.  Who  does  not  know  the  magnifying  illu¬ 
sion  of  grief  ?  Who  that  is  not  utterly  callous,  quite  dead  to  “  the 
sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things,”  has  not  condemned  himself,  hope¬ 
lessly,  for  some  unconsidered  word,  some  inappreciative  gesture, 
some  unintentional  neglect,  when  one  near  and  dear  to  him  has 
passed  away?  Who  would  not  give  a  year,  all  the  years  of  the 
life  remaining  to  him,  for  just  five  minutes  of  the  sweet  com¬ 
panionship,  once— ah  the  bitterness  of  the  thought ! — so  lightly 
valued,  that  he  might  make  explanation?  “Never  to  tell  her, 
not  to  let  her  know !  ” — that  is  the  supreme  anguish.  This,  Carlyle 
— intensely  human,  as  I  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  page — Carlyle, 
under  whose  rough  exterior  beat  the  most  affectionate  and  most 
acutely  sensitive  of  hearts,  felt  with  an  intensity  unknown  to 
ordinary  mourners,  however  true  their  tenderness,  however  deep 
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their  devotion.  But  it  is  a  fact  which  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne 
has  very  properly  noted — “a  remarkable  fact” — that  “notwith¬ 
standing  his  introspective  diligence  and  self-denunciatory  mood, 
his  apostrophic  railings  at  himself,  his  lamentations  over  Bis  blind¬ 
ness  and  ingratitude,  he  is  unable  to  recall  any  specific  act  of  un¬ 
kindness  to  his  wife  more  serious  than  his  refusal  to  accede  to  her 
wish  that  he  should  alight  from  the  brougham  and  go  into  Madame 
Elise’s  shop,  to  shake  hands  with  the  dressmaker.  He  was  half 
dead  with  nervous  exhaustion  at  the  time,  having  just  ended  his 
thirteen  years’  labour  on  Frederick;  he  had  had  more  than  enough 
of  hand-shaking  with  tuft-hunters  in  his  day;  and  yet  this  trivial 
incident  is  magnified,  in  his  sorrowful  remembrance,  into  a  grave 
offence :  “  Oh,  cruel,  cruel !  .  .  .  I  have  thought  of  that  Elise 
cruelty  more  than  once.” 

All  this  was  hidden  from  Eroude’s  eyes.  To  say  the  truth,  he 
did  not  want  to  see  it.  He  wanted  to  make  his  Carlyle  volumes 
a  success,  a  pecuniary  success,^  and  he  knew — no  one  better — that 
nothing  pays  like  a  succes  de  scandale.  So  he  set  himself  to  find 
some  explanation  of  his  dead  friend’s  “remorse,”  which  should 
titillate  the  prurient  palate  of  a  public  nourished  on  society  jour¬ 
nalism  and  Divorce  Court  reports.  And  he  succeeded.  What 
more  piquant  than  to  depict  the  stern  preacher  of  righteousness  on 
“the  primrose  path  of  dalliance” — to  borrow  Miss  Jewsbury’s 
penny  novelette  phrase?  And  so  we  have  the  Lady  Ashburton 
episode — a  scandal  for  which  the  sole  extramural  witness  is  that 
very  writer  of  vapid  fiction  now  long  forgotten.  It  was  to  this 
“  most  gossiping  and  romancing  person,”  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  ^  called 
her,  “  whose  head  teemed  with  half-formed  plots  and  novels,”  that 
Froude  turned  for  the  explanation  he  wanted  of  “  some  cryptic 
passages  in  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  Journal.”  He  got  it,  and  improved 
upon  it — for  “  even  Miss  Jewsbury  allows  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  never 
had  an  iota  of  a  cause  for  real  jealousy” — and  manufactured  from 
it  the  legend  of  Carlyle’s  “  Gloriana  worship"  which  the  “  twe^  ty- 
seven  millions  ”  drank  in  so  greedily.  “  The  true  story  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlyle’s  transactions  with  Lady  Ashburton,”  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  writes,  “  and  of  the  misunderstanding  which 
arose  out  of  it  is  simple  enough  and  is  brought  out  in  the 
Letters  now  published,  which  were  withheld  hy  Mr.  Froude."  I 
must  refer  my  readers  who  would  know  it,  in  its  details,  to  those 

(1)  What  unimagined  irony  in  the  testimony  to  Froude’s  “practicality”  borne 
by  Carlyle  in  his  will !  Practicality !  The  practicality  of  Judas  covenanting  for 
t^  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

(2)  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  writes,  “There  are  scattered  through  Mrs. 
Carlyle’s  letters  .  .  .  many  derogatory  observations  on  Miss  Jewsbury’s 
discretion  and  good  sense,  and  it  is  certainly  curious  that  the  letters  containing 
these  observations,  which  would  have  discredited  his  sole  witness,  are  amongst 
those  suppressed  by  Froude”  (p.  xlviii). 
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letters,  and  to  the  pages  (liii. — Ixvii.)  of  the  Introduction  devoted 
to  it  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne.  He  brings  to  its  discussion 
the  practical  sagacity  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  and 
the  illuminative  knowledge  of  the  department  of  medical  science 
in  which  he  is  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities. 
And  I  cannot  doubt  that  to  candid  minds  and  unbiased  judg¬ 
ments  these  new  Letters  and  Memorials  will — as  he  anticipates — - 
be  “  acceptable  by  removing  misconceptions  about  Carlyle  and  his 
wife,  and  affording  good  proof  that  they  lived,  if  not  an  ideal 
married  life,  a  nearer  approach  to  that  than  has  been  believed 
since  Froude  besmirched  the  record  of  it.” 

But  Froude?  “  Surely  these  volumes  will  shatter  his  reputation 
for  honesty  and  fair  dealing?”  a  highly  gifted  woman  observed, 
as  she  set  them  down.  I  replied,  “  I  should  not  put  it  in  that  way. 
He  has  left  no  such  reputation  to  be  shattered.  To  any  one 
conversant  with  his  previous  work  it  must  be  quite  evident  that  his 
treatment  of  Carlyle  is  all  of  a  piece  with  it.  He  has  simply 
dealt  with  biography — what  more  natural? — as  he  dealt  with 
history.  And  in  saying  this,  I  merely  speak  that  I  do  know,  and 
testify  that  I  have  seen.”  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  in  my  poor 
historical  researches,  to  go  over  much  of  the  ground  traversed  by 
Froude.  And  I  have  found  him  everywhere,  not  merely  untrust¬ 
worthy,  but  mendacious.  I  employ  the  word  advisedly.  Fully 
to  justify  it  would  require  almost  as  many  volumes  as  Froude  has 
left  behind  him ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  page  of  his  which 
would  not  supply  evidence  in  support  of  it.  At  present  I  must 
content  myself  with  referring  my  readers  to  the  third  chapter  of 
my  Renaissance  Tyfcs.  The  specimens  there  given  of  Froude’s 
perversions  of  truth,  in  his  book  on  Erasmus,  are  merely  casual. 
But  they  may  suffice  to  show  how  completely  the  great  Humanist 
is  misrepresented  in  those  “  abridged  translations  ”  :  things  directly 
contrary  to  what  he  wrote  being  attributed  to  him,  and  things  of 
which  the  original  Latin  presents  no  trace,  while  sentences  which 
could  not  be  squared  with  the  views  Froude  sought  to  establish 
are  ignored  altogether.  Ur,  if  a  single  instance  may  serve,  let  the 
reader  turn  to  his  account  of  Reuchliu,  which  I  have  quoted  in  the 
next  chapter  of  my  work  above-mentioned.  It  fills  seventeen  lines 
and,  as  I  there  show,  it  contains  fifteen  statements  which  are 
recklessly  untrue. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  those  to  whom  great  offence  is 
given  by  the  exhibition  of  the  real  character  of  Froude’s  work. 
They  urge  that  “  he  wrote  admirable  English  ” ;  that  if  he  cannot 
be  classed  among  “teachers  whose  lesson  is  unfailing  accuracy,” 
he  may  be  among  “teachers  who  stimulate,”  that  “exactitude  is 
not  easy,”  and  that  “  whatever  mistakes  he  may  have  made,  he 
deserves  better  than  to  be  exhumed  and  worried.”  Well,  I  agree 
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that  he  wrote  admirable  English — English  of  the  leading  article 
type.  I  do  not  thus  describe  it  in  disparagement.  If  I  take  up  a 
newspaper,  I  am  sometimes  quite  astonished  at  the  “  easy  vigour  ” 
and  subtle  grace  of  some  of  the  writing  which  I  find  there;  aston¬ 
ished  when  I  call  to  mind  the  conditions  under  which  the  writing 
is  done.  Eroude  was  a  leader  writer  in  excelsis.  And,  like  so 
many  of  the  accomplished  gentlemen  whose  facile  pens  adorn 
the  public  prints,  he  has  given  us  “  high  words  that  bore 
semblance  of  worth,  not  substance.”  He  is  eminently  pictorial,  and 
that  is  all?  but  the  picture  is  ever  distorted  by  passion  and  preju¬ 
dice  ;  the  portraits  are  usually  false,  the  colouring  is  almost  always 
wrong,  the  scenic  effect  is  invariably  misleading.  He  has  none 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  great  historian ;  the  accurate  erudi¬ 
tion  which  presents,  in  their  material  verity  and  right  proportions, 
facts,  hitherto  unknown,  or  imperfectly  appreciated;  the  judicial 
mind,  which  conscientiously  interprets  those  facts,  and  points  to 
their  real  significance ;  the  perspective  sagacity  which  blends  them 
into  a  true  image  of  the  times.  Surely,  when  the  charge  against 
him  is  that  he  has  said  the  thing  that  is  not,  it  is  no  defence  to  reply 
that  he  has  said  it  in  excellent  English.  As  surely,  the  fact  that 
he  is  dead  and  buried,  is  no  reason  why  the  evil  which  lives  after 
him  should  be  connived  at.  His  works  are  not  “  interred  with 
his  bones.”  His  unveracities  were  made  print  and  dwell  among 
us,  and  should  “  stimulate  ” — the  word  is  well  chosen — honest  men 
to  their  exposure  and  refutation.  I  add  that  to  talk  of  his  mis¬ 
takes,”  of  his  want  of  “  unfailing  accuracy  ”  and  of  “  exactitude,” 
Is  simply  misleading,  nay — I  write  the  word  with  regret — discredit¬ 
able.  That  is  not  the  case  against  him.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
some  most  admirable  pages  on  truthfulness,  remarks :  “  If  these 
three  elements  all  combine,  that  the  assertion  made  is  false,  that 
there  is  the  will  to  make  a  false  assertion,  and,  lastly,  the  intention 
to  deceive,  then,  there  is  falsehood  materially,  because  what  is  said 
is  false,  and  falsehood  formally,  on  account  of  the  will  to  utter 
what  is  false,  and  falsehood  effectively,  on  account  of  the  will  to 
create  a  false  impression  ” ;  and  the  assertion  in  which  these  three 
elements  are  combined,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  bears  ”  the  perfect 
character  of  a  lie.”  Can  any  one  deny  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  better  many  of  Eroude’s  statements?  And  that  being 
so,  it  appears  to  me  that  those  who  extenuate  them  as  “  inaccura¬ 
cies  ”  and  “  mIsTakes,”  render  themselves  partakers  of  his  pravity. 
This  is.  really  a  very  serious  matter,  for  it  strikes  at  the  root  of 
human  society.  To  quote  Aquinas  again :  “  Men  could  not  live 
with  one  another  if  they  did  not  believe  one  another  as  declaring 
the  truth  to  one  another.  Because  man  is  a  social  animal,  one 
man  naturally  owes  another  that  without  which  human  society 
could  not  go  on.” 
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Such  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  about  Froude.  But  is  it  the  whole 
truth?  Is  there  not  any  plea  adducible  in  mitigation  of  the  cen¬ 
sure  which  loyalty  to  the  elementary  principles  of  righteousness 
compels  us  to  pronounce  on  his  works  and  ways?  I  think  that 
there  is,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  appears  to  me 
that  those  verses  of  Wordsworth  should  never  be  forgotten:  — 

He  only  judges  right  who  weighs,  compares, 

And  in  the  sternest  sentence  which  his  voics 
Pronounces,  e’er  remembers  charity. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Grey,  I  chanced 
to  be  on  a  visit  to  a  country  house  in  Northumberland,  not  far 
fiom  Howick;  and,  one  afternoon,  I  drove  over  with  my  host  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  veteran  statesman.  He  had  talked  for  an  hour 
or  more,  bringing  forth  many  precious  things  from  the  treasury 
of  his  old  experience,  when  I  happened  to  cite  a  statement — I  quite 
forget  what  it  was — of  Mr.  Gladstone’s.  The  venerable  man  re¬ 
plied — striking  excitedly  with  his  stick  on  the  floor — “  Gladstone, 
Gladstone,  don’t  quote  Gladstone  to  me;  I  have  sat  with  him  in 
more  than  one  Cabinet ;  and  I  know  that  he  is  congenitally  incap¬ 
able  of  speaking  the  truth.”  The  problem  whether  this  is  a  correct 
explanation  of  that  eminent  person’s  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
thing  that  is  not,  I  leave  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  take 
interest  in  him.  But  I  feel  sure  that  it  may  be  justly  urged  on 
behalf  of  Froude.  Indeed,  I  myself  urged  it,  elsewhere,  some 
years  ago,  in  words  which,  as  I  am  glad  to  know,  brought  con¬ 
solation  to  some  of  his  friends.^  In  the  Catechism  put  forth  by 
order  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  mendacity  is  described  as  ’’  a  disease 
of  the  mind,  usually  incurable  ”  :  “  Maxime  vero  illud  in  mendacio 
incommodum  est,  quod  fere  est  insanabilis  is  animi  morbus.”  I 
believe  the  description  to  be  as  correct  scientifically,  as  it  is  theo¬ 
logically.  There  is  a  class  of  pseudomaniacs  just  as  there  is  a  class 
of  kleptomaniacs;  and  it  was  Froude’s  misfortune  that  he  belonged 
to  it. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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(1)  In  a  paper  on  “  The  New  Spirit  in  History,”  which  will  be  found  in  my 
▼olome  entitled  Essays  and  Speechrs;  see  p.  214. 
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THE  EISE  OF  THE  THEATRICAL  SYNDICATE.  ITS  SCOPE,  PLAN, 
AND  METHODS.  ALSO  SOME  OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  URGED 
AGAINST  IT. 

The  tendency  to  consolidation  of  interests,  sometimes  kindred, 
but  more  often  opposing,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern 
commerce  in  the  United  States  of  America,  has  rarely  been  so 
strongly  evidenced  as  in  the  theatrical  business.  Such  consolida¬ 
tions  are  usually  spoken  and  written  about  as  “  trusts,”  but 
certain  legal  difficulties,  and  a  growing  sentiment  that  many  of 
these  “  trusts  ”  are  inimical  to  the  public  welfare,  have  made 
that  term  objectionable,  and  other  almost  synonymous  words  are 
generally  substituted.  In  the  theatrical  business  the  principal 
consolidation  is  known  officially  as  “  the  Syndicate.”  Its  growth 
has  been  gradual,  and  in  some  ways  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
logical  and  inevitable  outcome  of  unsatisfactory  and  unbusiness¬ 
like  conditions  that  prevailed  before  its  formation.  About  seven 
years  ago  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  who  had  for  some  time 
conducted  an  extremely  successful  booking-agency,  laid,  in 
association  with  Mr.  A1  Ilayman,  Mr.  Charles  Frohman,  and  the 
firm  of  Nixon  and  Zimmerman,  the  foundation  of  the  present 
Syndicate.  Mr.  Hayman  had  been  a  successful  manager  in 
California  and  other  States,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth 
and  with  the  ability  to  secure  any  amount  of  needed  capital. 
He  was  financially  interested  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  in  nearly 
all  his  ventures.  Mr.  Frohman’s  name  is  now  well  known 
in  England.  He  was  even  then  the  most  influential  manager  in 
America,  and  as  the  only  one  of  the  Syndicate  then  producing 
plays  and  controlling  travelling  companies,  his  joining  was  of 
primary  importance.  The  firm  of  Nixon  and  Zimmerman 
managed  three  out  of  the  four  first-class  theatres  that  Philadelphia 
then  possessed.  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Rich,  of  Boston,  at  that  time 
managed  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  which  was  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  playhouse  in  that  city.  Although  always  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Syndicate,  he  remained  for  some  time  outside  its  ranks, 
but  is  now  largely  interested  in  several  of  Charles  Frohman’s 
enterprises;  and  the  Colonial,  Park,  and  Museum  Theatres,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  Hollis,  he  now  manages  in  Boston,  are  Syndicate 
houses.  The  Museum  has  a  formidable  list  of  managers,  including 
R.  M.  Field,  Charles  Frohman,  and  Rich  and  Harris.  In  New 
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York  City  proper,  that  is,  on  Manhattan  Island,  Charles  Frohman 
manages  and  provides  the  attractions  for  seven  theatres,  and  an 
eighth,  now  building,  will  soon  be  added  to  the  list.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger  have  one,  and  are  now  building  another.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Zimmerman  now  have  four  theatres,  and 
Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  have  an  interest  in  the  two  other 
first-class  theatres.  In  Chicago  there  are  two  Syndicate  houses, 
the  Illinois  and  Powers’,  and  the  construction  of  a  third,  the 
Iroquois,  has  been  started.  These  are  the  four  most  important 
cities  of  the  country,  and  the  power  of  the  Syndicate’s  position  in 
them  may  be  easily  understood.  In  Boston  there  is  only  one 
high-priced,  independent  theatre;  in  Chicago,  also,  there  is  only 
one;  in  Philadelphia  none  at  all.  An  attraction  that  is  not 
hooked  by  the  Syndicate,  has,  therefore,  in  all  the  largest  cities, 
except  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  to  play  in  either  some 
“  popular  price  ”  house,  that  temporarily  raises  its  prices,  or  some 
very  large  opera  house  or  hall,  that  is  not  generally  used  for 
dramatic  performances.  The  disadvantages  accompanying  either 
course  are  obvious. 

Below  *  will  be  found  a  total  -of  some  seventy  theatres  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  addition  the  Syndicate  controls  the  only  first- 
class  theatres  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  the  chief  cities  of  Canada. 
But,  besides  these  seventy  actually  controlled,  a  far  greater  number 
have  the  bulk  of  their  booking  done  by  the  Syndicate.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  above  list  covers  territory  extending  from  Portland, 
Me.,  across  the  continent  to  vSan  Francisco,  and  reaching  south- 


(1)  The  official  list  of  Syndicate  theatres  is  as  follows,  those  marked  with  a  * 
being  directly  leased  and  conducted  by  members  of  the  Syndicate,  while  all  the 
others  are  absolutely  controlled  as  far  as  the  supplying  of  attractions,  all  contracts 
being  made  through  the  New  York  office: — Albany,  N.Y.,  Empire  Theatre; 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Grand  Opera  House;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Academy  of  Music*  and  Ford’s 
Theatre;  Boston,  Colonial  Theatre*,  Hollis  Street  Theatre*,  Park  Theatre*  and 
Boston  Museum* ;  Brooklyn,  Greater  New  York,  Montauk  Theatre,  Grand  Opera 
House,  Amphion  Academy,  Folly  Theatre;  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Star  Theatre;  Chicago, 
Ill.,  The  Illinois*,  Powers’*  and  New  Iroquois*;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  New  Grand 
Opera  House;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Euclid  Avenue  Opera  House,  Lyceum;  Columbus, 
Onio,  Great  Southern  Theatre;  Dayton,  Ohio,  Victoria  Theatre;  Denver,  Colo., 
Tabor  Grand,  Broadway  Theatre,  Empire  Theatre;  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Foster’s 
Op>era  House,  Grand  Opera  House;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Detroit  Opera  House;  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  English’s  Opera  House ;  Kansas  City.,  Mo.,  Willis- Wood  Opera  House ; 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Macaulev’s  Theatre;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Lyceum  Theatre;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  Davidson  'f'heatre;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Metropolitan  Opera  House; 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Vendome  Theatre;  Newark,  N.  J.,  Newark  Theatre,  Expire 
Theatre;  New  Orleans,  La.,  Tulane  Theatre*,  Crescent  Theatre*;  New  York  Cfity, 
The  Knickerbocker*,  Criterion*,  Garrick*,  Garden*,  Empire*,  Madison  Square*, 
New  York*,  Savoy*  Theatres,  and  the  Harlem  Opera  House*;  Omaha,  Neb., 
Boyd’s  Opera  House;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House*  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  Theatre*,  Broad  Street  Theatre*,  National  Theatre,  Park  Theatre*, 
and  Peimle’s  Theatre*;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Alvin  Theatre*;  Portland,  Me.,  Jefferson 
Theatre*;  Providence,  B.I.,  Providence  Opera  House  and  Imperial  Theatre; 
Rochester,  N.Y.)  Lyceum  Theatre;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Salt  Lake  Theatre;  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Columbia  and  Californian  Theatres;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Olympia  and 
Century  Theatres;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Valentine  Theatre;  Washington,  D.C.,  National  and  Columbia  Theatres;  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  Court  Theatre;  Worcester,  Mass.,  Worcester  Theatre. 
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ward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  New  Orleans.  Taking  each 
theatre  with  its  contents  at  a  valuation  of  150,000  dols.,  the  in¬ 
vested  capital  in  theatres  alone  virtually  controlled  by  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  exceeds  ten  million  dollars.  When  to  this  is  added  the  vast 
sums  invested  in  travelling  companies  by  Mr.  Charles  i’rohman, 
who  often  has  twenty  or  more  of  these  organisations,  by  Nixon 
and  Zimmerman,  who  have  several  operatic  companies,  and  by 
Klaw  and  Erlanger,  who,  besides  operatic  companies,  have  the 
spectacular  drama,  Ben  Hur,  and  have  recently  gone  in  for  im¬ 
porting  the  Drury  Lane  pantomimes,  an  idea  of  the  power,  im¬ 
portance,  and  wealth  of  the  Syndicate  may  be  gathered. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  present  Syndicate,  there  had 
been  several  attempts  made  in  the  same  direction,  though  their 
aim  and  scope  were  less  ambitious.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
“  The  Haverly  Chain  of  Theatres,”  which  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts.  The  founder  was  later  well  known 
in  England  when  he  introduced  his  famous  “  Coloured  Minstrels.” 
For  a  time  his  theatres  flourished,  but  between  the  terms  he  was 
forced  by  competing  local  managers  to  give  to  visiting  attractions, 
and  the  indifferent  and  sometimes  dishonest  methods  of  his  resi¬ 
dent  representatives,  the  tide  soon  turned,  and  only  a  year  or 
so  ago  he  died  in  comparative  poverty.  Messrs.  Drooks  and 
Dickson  were  his  immediate  successors,  and  though  their  opera¬ 
tions  were  not  on  so  vast  a  scale,  they  were  ultimately  compelled 
to  withdraw.  Messrs.  Jacobs  and  Proctor  were  the  pioneers  of 
what  is  known  as  the  “  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  cent  ”  system,  in 
the  larger  cities.  Under  this  plan  the  highest  priced  seat,  except 
in  the  boxes,  was  thirty  cents  (one  shilling  and  threepence).  They 
acquired  control  of  between  thirty  and  forty  theatres,  and  for 
several  seasons  were  very  successful.  The  novelty  of  being  able 
to  witness  a  dramatic  performance  at  these  low  prices  proved  for 
a  considerable  time  to  be  remarkably  attractive.  Gradually, 
hcwever,  the  taste  of  the  new  public  they  had  created  outgrew 
the  merits  of  the  entertainment  it  was  possible  to  offer  at  those 
prices.  Mr.  Proctor  was  the  quicker  to  see  this  tendency,  and 
he  withdrew  from  the  partnership,  and  became  a  leader  in  fur¬ 
nishing  “  Polite  Vaudeville,”  which  was  then  becoming  fashion¬ 
able.  Mr.  Jacobs  struggled  along  alone  for  awhile,  but  he  finally 
succumbed. 

The  founders  of  the  present  Syndicate  were  wise  enough  to  be 
able  to  see  and  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors.  They 
perceived  that  competition  between  local  managers  for  visiting 
attractions,  and  the  consequent  forcing  up  of  terms,  whether 
percentage  or  “  certainties,”  had  made  it  difficult  to  conduct  the 
business  on  a  paying  basis.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore, 
was  the  securing  of  the  control  of  the  bookings  of  all  the  first- 
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class  theatres  in  all  the  large  cities.  Some  of  these  were  at  that 
time  in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  Syndicate ;  others  they 
leased  as  opportunity  arose,  and  to  previously  independent 
managers  they  made  what  was  in  effect  the  following  proposal :  — 

“  Your  business  is  suffering  because  of  the  terms  you  are  obliged 
to  give  to  get  attractions ;  you  have  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  your 
time  to  correspondence  about  filling  the  dates  of  your  season; 
often  you  are  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  entertainment  you 
are  asked  to  offer  your  patrons,  and  you  find  out  when  too  late 
that  you  are  presenting  something  that  offends  them ;  frequently 
you  are  misled  as  to  the  stability  of  the  attractions  booked,  and 
they  fail  and  leave  your  theatre  unoccupied  for  a  week;  again, 
you  are  obliged  to  take  attractions  as  they  are  offered,  and  you 
may  have  three  or  four  consecutive  weeks  of  tragedy,  or  comedy, 
or  light  opera,  and  this,  of  course,  is  bad.  Now,  if  you  will  place 
all  the  bookings  of  your  theatre  in  our  hands,  we  will  agree,  in 
consideration  of  terms  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  you,  to  fill 
your  season  with  first-class  staple  attractions,  to  properly  vary 
their  order,  and  when  there  is  more  than  one  first-class  theatre 
under  our  control  in  your  city,  to  divide  the  attractions  as  equit¬ 
ably  as  possible;  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  start  another 
theatre  in  your  city  we  will  not,  without  your  consent,  supply 
it  with  attractions.''  To  the  majority  of  managers  this  proposal 
proved  decidedly  pleasing.  Some,  who  saw  in  it  the  crushing  of 
their  individual  efforts,  yielded  reluctantly,  and  a  tew  stood  out 
for  some  years  but  ultimately  joined  the  majority. 

This  much  accomplished,  the  more  difficult  task  was  to  convince 
the  managers  of  “  stars  ”  and  “  combinations  ”  that  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  would  ultimately  be  to  their  benefit.  Many  of  them  saw  only 
an  immediate  reduction  of  terms,  and  the  loss  of  the  power  to 
arrange  their  routes  exactly  as  they  might  wish  or  think  best. 
But,  however  reluctant  they  were  to  accede  to  the  new  system 
they  perceived  it  was  almost  impossible  to  fight  against  it.  For 
a  season  or  two  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  stars,  notably  Richard 
Mansfield,  N.  C.  Goodwin  and  Francis  Wilson,  remained  outside 
the  list  booked  by  the  Syndicate  agents,  but  ultimately  they  were 
obliged  or  induced  to  enter  the  fold. 

The  system  of  booking  attractions,  which  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger  have  evolved,  is  beyond  question  the  most  complete  and 
far-reaching  that  the  theatrical  business  has  ever  known.  In 
their  office  in  New  York  they  have,  in  the  form  of  a  sheet,  like 
a  large  diary,  the  “time”  of  every  theatre  whose  bookings  they 
control.  This  shows  at  a  glance  what  dates  have  been  secured 
and  what  remain  open.  Desirable  dates  in  the  larger  cities  are 
often  secured  two  seasons  ahead,  but  as  a  rule  routes  are  made 
in  the  earlv  part  of  one  season  for  that  which  is  to  follow.  A 
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manager  of  a  profitable,  established  attraction,  or  of  a  new  one 
which  has  every  promise  of  success,  can  go  into  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger’s  office,  and  in  half  an  hour  have  his  season’s  route 
satisfactorily  filled.  For  the  majority  of  the  theatres  these  agents 
have  the  authority  to  sign  contracts,  but  in  some  instances  these 
are  still  sent  to  the  local  manager  for  signature.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rarely  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  terms,  as  it  is  well 
understood  that  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  can  form  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  what  the  attraction  will  play  to,  and  what  per¬ 
centage  will  be  equitable.  Frequently  a  “  sliding  scale,”  in  which 
the  percentage  is  increased  in  proportion  with  the  receipts,  is 
adopted. 

Playing,  as  I  am  doing,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman,  and  in  the  Syndicate  theatres,  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
perfection  of  the  system,  the  ease  and  absence  of  friction  with 
which  attraction  follows  attraction,  the  novel  and  striking  form 
in  which  the  newspaper  and  other  advertising  is  done,  and 
the  method  of  “advance  work,”  in  the  newspapers,  programmes, 
etc.  The  box-office  system  and  the  checks  upon  the  ticket  sellers 
and  doorkeepers  appear  to  assure  absolute  correctness,  and  as  a 
rule  the  stage  staff  are  courteous  and  efficient,  and  quick  in  their 
work.  The  terms  I  receive  through  Mr.  Frohman’s  control  of  my 
business  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  are  probably  better  than 
I  could  secure  were  I  to  endeavour  to  book  my  tour,  individually, 
as  some  English  players  have  done,  and  still  do. 

Naturally,  I  see  only  the  favourable  side  of  the  workings  of 
the  Syndicate,  and  in  setting  down  what  I  have  been  informed 
are  some  of  the  principal  objections  made  by  its  opponents,  it 
must  be  understood  that  these  are  only  “  hearsay  evidence,”  of 
the  correctness  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  judge.  It  would  seem, 
nevertheless,  only  fair,  after  describing  the  merits  of  so  gigantic 
a  system,  to  state  what  is  urged  against  it. 

Some  local  managers  do  not  like  the  feeling  that  they  have,  in 
a  certain  sense,  lost  their  independence,  that  they  have  little,  it 
any,  voice  in  selecting  the  nature  of  the  performance  they  are  to 
present.  Some  are  also  said  to  complain  that  all  the  attrac¬ 
tions  are  not  kept  up  to  the  best  possible  standard,  and  that  the 
promised  variety  of  bookings  is  not  always  maintained.  They 
feel  that  protest  or  remonstrance  would  be  unavailing,  as  should 
the  Syndicate  see  fit  to  cut  off  their  bookings,  their  theatres  would 
become  practically  valueless.  Despite  these  objections,  most  local 
managers  will  admit  that  on  the  whole  their  business,  under  the 
Syndicate’s  control,  has  been,  and  is,  larger  and  more  remunera¬ 
tive  than  ever  before. 

The, chief  opponents  to  the  Syndicate  are  to  be  found  among 
the  former  managers  of  “  stars  ”  and  “  combinations,”  who  claim 
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that  in  some  instances  their  terms  with  theatres  have  been 
reduced ;  that  the  system  of  continuous  routes  often  compels  them 
to  play  in  cities  and  towns  in  which  they  know  they  are  not  likely 
to  make  any  money;  and  that  the  agents  arc  not  as  careful  as 
the  managers  used  to  be  in  economising  in  the  necessary  amount 
of  railroad  travelling.  Further,  the  manager  of  moderate  means 
complains  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  float  an  enter¬ 
prise.  Formerly,  if  he  had  a  new  star  or  a  new  play  he  could 
get  a  week’s  trial  in  a  fairly  important  city  by  oftering  induce¬ 
ments  in  terms  or  by  guaranteeing  the  theatre  its  expenses  and 
a  fair  average  profit.  If  the  piece  sliould  prove  successful  he 
could  then  go  on  with  his  bookings.  Nowadays,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  this,  as  each  theatre  is  a  part  of  one  continuous  chain,  that 
must  not  be  broken  even  for  one  week.  If  he  goes  to  the  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  booking  agency  he  will  be  courteously  informed  that  there 
is  so  great  a  demand  for  “  time,”  that  he  must  establish  the  value 
of  his  goods  before  a  route  or  even  a  part  of  a  route  can  be  given 
him.  This  means  that  he  must  rent  a  New  York  theatre  (for 
New  York  is  the  only  producing  point  that  really  counts)  for  a 
period  of  three  or  four  weeks.  Such  rental  will  run  from  2,500 
dols.  to  3,000  dols.  a  week.  The' extra  advertising  will  be  at  least 
500  dols.  a  week  more.  A  cast  fit  for  such  a  theatre  will  cost 
from  1,500  dols.  to  2,000  dols.  a  week,  and  the  scenery  and  pro¬ 
perties  for  even  a  modern  four-act  play  may  be  conservatively 
estimated  at  4,000  dols.  His  risk,  therefore,  for  a  three  weeks’ 
trial,  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  20,000  dols.;  and  this  may 
be  practically  all  loss,  for  if  a  piece  does  not  happen  to  catch  the 
public  fancy,  it  may  play  in  one  of  the  best  theatres  to  much  less 
than  100  dols.  a  night,  and  of  course  no  bookings  can  he  obtained. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  present  conduct  of  the 
Syndicate’s  operation  is  that  its  booking  agents  have  become 
“producers”  and  managers  of  travelling  companies,  to  whom  it 
is  asserted  they  give  the  choicest  dates. 

The  former  travelling  manager,  whose  value  consisted  in  know¬ 
ing  how  to  make  a  route  to  the  best  advantage,  and  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  managers  enabled  him  to  secure  the  most  liberal  terms, 
finds  his  occupation  entirely  gone,  and  naturally  he  is  the  most 
vigorous  denouncer  of  the  Syndicate  and  its  methods.  He  has 
been  reduced  to  the  position  of  agent  or  treasurer,  or  seeks  an 
extremely  precarious  living  with  a  small  company  in  the  one  and 
two  night  stands. 

The  success  of  the  greater  combination  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  similar  body,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Stair  and  Havlin, 
to  control  the  bookings  of  what  are  termed  the  “  Popular  Price 
House.”  These  offer  a  scale  usually  ranging  from  16  cents 
(7^d.),  to  76  cents  (three  shillings) — though  in  a  few  cities  the 
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prices  run  from  10  cents  (5d.),  to  50  cents  (two  shillings).  As  a 
rule,  the  staple  bills  of  fare  at  these  houses  are  melodrama  and 
farce-comedy.  The  Stair  and  Havlin  Circuit  comprises  over  thirty 
theatres,  and  in  their  New  York  olfice  a  season’s  route  can  be 
obtained  with  as  great  celerity  as  in  that  of  their  higher-priced 
prototypes. 

I  am  informed  that  though,  in  many  instances,  there  has  been 
much  feeling  aroused  against  the  Syndicate,  its  opponents  have 
generally  felt  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  fight  it.  Up  to 
last  season,  Mrs.  Fiske  was  the  only  “  star  ”  of  any  importance  to 
remain  “  independent.”  She  has,  however,  been  joined  by  Miss 
Henrietta  Crossman  and  Mr.  James  K.  Hackett,  both  successful 
stars,  and  they  have  recently  established  an  “  Independent  Book¬ 
ing  Agency”  in  New  York.  The  result  of  their  bold  policy  is 
being  watched  with  absorbing  interest  by  all  connected  with 
American  theatrical  affairs. 


Charles  Hawteey. 
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Some  five  miles  south  of  Bangor  in  Carnarvonshire — there  are 
other  Bangors,  one  in  Flintshire,  and  one  in  the  vicinity  of 
Belfast — ^lies  so  much  as  the  hand  of  man  has  left  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  mountain.  It  is  situated  at  the  northern  mouth  of 
Nant  Ffrang^on,  the  Beaver’s  Valley,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
tumbling  waters  of  the  river  Ogwen.  Out  of  its  side  has  been 
hewn  a  giant’s  amphitheatre — for  slate  quarries  are  worked  in 
galleries — and  that  which  has  been  taken  out  has  gone,  as  to  part 
of  it,  all  over  Great  Britain  and  the  world.  It  has  made  roofs, 
purple,  green,  and  grey,  not  perhaps  very  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
but  good  against  rain;  it  has  provided  the  headstones  of  tombs 
and  the  beds  of  billiard  tables;  it  has  found  the  slates  on  which 
the  yeoman  of  the  signals  still  writes  messages  as  he  receives 
them  by  flag,  semaphore,  flash-light,  or  Marconi,  in  the  ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  those  on  which  excruciating  infants  have 
worked  with  creaking  pencils  at  sums,  often  to  be  washed  out 
with  tears.  Then  there  have  been  parts  of  it,  unworkable  at  a 
profit  by  any  machinery  yet  invented,  which,  in  the  form  of 
rubbish  heaps,  colossal  and  Cyclopean,  have  remodelled  com¬ 
pletely  the  features  of  the  earth’s  face  in  those  parts.  If,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  Mr.  Assheton  Smith’s  quarries  have 
all  but  filled  a  fair  lake  with  their  refuse,  the  Penrhyn  Quairies 
have  almost  rivalled  in  voracity  the  hero  of  the  nursery  rhyme 
of  whom  it  is  written :  — 

“  He  ate  the  Church,  he  ate  the  Steeple, 

He  ate  the  Parson  and  the  People.” 

Parson  and  people,  indeed,  have  been  spared,  but  the  old  church 
of  St.  Ann,  and  the  house  of  the  vicars  of  old  time  who  ministered 
in  it,  have  long  ago  been  submerged  under  a  huge  bank  of  refuse 
slate.  There  are  those  who  vow  that  this  proceeding  has  been  an 
artistic  outrage.  But  men  who  have  been  reared  in  the  quarry 
district  grow  fond  of  the  rich  colouring  of  the  galleries  and  the 
spoil  banks,  with  their  background  of  mountains,  snow-clad  and 
cloud-wrapt  often;  and  to  them  it  seems  that,  if  these  changes 
had  been  produced  by  an  earthquake  or  a  volcanic  eruption,  they 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  majestic  force 
by  those  who  now  decry  them  as  an  efiect  of  Vandalism. 

All  around  are  clustered  villages,  of  which  Bethesda  is  the  most 
important,  owing  their  very  existence  to  the  industry  which  has 
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scooped  out  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and  partly  filled  the 
valley.  Down  to  Bangor,  following  the  course  of  the  Ogwen, 
runs  Lord  Penrhyn’s  mineral  railway,  carrying  slates  to  his  own 
port,  from  which  ships  transport  them  all  over  the  world.  In  a 
word  this  is  a  huge  enterprise,  on  which  a  considerable  population 
depends,  hy  which  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  labourer  of  the 
district  have  been  raised  to  a  point  that  would  make  the  mouth 
of  a  Wessex  labourer  water.  That  would  be  sufiicient  excuse  for 
the  defacement  of  a  beautiful  view,  if  the  metamorphosis  efPected 
had  amounted  to  disfigurement.  In  my  judgment,  however,  it 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  makes  new  scenery,  that  is  all. 

In  this  fair  and  usually  prosperous  district,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  there  is  dire  trouble  now;  and  it  may  well  he  that  the 
public  remembers  that  the  relations  between  employer  and  work¬ 
man  were  disturbed  so  recently  as  1896,  when  there  was  a  pro¬ 
longed  strike  (or  lock-out),  resulting  in  what  promised  to  be  a 
lasting  settlement.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  friction  has  been  going  on  intermittently 
ever  since  1865 ;  for,  in  the  days  when  friction  began,  newspapers 
were  neither  so  spacious  nor  so  enterprising  as  they  are  now, 
and  it  certainly  would  not  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  news¬ 
paper-proprietors  to  direct  the  energies  of  their  special  corre¬ 
spondents  expressly  to  the  study  of  Labour  Questions.  Now  a 
dispute  which  has  been  carried  on  over  a  point  substantially  the 
same,  although  it  has  taken  various  forms,  for  nearly  forty  years, 
is  surely  worthy  of  study  from  a  social,  or  a  sociological,  point  of 
view.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  state  its  history,  using  as  part  of 
the  basis  of  my  statement  of  facts  a  volume  entitled  The  Penrhyn 
Lock-out,  1900 — 1901  (Co-operative  Printing  Society,  Limited), 
issued  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parry,  in  1901,  at  the  request  of  the 
“  Penrhyn  Quarry  Lock-Out  Relief  Committee.”  It  should  he 
added  that  this  hook  is  used  as  a  partial  basis,  not  because  all 
the  statements  or  opinions  expressed  in  it  are  accepted,  far  from 
it,  but  because,  where  they  are  accepted,  it  hardly  lies  in  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Parry,  or  of  any  of  his  friends,  to  question 
them. 

There  have  been  faults,  grave  faults,  as  will  he  seen,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  employers  from  time  to  time,  and  of  their  agents 
small  and  great,  and  of  the  men  and  their  advisers,  in  the  course 
of  this  dispute,  at  many  periods.  But  the  first  essential  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  present  dispute  is  that  it  is  a 
part,  the  last,  be  it  hoped,  of  a  long  struggle  which  began  long 
before  many  quarrymen,  now  at  work,  or  loafing  about  Bethesda 
and  St.  Ann’s,  or  working  in  exile  in  South  Wales,  were  born. 
The  next  point  to  be  emphasised,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
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or  Scotch  reader,  rather  than  of  the  Welsh,  is  that  the  external 
complications  which  beset  the  whole  question  are  very  numerous. 
The  quarry  population  is  all  of  it  religious,  at  any  rate,  all  of  it 
addicted  to  religious  observance,  a  mixture  of  Nonconformists  of 
various  denominations,  and  of  Churchmen,  in  which  the  former, 
taken  as  a  body,  no  doubt  preponderate  considerably.  The  Non¬ 
conformists  are,  practically  to  a  man,  extreme  Eadicals,  the 
Churchmen  are  all  Conservatives,  and  the  feeling  between  the 
two  parties  is  one  of  such  rancorous  bitterness  that  an  English¬ 
man  can  hardly  appreciate  it,  or,  indeed,  believe  in  it.  The 
present  Lord  Penrhyn  is,  and  his  father  was  before  him,  a  strong 
Conservative  and  Churchman;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Parry  is  probably 
right  in  saying  that,  prior  to  1868,  when  the  late  Sir  Love  Jones 
Parry  beat  the  present  Lord  Penrhyn,  the  representation  of  the 
County  of  Carnarvon  was  looked  upon  as  an  appendage  of  tho 
Penrhyn  Estate.  Again,  the  quarry  population  are  to  a  large 
extent  almost  monoglot  Welshmen,  and  nine-tenths  of  them 
can  express  themselves  better  in  Welsh  than  in  English.  Welsh 
is  the  language  of  their  intimate  life,  and  of  their  religion. 
English  has  been  the  tongue  of  Lord  Penrhyn  and  his  father,  and 
of  his  quarry  agents,  and  often  of  his  local  managers.  It  must 
surely  be  apparent  that,  in  these  circumstances,  suspicion  of 
favouritism,  of  preference  for  Churchmen  in  giving  employment 
and  in  allotting  bargains,  must  certainly  arise,  even  if  the  Welsh 
were  not,  as  they  assuredly  are,  among  the  most  naturally 
suspicious  races  in  the  world.  It  is  in  these  difficulties  that  much 
of  the  cause  of  the  constantly  recurring  disputes  is  to  be  found. 
It  is  in  them  that  the  agitator — the  term  is  not  used  in  reproach 
— has  found  the  smouldering  ashes  which  could  easily  be  blown 
to  white  heat.  Wages,  rates  of  pay,  and  the  like,  have  been 
brought  into  question  over  and  over  again,  merely  as  stalking 
horses;  for,  internal  jealousies  apart,  the  Penrhyn  quarrymen 
have  always  been  at  least  as  well  off  as  their  comrades  in  any 
other  quarry,  and  far  better  off  than  the  generality.  Lord 
Penrhyn,  like  his  father  before  him,  has  been  consistently 
generous  as  an  employer,  a  lavish  provider  of  the  “  cottages, 
gardens,  clubs,  schools,  hospitals,''  and  so  forth,  to  which  his 
father  was  able  to  allude  in  a  somewhat  famous  notice  (to  be 
mentioned  later)  of  1865.  But  it  has  not  been  in  his  nature, 
until  recently,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  sympathetic  employer,  and  his 
relentless  antipathy  to  falsehood  or  equivocation  is  a  feeling  which 
the  average  Welshman  simply  cannot  understand. 

It  was  in  1865,  according  to  Mr.  Parry,  that  an  attempt  was 
made,  after  a  short-lived  strike,  to  establish  a  Trade  Union  on 
English  lines  confined  to  the  Penrhyn  Quarry.  It  was  started 
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in  September,  and  in  December  Colonel  Pennant  (afterwards  the 
first  Lord  Penrhyn)  read,  to  a  body  of  men,  and  later  caused  to 
be  published,  the  following  notice:  — 

“  Penrhyn  Castle,  December  2nd,  1866. 

“In  re-setting  the  quarry.  Colonel  Pennant  is  anxious  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  attempt  that  has  recently  been  made  by  certain  self-suffi¬ 
cient  individuals,  calling  themselves  a  Committee,  to  form  a  species  of  Trade 
Union  among  the  quarrymen.  The  attempt  signally  failed^  owing,  Colonel 
Pennant  hopes,  to  the  good  sense  of  the  majority ;  and  the  effective  measures 
he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  to  repress  the  evil  are  now  no  longer  necessary ; 
at  the  same  time  he  is  desirous  of  giving  a  few  words  of  advice,  as  well 
as  a  few  words  of  caution,  to  his  workmen.  His  advice  is  that  they  should 
not  listen  to  this  so-called  Committee,  the  effect  of  whose  proceedings  (what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  pretences  or  designs)  would  be  to  estrange  him  from  his 
quarrymen,  towards  whom  he  has  always  hitherto  endeavoured  to  act  as  a 
friend,  and  to  establish  an  ill-feeling  between  himself  and  his  workmen 
which  both  parties  would  soon  regret.  One  of  the  pretended  objects  of 
the  Committee  is  the  elevation  of  the  labourer;  but  Colonel  Pennant  calls 
upon  the  older  to  point  out  to  the  younger  quarrymen  the  difference  of  the 
state  of  this  country  now  from  what  it  was  25  years  ago  as  regards  cottages, 
gardens,  clubs,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  to  say  if  these  improvements 
have  not  already  tended  to  that  end  which  the  Committee  pretend  to  be 
their  object.  Improvements  on  his  part  must  at  once  cease  as  soon  sis 
that  confidence  which  has  hitherto  existed  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  is  broken  down.  He  would  advise  the  men,  therefore,  to  consider 
well  before  they  listen  to  agitators.  Colonel  Pennant’s  word  of  caution 
is  to  avoid  having  sinything  to  do  with  such  a  movement  sis  a  Trade  Union 
in  future,  as  on  the  very  first  rumour  of  such  a  state  of  feeling,  he  will 
immediately  close  the  quarry^  and  only  re-open  it  and  his  cottages  to  those 
men  who  declare  themselves  averse  to  any  such  scheme  as  a  Trade  Union.” 


From  the  modem  point  of  view  this  would  certainly  seem  to  be 
a  most  ill-judged  epistle,  but  the  date  must  be  kept  steadily  in 
mind.  Trade  Unionism  was  in  its  infancy,  and  in  very  bad 
odour.  It  was  the  instinctive  policy  of  the  employer  of  labour 
to  fight  against  it.  It  was  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  employer 
in  all  circumstances,  and  there  is  no  law,  moral  or  statutory, 
which  compels  a  man  to  cherish  a  viper  in  his  bosom.  The  men, 
Mr.  Parry  tells  us,  immediately  gave  up  the  Union. 

In  1874  a  second  and  more  strenuous  attempt  was  made  to  form 
a  North  Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union,  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Parry  for 
secretary.  Thereupon  representatives  of  the  leading  quarry- 
owners  met  at  Carnarvon,  and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  de¬ 
precating  the  Union  as  tending  to  be  injurious  to  masters  and 
men,  and  practically  binding  themselves  not  to  employ  Unionists. 
The  then  Lord  Penrhyn  apparently  had  not  been  consulted,  but 
in  J uly  he  caused  the  following  notice  to  be  posted  :  — 

“Being  informed  that  a  large  body  of  the  workmen  in  the  Penrhyn 
quarries  had  given  support  to  an  Union  formed  at  Llanberis  for  the  purpose 
of  dictating  to  the  owners  and  managers  how  their  quarries  should  bo 
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worked,  I  hereby  give  notice  that  I  shall  resist  any  such  interference  with 
the  rights  of  proprietors  of  quarries,  and  shall,  if  such  support  be  con* 
tinned,  immediately  close  the  quarry. 

“  July  14,  1874.  “  Penrhtn.” 

Upon  this  followed  a  vast  and  not  unnatural  accretion  of  men 
to  the  Union  from  the  Penrhyn  Quarry,  a  strike,  and  a  long 
series  of  negotiations  between  Mr.  Pennant  Lloyd  (the  then  agent 
of  the  Penrhyn  Estate),  and  “  the  Lodge  Committee  at  Penrhyn 
Quarry  ”  (Mr.  Parry’s  title) ;  Mr.  Pennant  Lloyd  described  those 
whom  he  met  as  “a  Committee  of  Penrhyn  Quarrymen.”  In 
the  course  of  those  negotiations  various  allegations  of  fraud  and 
favouritism  were  made  against  the  quarry  manager,  Mr.  John 
Francis;  the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Owen  was  suggested  by 
the  men;  and  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  haggling  over 
details,  which  have  no  present  interest.  The  final  result  was  that 
a  document,  known  as  the  Pennant  Lloyd  Agreement,  came  into 
temporary  force.  Of  that  two  clauses  only  are  material.  They 
were: — 

“6.  That  a  supreme  Manager  and  Umpire  be  appointed  with  power  to 
decide  all  disputes.” 

"17.  That  all  complaints  about  letting  be  first  referred  to  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  workmen ;  and,  if  considered  by  them  to  be  a  proper  case, 
that  it  be  placed  before  the  supreme  Manager  for  his  decision.” 

Obviously  Lord  Penrhyn,  who  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
fighting  the  Union,  tooth  and  nail,  had  delivered  himself  over, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  its  tender  mercies.  The  Union  had 
registered  a  notable  triumph,  and  no  doubt  there  was  rejoicing  at 
Bethesda.  Then  came  a  second  strike,  due,  says  Mr.  Parry,  to 
the  fact  that  “  it  was  made  clear  to  the  men  that  the  managers 
did  not  mean  to  act  upon  the  terms  agreed  upon  between  the 
Committee  and  Lord  Penrhyn.”  On  the  5th  of  November,  in 
the  same  year,  the  men  resolved  “  to  return  to  work  under  the 
arrangement  come  to  with  Mr.  Pennant  Lloyd,”  and  the  three 
managers,  Mr.  J.  Francis,  Mr.  R.  Morris,  and  Mr.  0.  P.  Jones, 
“  resigned.”  The  first-named  had,  no  doubt,  been  lax  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Sick  Benefit  Club;  it  would  indeed  have  hardly 
been  possible  to  retain  him.  But  the  effect  of  his  departure  was 
to  leave  the  first  Lord  Penrhyn  face  to  face  with  a  new  and 
dangerous  system,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  new  manager. 

“  As  long  as  matters  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  the  lines  of  that 
settlement  there  never  was  a  happier  body  of  men  than  the 
Penrhyn  quarrymen,  and  no  employer  of  labour  was  ever  more 
beloved  than  the  late  Lord  Penrhyn.  .  .  .  But  all  of  a  sudden, 
early  in  1885,  the  destroyer  of  that  prosperity  and  happiness 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  the  present  lord,  and  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1885,  within  three  months  of  his  getting  some 
kind  of  authority  over  the  quarry,  before  his  noble  father’s  death. 
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he  terminated  the  terms  established  in  September,  1874.  From 
that  day  there  has  been  no  peace  at  the  Penrhyn  Quarry.” 
These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Parry,  and  many  of  them  are  true, 
although  this  observation  must  not  be  taken  to  include  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  present  Lord  Penrhyn.  The  Unionists  among 
the  men  employed  were  probably  happy,  and,  since  no  complaints 
from  others  than  Unionists  got  any  further  than  the  Committee, 
the  Union  was  strong.  There  was  prosperity,  doubtless,  but  it 
was  not  the  prosperity  of  Lord  Penrhyn.  The  fact  was  that  the 
slate  trade  was  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  that  it  had  become  a 
serious  question  whether  the  finest  slate  quarry  in  the  world  could 
carry  on  business  for  many  months  longer.  It  was  to  meet  this 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Douglas  Pennant,  now  Lord  Penrhyn,  was 
called  in  by  his  father,  and  obtained  “  some  kind  of  authority  ” 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  kind  of  authority  which 
he  obtained,  without  which  he  absolutely  declined  to  act 
at  all,  was  authority  as  complete  as  if  the  quarry  had  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  He  was  not  long  in  making  his  attitude  clear  in 
a  document  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length,  because  it 
represents  exactly  and  precisely  the  position  which  he  has  fought 
for,  and  maintained,  often  at  great  cost,  but  always  without 
wavering  an  inch,  to  this  day. 

“  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor,  May  4th,  1885. 

“  Circumstances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  which  give  me  reason  to 
doubt  whether  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  approaching  alterations 
in  quarry  affairs  (recently  announced  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wyatt)  have  been 
clearly  understood  by  the  whole  body  of  Penrhyn  quarrymen,  and  I,  there¬ 
fore,  now  (to  avoid  misapprehension)  state  them  in  writing. 

“The  basis  for  setting  the  bargains  at  the  Penrhyn  Quarry  will  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  rate  of  wages  paid  at  other  quarries  in  the 
county. 

“  All  settings  to  be  dealt  with  and  carried  out  according  to  the  general 
principles  of  contracting. 

“  The  bargains  to  be  re-set  at  the  beginning  of  every  quarry  month,  unless 
a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  a  longer  period. 

“Wages  to  be  calculated  on  the  actual  working  days. 

“  Termination  at  the  end  of  the  present  quarry  month  of  what  was  called 
‘  Mr.  Pennant  Lloyd’s  agreement.’ 

“  Wishing  to  act  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  I  feel  bound  to  state 
that  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  two  parties  in  the  quarry,  which  may 
be  described  as  Union  and  non-Union  men ;  and  as  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
views  and  complaints  of  the  latter  body  should  be  as  freely  expressed  as 
those  of  the  former,  1  now  announce  that  all  complaints  of  a  serious 
character,  whether  individual  or  collective,  are  to  be  made  direct  to  the 
chief  manager  (Mr.  Arthur  Wyatt),  by  whom  they  will  be  submitted  to 
myself.  I  decline  altogether  to  sanction  the  interference  of  anybody  (cor¬ 
porate  or  individual)  between  employer  and  employed  in  tlie  working  of 
the  quarry,  and  in  order  to  ensure  fairness  for  all  parties  no  deputation 
or  memorial  professing  to  speak  for  the  general  body  of  quarrymen  will 
be  received  or  considered,  unless  it  equitably  represents  the  views  of  both 
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non-Union  as  well  as  Union  men ;  but  in  the  event  of  questions  arising 
which  may  lead  to  discussion  between  employer  and  employed,  1  should  always 
be  ready  to  treat  with  a  deputation  composed  of  quarry  men,  equally  in 
number  representing  the  non-Union  as  well  as  the  Union  men. 

“  As  attempt  will  probably  be  made  by  interested  parties  to  give  a  political 
tone  and  colouring  to  some  of  these  changes,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me 
to  point  out  that  (notwithstanding  any  representations  of  that  nature 
which  may  be  made)  these  changes  will  be  made  and  carried  out  in  a  spirit 
of  fairplay  to  all  concerned. 

“Whilst  deploring  the  present  stagnation  of  trade,  I  must  congratulate 
the  men  generally  upon  the  good  feeling  which  has  so  far  characterised 
their  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  proposed  alteration  in  wages ;  and  although 
it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  I  do  not  by  this  settlement  pledge  myself 
indefinitely  to  this  or  any  other  rate  of  wages,  I  hope  that  the  new  scale 
and  the  arrangements  in  connection  therewith  will  enable  the  men  generally 
to  feel  that  their  trade  interests  are  likely  to  stand  upon  a  sounder  footing 
than  of  late. 

“G.  Douglas  Pennant.” 

Here  was  a  clear  declaration  of  the  new  policy.  The  quarry  was 
to  be  conducted  on  business  principles ;  the  Pennant  Lloyd  Agree¬ 
ment  was  cancelled;  Union  and  non-Union  men  were  to  have 
equal  and  equitable  representation  in  any  deputation  to  the  chief - 
manager ;  individuals  were  to  have  the  opportunity  of  airing  their 
grievances  if  they  had  any. 

Naturally  the  Trade  Union  leaders  strained  every  nerve  to 
thwart  this  determination.  Deputations  waited  on  Lord  Penrhyn. 
Three  Unionist  members  of  one  such  deputation  were  dismissed, 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  course  of  prolonged  correspondence,  in¬ 
volving  many  cross-references,  they  had  endeavoured  to  mislead 
him.  They  made  their  defence,  which  was  accepted,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  go  back  to  work  again.  But  the  language  of  the 
defence  was  described  as  disrespectful,  and  it  was  said  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  “the  managers  will  be  specially  desired  to  report  on 
your  future  conduct.”  It  was  not,  perhaps,  the  most  mag¬ 
nanimous  method  of  forgiveness,  but  it  was  at  least  frank. 

With  the  new  system,  or  shortly  after  it  began,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Young  assumed  the  chief  management.  Mr.  Young,  although 
he  had  no  previous  experience  of  slate -quarrying,  was  a  keen  man 
of  business.  His  training  had  been  in  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  very  greatest,  accountant’s  ofl&ces  in  the  City  of  London;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  he  was  present  and  available  will  speak 
volumes  to  those  who  can  guess  why  a  first-class  accountant  was 
called  in  to  examine  the  affairs  of  a  great  estate.  During  the 
early  years  of  Mr.  Young’s  management,  says  Mr.  Parry,  the 
strength  of  the  Union  waned.  It  was,  however,  some  little  time 
before  the  slate  trade  began  to  revive;  and  then  with  at  least  two 
rises  in  wages,  there  was  friction  from  time  to  time.  This  came 
to  a  head  in  February,  1893,  when  1,870  men  signed  a  letter  to 
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Lord  Penrhyn,  and  “  The  Committee  ”  addressed  a  letter  of 
demands  to  Mr,  Young.  Followed  an  interview  between  Lord 
Penrhyn  and  a  deputation  of  seven  workmen  on  the  30th  of  June, 
the  result  of  which  was  that,  after  some  little  unpleasantness, 
the  demands  made  were  refused. 

In  1896  matters  came  to  a  head.  On  the  morning  of  May 
5th,  a  number  of  men  who  had  attended  without  leave  of  absence 
a  “Labour  Day”  at  Festiniog  the  day  before  were  suspended 
for  two  days.  A  deputation  had  previously  waited  on  Mr.  Young 
to  state  the  intention  of  the  men,  but  had  been  met  with  the 
reply  that  such  notice  would  not  be  accepted,  and  that  men  who 
desired  leave  to  go  must  ask  permission  individually.  The 
answer,  it  may  be,  was  not  tactful;  but  having  been  given,  it 
had  to  be  acted  upon.  If  a  quarry  manager  allowed  his  com¬ 
mands  to  be  disobeyed  deliberately  and  with  impunity,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  discipline.  All  the  men  left  work,  and, 
after  a  short  period  of  idleness,  the  quarry  was  reopened.  But 
peace  did  not  last  long.  During  the  month  of  May  meetings 
were  held,  and  a  programme  of  demands  was  drawn  up.  It  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Young,  who  declined  to  grant  the  demands,  and 
on  the  7th  of  August  a  long  letter  of  argument  and  complaints 
was  addressed  to  Lord  Penrhyn.  After  more  correspondence,  a 
number  of  men  were  received  at  Port  Penrhyn,  by  Lord  Penrhyn, 
who  read  a  very  long  and  argumentative  reply,  in  which  the 
demands  were  refused.  But  the  really  material  part  of  that  reply 
was  the  introductory  part.  It  ran  thus :  — 

“  Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  subjects  mentioned  in  your  two 
memorials,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance. 

“  In  receiving  you  to-day,  I  am  treating  with  you  as  a  deputation  from 
your  fellow  workmen^  and  your  references  to  a  Committee  in  the  quarry, 
from  whom  you  would  appear  to  have  received  your  instructions,  will  have 
no  weight  with  me;  as  you  are  aware,  I  have,  in  reply  to  suggestions  that 
1  should  acknowledge  a  Committee  in  the  quarry  to  hear  complaints,  etc., 
more  than  once  publicly  announced  that  1  cannot  '  sanction  the  interference 
of  any  body  (corporate  or  individual)  ’  (that  means  a  committee  just  as 
much  as  a  man)  ‘between  employer  and  employed  in  the  working  of  the 
quarry.' 

“I  have  also  told  you  that  all  complaints  of  a  serious  character,  in¬ 
dividual  or  collective,  are  to  be  addressed  to  my  chief  manager,  by  whom 
they  will  be  submitted  to  myself. 

"On  this  occasion  no  complaints  on  any  of  the  points  about  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  have  been  addressed  to  my  chief  manager,  and  you  who  have  signed 
the  memorials  have,  therefore,  clearly  put  yourselves  in  the  wrong  by  the 
line  you  have  adopted;  but  I  am  willing  to  overlook  it  this  time,  as  I 
wish  to  go  as  thoroughly  as  possible  into  your  alleged  grievances.  But 
before  I  begin  to  investigate  them,  1  wish  to  say  that,  as  1  think  it  very 
probable  that  some  of  you  or  some  of  your  fellow  workmen  may  think  that 
my  objection  to  the  Quarry  Committee,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  to  be 
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regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  Quarrymen’s  Union^  I  must  at  once 
disclaim  that  it  is  anything  of  the  sort;  for,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  be  members  of  that  Union,  and  I  have  not  only 
no  right  to  object  to  your  subscribing  to  its  support,  but  the  fact  of  your 
being  able  to  contribute  to  its  funds  is  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that  you  have  money  to  spare.” 

Lord  Penrliyn,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  accused  of  concealing  his 
policy.  Since  be  took  over  the  absolute  control  of  the  quarry,  he 
has  consistently  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  any  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  he  has  not  refused  to  negotiate  with  deputations,  repre¬ 
senting  Unionists  and  non-Unionists. 

A  great  deal  of  epistolary  “  sparring  ” — there  is  no  other  word 
for  it — followed;  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  Committee  objected 
strongly  to  the  fact  that  various  men  were  summoned  to  the 
office,  and  two  men  were  suspended  sine  die  for  refusal  to  answer 
such  a  summons  by  attending. 

On  the  26th  of  September  the  General  Committee  resolved  to 
propose  a  strike  in  the  following  March,  “  if  we  don’t  see  in  the 
meantime  that  the  principal  points  in  our  '  demands  and  com¬ 
plaints  ’  as  different  classes  in  the  works  have  been  granted,"  and 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  matter  under 
the  Conciliation  Act.  The  proposition  was  formally  approved 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  divisions  of  the  quarry  on  the  28th, 
and  on  the  same  day  a  number  of  men,  including  the  whole  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  few  besides,  were  suspended.  This  action  naturally 
precipitated  matters,  and  Monday  the  29th  being  bargain-setting 
day,  no  bargains  were  taken.  On  the  same  day  a  notice  signed 
by  Mr.  Young  was  posted,  directing  all  men  who  had  refused 
to  take  bargains  to  remove  their  tools. 

Which  side  declared  war?  Upon  the  answer  depends  the 
decision,  of  no  real  importance,  whether  this  was  a  strike  or  a 
lock-out.  What  is  clear  is,  that  there  was  bound  to  be  a  struggle, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Young  was  called  upon  to 
permit  the  workmen  to  choose  for  that  struggle  a  convenient  date, 
immediately  preceding  hay  harvest,  and  its  abundance  of  casual 
employment. 

A  mass  meeting  the  next  day  made  the  true  issue  clear  by  the 
first  resolution :  "  That  we,  as  workmen  at  Caebraich-y-Cafn,  con¬ 
sider  that  we  are  to-day  out  of  work  on  the  all-important  question 
of  the  right  of  workmen  to  unite  together  to  act  through  a  Com¬ 
mittee  and  deputation  to  secure  their  just  and  reasonable  rights." 

On  October  12th  followed  another  long  letter  from  Lord 
Penrhyn,  giving  his  reasons  for  the  act  of  suspension,  among 
them  being  misrepresentation  of  facts,  an  allegation  into  which 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  inquire,  and  insubordination,  the 
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main  part  of  which  had  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  negotiate 
through  the  Committee.  The  answer,  signed  “  The  Deputation,” 
went  into  detail,  and  on  the  question  of  the  Committee,  the 
“  Deputation  ”  stated,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  Committee  had 
never  ceased  to  exist.  They  also  stated  that  they  had  made  the 
fact  that  they  appeared  as  representatives  of  the  Committee  clear 
to  Lord  Penrhyn  at  their  last  interview. 

In  the  meanwhile  correspondence  had  been  proceeding  between 
Mr.  Daniel,  the  Organising  Secretary  of  the  North  Wales  Quarry- 
men’s  Union,  and  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  a  view  to  intervention  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Th©  upshot 
of  it  was  a  suggestion  from  the  late  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  that 
Lord  Penrhyn  should  receive  a  deputation  of  three  of  his  late 
workmen,  and  that  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
be  present.  The  first  suggestion  was  accepted,  th©  second  was 
refused,  on  the  ground,  which  has  become  historic,  that  “  my 
acceptance  of  it  would  establish  a  precedent  for  outside  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  management  of  my  private  affairs.”  Acri¬ 
monious  correspondence  followed,  but  Lord  Penrhyn,  rightly  or 
wongly,  stuck  to  his  point.  The  year  ended,  and  no  progress 
towards  a  settlement  was  made. 

It  was  not  until  March,  1897,  that  an  interview  was  held,  those 
present  being  Lord  Penrhyn,  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Douglas-Pennant, 
M.P.  (his  eldest  son),  and  Mr.  Young,  of  the  one  part,  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Williams,  Robert  Davies,  and  Henry  Jones,  of  the  other 
part,  an  English  shorthand  writer,  and  a  Welsh,  and  an  inter¬ 
preter.  Again  Lord  Penrhyn  made  his  position  as  plain  as 
possible.  ”  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  and  what 
you  are  perfectly  well  aware  of,  that  is,  that  you  are  entitled  to 
combine  in  any  lawful  way,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  way  sanctioned 
by  Act  of  Parliament;  but  I  shall  continue  to  contend  for  the 
absolute  freedom  of  both  employer  and  employed  from  any  inter¬ 
ference  or  dictation  by  a  Committee.”  That  was  the  point  at 
issue  throughout.  The  deputation  pressed  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Committee  and  the  Union;  Lord  Penrhyn,  while  content  that 
both  should  exist,  insisted  on  his  right  to  refuse  to  deal  with  the 
one  or  the  other.  Business  done,  to  quote  Mr.  Punchy  None. 

Finally,  in  August,  1897,  a  settlement  was  actually  reached, 
and  the  terms  of  that  are  given  in  full,  saving  three  clauses  which 
referred  only  to  questions  of  wages.  They  were  the  following :  — 


“  Terms  of  Settlement. 

“  1.  (a)  The  grievances  of  any  employe,  crew,  or  class  shall  be  submitted 
by  him  or  them  in  the  first  instance  to  the  local  manager.  If  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  local  manager,  then  the  said  grievances  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  chief  manager  either  personally  or  by  deputation  ap¬ 
pointed  in  such  manner  as  the  workmen  may  deem  advisable,  but  to  con- 
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sist  of  not  more  than  five  (5)  employes  selected  from  the  same  class  as 
the  person  or  persons  aggrieved  who  must  be  included  in  the  deputation. 

“  (b)  Grievances  in  which  the  employes  generally  are  interested  or  which 
they  may  adopt  on  behalf  of  an  employe,  crew,  or  class  who  have  submitted 
their  grievances  under  the  preceding  clause  and  are  dissatisfied,  can  again 
be  submitted  to  the  chief  manager  by  a  deputation  consisting  of  not  more 
than  six  (6)  employes  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  workmen  may  deem 
advisable. 

“(c)  Finally,  in  a  similar  manner  in  all  cases  of  importance  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  Lord  Penrhyn,  either  by  the  individual  or  by  a  deputation, 
against  the  decision  of  the  chief  manager ;  the  grounds  of  such  appeal  shall 
in  all  cases  be  first  submitted  to  his  lordship  in  writing. 

««««*• 

“5.  All  the  late  employes  who  desire  work  in  the  Penrhyn  Quarry  will 
be  re-admitted  in  a  body  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  and  the  remainder 
as  soon  as  work  can  be  arranged  for  them,  reasonable  time  being  allowed 
to  those  who  may  now  be  employed  at  a  distance. 

“Agreed,  18th  August,  1897, 

“E.  A.  Young  “Wm.  H.  Williams, 

“(On  behalf  of  Lord  Penrhyn).  Robebt  Davies, 

Henkt  Jones 

“  (On  behalf  of  the  men  for  their  confirmation).” 

The  terms  were  confirmed.  The' prolonged  fight  was  over.  Lord 
Penrhyn  had  carried  his  point  when  the  men  returned  to  work, 
without  having  secured  the  recognition  of  either  Committee  or 
Union. 

But,  naturally,  trouble  followed  over  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“  as  far  as  practicable.”  A  certain  number  of  men,  twenty-five  in 
all,  were  not  taken  hack  at  all,  and  there  was,  and  is,  much  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  matter.  That  controversy,  however,  is  not  to  the 
present  purpose.  It  is,  however,  to  that  purpose  that  the  present 
dispute  is  concentrated  round,  “the  right  freely  to  elect 
spokesmen  from  the  ranks  of  the  men  in  the  quarry  to  discuss 
grievances  with  the  management  from  time  to  time.”  Other 
demands  there  are  which  may  be  appended :  — 

“2.  The  right  of  the  men  during  the  dinner-hour  to  discuss  matters 
among  themselves  in  the  quarry. 

“3.  The  reinstatement  of  certain  victimised  leaders. 

“  4.  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage. 

“5.  The  punishment  of  unjustifiable  conduct  on  the  part  of  foremen  and 
officials  towards  the  men.  \ 

“6.  The  introduction,  experimentally,  of  a  system  of  co-operative  piece¬ 
work  in  place  of  work  hitherto  done  under  contract. 

“  7.  The  humanising  of  the  harsh  rules  of  discipline,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  punishments  for  breaches  of  them. 

“8.  The  reintroduction  of  the  annual  holiday  on  May  1st. 

“9.  More  democratic  control  of  the  Quarry  Sick  Club.” 

But  the  real  point  is  the  first.  2,  4,  and  6  were  refused  abso¬ 
lutely.  So  practically  was  5.  As  to  6  and  7,  a  promise  of  amend- 
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ment  has  been  given,  and  the  quarry  manager,  whose  manner  was 
objected  to  by  the  men.  Has  disappeared.  It  is  on  the  old  and 
apparently  interminable  issue  that  the  parties  are  divided.  In  the 
meanwhile  a  small  but  increasing  quantity  of  work  is  being  done 
at  the  quarry  at  a  profit,  although  at  nothing  approaching  to  the 
profit  of  normal  times. 

It  may  be  permissible  so  far  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house  as  to  stale  that  this  designedly  bald  and  colourless  statement 
of  the  history  of  a  long  dispute,  together  with  a  conclusion  which 
is  now  cancelled,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  before  Lord  Penrhyn  brought  his  successful  libel  action 
against  Mr.  W.  J.  Parry,  and  before  the  questions  involved  in  the 
Penrhyn  dispute  were  dragged  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  For  the  libel  action,  it  was  perhaps  not  ill-advised; 
for  it  forced  the  facts  upon  public  attention,  and  it  placed  those 
who  were  opposed  to  Lord  Penrhyn  in  a  position  to  prove  their 
charges  against  him.  They  proved,  substantially,  nothing ;  for  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  jury  would  have  awarded  £500  to  Lord 
Penrhyn,  bad  as  the  libel  published  was,  if  they  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor.  The  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  effectual  in  two  ways.  First,  Lord  Pen¬ 
rhyn  served  as  a  stalking-horse  under  cover  of  which  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  attacked  the  Government,  but  with  very  little  success.  It  was 
an  electioneering  move,  and  electioneering  moves  are  inseparable 
accidents  of  party  government.  But  its  second  effect  has  been 
bad.  It  has  served  to  protract  the  resistance  of  the  out  of  work 
quarrymen,  and  to  encourage  them  to  believe  that  the  last  word 
has  not  been  spoken.  As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  although  the  last 
word  may  not  have  been  spoken  in  a  literal  sense,  no  impartial  or 
disinterested  person  can  fail  to  recognise  that  Lord  Penrhyn’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  clear,  that  he  means  to  adhere  to  it,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
adhere  to  it.  Also  it  is  true  that,  during  the  progress  of  the 
dispute,  working  arrangements  have  been  improved,  so  that  the 
quarry  can  regain  its  normal  output  when  in  full  work,  and,  at 
the  -ame  time,  dispense  with  the  services  of  several  hundred  men. 

Opinions  have  differed,  and  they  will  differ  still,  as  to  the  moral 
Quality  of  Lord  Penrhyn’s  policy;  for  there  are  always  those  who 
are  instinctively  inclined  to  side  with  workmen  against  employers, 
and  there  are  others  to  whom  industrial  peace  seems  to  be  so 
priceless  a  blessing  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  purchased  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  principle.  But  the  wide  publicity  which  has  been 
given  to  the  provable  facts  must  tend  to  a  diminution  of  the  bitter, 
ness  of  the  difference  of  opinion  among  lookers  on. 

To  my  mind  and,  as  the  debate  showed,  to  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Penrhyn’s  position  and  policy  appear  clear  and 
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defensible ;  nay,  more,  absolutely  right.  It  was  absurd  to  attempt 
to  censure  the  Government  for  refusing  to  try  to  make  compul¬ 
sory  in  his  case  a  statute  which  is  essentially  optional  and  volun¬ 
tary.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  blame  him  for  having  refused  to 
allow  his  quarries  to  be  made  into  an  experimental  ground  upon 
which  to  try  the  statute.  Nor  is  it  a  sound  argument,  although 
it  is  often  heard,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
might  have  done  good  and  could  not  have  done  harm.  The  fact  is 
that,  since  Lord  Penrhyn  will  have  none  of  the  Act,  an  attempt 
to  employ  it  could  have  done  no  good,  and  that  an  abortive  effort 
must  needs  do  harm  by  raising  false  hopes  and  by  delaying  settle¬ 
ment. 

There  remains  the  question  of  recognising  the  Committee  and 
the  Union,  for  clearly  to  recognise  the  Committee  is  to  recognise 
the  Union.  Resistance  to  this  demand  for  recognition  is  decried 
as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  combination.  It  is  obviously  nothing  of 
the  kind.  If  I  decline  to  speak  to  my  neighbour  when  he  addresses 
me,  I  do  not  therefore  deny  his  right  to  exist;  and  the  right  of 
legitimate  existence  is  that  which  the  law  has  given  to  Trade 
Unions,  even  while  they  strive  with  all  their  might  to  avoid  the 
possession  of  legal  status  and  responsibility.  Lord  Penrhyn  has 
found  that  when  a  Committee  was  recognised  matters  went  ill 
with  the  quarry,  and  the  complaints  of  non-Unionists  were  sys¬ 
tematically  burked.  Therefore  he  has  refused,  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue  to  refuse,  to  deal  with  the  Committee,  and  that 
is  the  cause,  and  the  only  real  cause,  of  every  strike  and  lock-out 
that  has  occurred.  Lord  Penrhyn’s  attitude  is  identical  with  that 
of  Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  who  owns  the  adjoining  quarry,  and  with 
those  of  many  other  employers  of  labour  on  a  large  scale,  including 
all  the  railway  companies  except  the  North  Eastern.  If  he  differs 
from  them  at  all  it  is  in  his  outspoken  definition  of  his  attitude, 
and  that  at  least  helps  to  an  appreciation  of  the  position.  An 
employer  is  entitled  to  justice  even  though  his  demeanour  be 
austere. 


Cygnus. 


-.’SET 


ARE  THE  IRISH  LANDLORDS  AS  BLACK  AS  THEY 
ARE  PAINTED? 

I  WAS  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
landlords  in  the  abstract.  In  neighbourly  conversation,  as  well 
as  in  the  weekly  national  newspaper  that  came  to  us  from 
Dublin,  they  were  invariably  described  as  cruel  oppressors  and 
heartless  exterminators.  But  this  black  picture  of  the  iniquities 
of  the  landlords  was  strangely  at  variance  with  one’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  experiences.  All  the  landlords  in  the  district  were  genial 
and  good-natured  in  the  extreme,  and  the  kindliest  rela¬ 
tions  existed  between  them  and  their  tenantry.  It  was  difficult 
to  realise  that  these  gentlemen,  who  had  always  the  kindly  greet¬ 
ing  for  the  tenant,  in  whose  presence  I  could  see  that  the  tenant 
bore  himself  with  easy  but  polite  familiarity,  giving  joke  for  joke; 
that  the  good  friends  up  at  “the  big  house”  to  whom,  next  to  the 
priest,  the  tenant  ran  for  counsel  in  times  of  difficulty  or  trouble, 
were  really  those  “hard-hearted  despoilers  of  the  Irish  race,” 
whom  I  heard  denounced  with  responsive  indignation.  They 
all  signally  failed  even  to  look  their  parts  as  the  villains  in 
the  melodrama  of  Irish  agrarian  life.  Most  of  them  were  of  a 
different  faith  from  the  people;  and  most  of  them,  as  their  names 
disclosed — Barrington,  Lawless,  Delmege,  Waller,  Massy,  Gore, 
Lloyd,  Westropp,  Vandeleur,  Monsel — were  the  descendants  of 
English  settlers  on  the  properties  of  the  Irish  chieftains  confis¬ 
cated  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  as  racy  of  the  soil  as  their  tenantry.  They  derived  some¬ 
thing  besides  rent  from  the  purely  Celtic  people  in  whose  midst 
they  lived.  Environment,  as  much  as  inter-marriage  with  the 
daughters  of  Celtic  families,  had  transformed  them,  and  beneath 
the  thin  veneer  which  education  and  a  higher  social  training 
impart  were  to  be  found  the  Irish  characteristics  as  strongly 
developed  as  in  the  peasantry.  There  was  the  same  good  humour 
and  light-heartedness,  the  same  careless  outlook  on  life,  the  same 
craving  for  fun  and  frolic.  They  were  also  intensely  national, 
in  the  broad,  not  in  the  narrow  political,  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
they  did  much  to  preserve  the  old  customs,  usages  and  pastimes, 
which  add  softness  and  even  the  flavour  of  romance  to  otherwise 
colourless  lives,  and,  more  than  the  form  of  Government  even, 
mark  the  national  individuality  of  a  people.  They  were  the  chief 
patrons  of  all  the  Irish  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes.  The  old 
dances,  the  jigs  and  reels,  and  the  still  more  ancient  game  of 
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hurling — to  which  the  people  themselves  were  somewhat  indiffer¬ 
ent — have  survived,  at  least  in  my  part  of  the  country,  mainly 
because  of  the  encouragement  given  them  by  landlords  at  social 
functions  on  their  estates. 

The  landlords  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  divided  from  their 
tenants,  as  I  had  often  read,  by  an  unbridgable  gulf  of  racial, 
religious  and  political  hatred.  It  was  only  in  periods  of  poli- 
>tical  unrest  and  excitement,  or  of  agricultural  depression,  that 
their  relations  became  strained.  Then  it  was  that  as  the  storm  of 
popular  passion  swept  over  the  land,  stirring  the  very  deeps  of  our 
nature,  and  bringing  to  the  surface  in  tumultuous  waves  the 
primeval  class  antagonisms  which  tenants  and  landlords  alike 
have  inherited  from  an  unhappy  past — what  time  our  forefathers, 
who  for  centuries  have  mouldered  in  the  dust,  were  at  each  other’s 
throats — that  envenomed  recriminations  passed  between  class  and 
class;  that  all  the  evils  from  which  the  country  suffered  were  laid 
by  the  people  to  the  charge  of  the  oppression  and  malignancy  of 
the  landlords,  and  by  the  landlords  ascribed  to  the  hopelessly 
vitiated  and  debased  natures  of  the  people.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Land  League  meeting,  with  its  blaring  bands  and  patriotic  ban¬ 
ners,  relieved  the  dull  monotony  of  our  existence,  and  we  listened, 
spellbound,  to  fierce  denunciations  of  “our  merciless  extermina¬ 
tors,”  with  whom  on  the  whole  we  lived  on  the  best  of  terms,  and 
to  vivid  descriptions  of  our  crushing  wrongs  of  which  we  had  no 
practical  experience.  The  local  landlords  were  perhaps  as  selfish 
in  insisting  upon  the  payment  of  their  rents,  as  every  class,  and 
every  individual  in  every  class,  are  in  pursuing  their  own  interests. 
Of  such  is  poor  human  nature.  They  were  denounced  by  men  who, 
if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  landlords,  would  be  hard  and 
cruel  task-masters  indeed — the  shopkeeper  who  was  convinced  of 
the  iniquity  of  paying  rent  to  “  the  tyrant  ”  until,  at  least,  his  own 
claims  had  been  fully  met  by  the  tenants  to  whom  he  gave  credit, 
and  who  probably  watered  the  whisky  and  sanded  the  tea  and 
sugar  he  sold  over  his  counter ;  and  the  “  big  farmer,”  who  exacted 
a  long  and  weary  day’s  work  for  a  miserable  wage  from  the  down¬ 
trodden  labourers  in  the  crowd,  listening  with  open-mouthed  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  perhaps  with  boiling  blood,  to  their  tyrant’s  exagger¬ 
ated  recital  of  his  own  grievances.  But  this  popular  frenzy  did 
not  last  long — it  was  soon  burnt  out  by  its  own  intensity — and  the 
old  relations  of  good-will  between  landlords  and  tenants  were 
restored. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  halcyon  state  of  things  existed  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  Ireland.  As  a  journalist  attached  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  Dublin  daily  newspaper,  the  calls  of  which  brought  me 
into  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  I  found  there  were  some 
landlords — few,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  number — who  were  harsh  and 
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tyrannical  in  disposition,  and  criminally  blind  to  their  duties  to 
the  community;  that  others,  driven  to  the  wall  by  monetary  diffi¬ 
culties,  rendered  desperate  by  debts  and  duns,  and  the  calls  of 
domestic  life,  enforced  their  rights  with  distressing  severity. 
Yet  everywhere  I  found  that  while  there  was  much  denun¬ 
ciation  of  landlords  in  the  mass  as  merciless  and  cruel 
oppressors,  there  were  comparatively  few  concrete  instances  of 
oppression  to  be  found.  I  have  seen  many  evictions;  but  in 
almost  every  case  they  were  due  to  the  non-payment  of  the  fair 
rents  fixed  by  the  Land  Courts,  not  through  the  inability  of  the 
tenants  to  pay,  but  admittedly  because  they  refused  to  pay,  in 
sustainment  of  the  principle  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  that  all 
the  tenants  of  an  estate  should  stand  or  fall  together. 

Then,  wherein  lies  the  cause  of  the  dark  cloud  which  hangs  so 
heavily  over  Ireland?  Why  is  the  country  so  poor  and  so  dis¬ 
contented  ?  Why  do  the  evil  spirits  of  poverty  and  social  disorder 
so  persistently  haunt  her  hills  and  valleys?  The  land  is  lovely 
and  fertile,  and  its  climate  is  soft  and  benign.  It  is  watered  by 
rivers  that  are  navigable  far  into  its  plains;  and  its  coasts  are 
studded  with  noble  harbours.  Yet  it  is  a  country  of  perennial  want 
and  misery,  without  manufactures,  its  one  industry,  agriculture, 
in  a  chronic  condition  of  depression.  The  people  have  many  happy 
qualities.  They  are  bright  of  intellect,  brave,  amiable,  warm¬ 
hearted,  and  desirous  of  pleasing.  While  responsive  to  suffering 
in  others,  they  are  capable  of  the  most  heroic  endurance  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  uttermost  depth  of  human  poverty.  They  are 
naturally  submissive  to  rulers.  Yet  their  crimes  have  often 
shocked  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  Men  of  blameless  lives, 
sincerely  religious,  the  best  of  husbands,  the  kindest  of  parents 
— men  who  are  lacerated  with  terrible  grief  on  the  death 
of  a  relative — have  taken  the  lives  of  landlords  and  land-grabbers 
under  the  cruellest  and  most  cowardly  circumstances,  without 
compunction,  and  have  gone  to  the  gallows  unflinchingly,  deeming 
themselves  martyrs  in  a  good  cause,  and  reverenced  as  such  by 
their  fellows.  It  is  no  wonder  that  sometimes  the  terrible  thought 
strikes  chilly  on  the  heart  of  an  Irishman,  thinking  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  unfortunate  country,  that  Ireland  lies  under  a  curse, 
that  she  is  the  victim  of  an  evil  fate,  the  sport  of  a  perverse 
destiny.  But  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  to  be  found  in  the 
study  of  Irish  social  annals.  If  approached  impartially,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  arguments  in  support  of  pre-conceived 
political  doctrines,  an  examination  of  Irish  history  will  explain 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  which  every  class  in  Ireland,  without 
exception,  has  been  guilty,  and  will  inspire  sympathy  with 
these  unhappy  victims  of  circumstances.  It  will  show  that  the 
origin  of  all  the  hideous  evils  which  have  unquestionably  sprung 
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from  the  land  system  of  Ireland  are  not  solely  due  to  the  land¬ 
lords,  but  are  traceable,  principally,  to  the  frailties  of  human 
nature,  to  the  blunders  of  England  in  her  Irish  legislation,  and  to 
the  inexorable  operation  of  natural  economic  forces. 

The  troubles  arising  out  of  the  land  system  are  attributed  by 
some  Irish  historians  to  the  substitution  of  feudalism  for 
tribalism,  on  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  native  chiefs, 
which  followed  the  suppression  of  insurrections  in  the  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  Cromwell.  It  is  true  that  under  the  old  tribal  law 
or  custom,  the  members  of  the  clan  owned  the  land  in  common 
with  the  chief;  and  that  the  feudal  system  vested  its  absolute 
and  entire  ownership  in  the  new  proprietors.  But  it  is  at 
least  doubtful  that  the  condition  of  the  people  was  worsened 
by  this  radical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  tenure.  The 
power  of  the  old  chiefs  over  their  tenants,  or  vassals,  or  followers, 
could  hardly  have  been  greater  or  more  irresponsible.  In  fact 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  under  the  ancient  Irish  tribal  or  patriarchal 
rule,  while  nominally  supposed  to  be  free  men,  were  in  reality 
slaves.  In  time  of  war,  when  clan  fought  against  clan,  their 
harvests  were  seized  for  the  commissariat  of  the  warriors.  In 
time  of  peace,  they  were  harassed  and  plundered  by  a  custom 
called  “  coshering,”  under  which  the  chief  quartered  his  immediate 
attendants  and  his  hounds  and  horses  upon  them.  Their  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  soil,  too,  was  only  nominal.  On  the  accession  of  a 
new  chief  to  power,  there  was  a  fresh  division  of  the  whole  lands 
of  the  clan.  Nor  are  the  evils  to  be  ascribed,  as  they  are  by  other 
writers,  to  the  fact  that  the  new  proprietors  were  Protestant 
and  English,  while  their  tenants  were  Celtic  and  Catholic. 
It  is  most  lamentable  that  Ireland  was  not  permitted  to  develop 
its  ancient  civilisation,  its  own  national  and  independent  life, 
under  rulers  of  its  own  blood  and  faith ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  attri¬ 
bute  all  her  misfortunes  to  the  racial,  political  and  religious  re¬ 
volutions  which  it  has  been  her  fate,  in  common  with  most 
countries,  to  have  experienced.  The  new  landlords  became,  in 
time,  thoroughly  Irish  in  their  nature  and  in  their  habits;  and 
while  they  remained  Protestant,  history  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  any  evidence  that  as  a  body  they  were  bigoted  or  intolerant. 
Some  Celtic  and  Catholic  families  retained  possession  of  their 
hereditary  estates,  through  all  the  confiscations.  During  the  past 
century  the  numbers  of  this  Catholic  proprietary  were  con¬ 
siderably  increased  by  the  rise  of  wealthy  Irish  Catholic  mer¬ 
chants,  who  invested  their  savings  in  land.  The  blood  and  the 
creed  of  these  Celtic  and  Catholic  landlords  have  not  saved  them 
from  the  unhappy  fate  which  has  befallen  the  descendants  of  the 
English  and  Protestant  adventurers.  The  collapse  of  Irish  land¬ 
lordism  is  due  neither  to  race  nor  to  religion. 

VOI^  LXXIII.  N.S.  3  W 
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When  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  consummated  in  1691  by  the 
fall  of  Limerick,  where  the  last  stand  was  made  for  the  Stuarts, 
the  insurrections  of  the  native  chieftains,  with  their  consequent 
confiscations,  which  had  marked  the  history  of  Ireland  for  cen¬ 
turies,  came  to  an  end.  Hot  a  single  Irish  chieftain  remained 
to  be  a  centre  of  disaffection  to  Enplish  rule.  The  lands  of 
Ireland  were  in  the  possession  of  Protestant  Englishmen,  or 
Protestant  or  Catholic  Irishmen  loyal  to  the  new  rSqime.  The 
conquest  of  the  country  was  at  last  accomplished.  How  was  the 
time  for  England,  bv  enlightened,  svmpathetic,  healing  measures 
to  have  conciliated  the  people;  to  have  brought  peace  to  the 
distracted  land,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  oblivion  of  its  past  mis¬ 
fortunes.  But,  unhappily,  the  mind  of  England  was  sorely 
inflamed  against  Ireland,  and  instead  of  pacificatory  measures 
there  was  penal  legislation.  Repressive  laws  were  passed  against 
the  religion  and  the  industries  of  Ireland.  Could  any  policy 
have  been  better  conceived  for  perpetuating  in  the  defeated 
and  broken  people  the  bitter  memories  of  their  ancient  wrongs, 
nr  for  making  deener  and  more  irreconcilable  their  hatred  of 
their  oppressors?  This  policv  was,  of  course,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Ireland,  as  a  conquered  country,  must 
be  sacrified  to  England.  If  the  position  of  the  two  nations  had 
been  reversed,  Ireland,  in  its  treatment  of  England,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  guided  by  the  same  principle.  England  thought 
it  was  essential  to  her  own  self-defence  that  she  should  cripple  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  by  impoverishing  and  degrading  them. 
The  Catholics  were  therefore  excluded  from  Parliament  and  the 
corporations,  deprived  of  the  franchise,  shut  out  from  the  Army 
and  Havy.  debarred  from  practising  law  or  medicine, 
and  even  education,  except  in  Protestant  schools,  was  denied  to 
them.  They  were  also  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  land, 
or  of  holding  it  under  lease  for  a  longer  term  than  thirty-one 
years.  These  penal  enactments  were  dictated  not  so  much  by 
bigotrv,  or  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution,  as  by  the  conviction 
that  the  security  of  the  State,  and  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
property,  depended  upon  the  Catholics  being  held  in  complete  sub¬ 
jugation.  Even  the  Irish  Protestants  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  commerce  of  Ireland  were  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  interests  of 
England.  Every  Irish  industry  in  competition  with  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  England,  was  restricted  or  crushed  out  of  existence  by 
the  imposition  of  duties.  To  such  an  extent  did  the  idea  that  Ireland 
must  be  sacrificed  to  England  prevail,  that  in  1698  the  fishermen 
of  Folkestone  and  Alborough  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  complaining  that  they  were  forestalled  in  their  markets 
by  Irish  fishermen  being  permitted  to  catch  herrings  off  the  coasts 
of  Waterford  and  Wexford.  Only  one  Irish  industry  aroused  no 
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commercial  jealousy  in  England.  It  therefore  escaped  these 
restrictive  measures.  That  was  the  linen  trade,  upon  which,  for 
two  centuries,  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  has  mainly  rested. 

From  commercial  enactments — causes,  it  will  ^  remembered, 
totally  unconnected  with  the  tenure  of  land — have  sprung  many  of 
the  sorrows  of  the  Niobe  of  Nations.  Agriculture  became,  prac¬ 
tically,  the  sole  field  of  employment  in  Ireland.  Cut  off  from  trade 
and  industry,  the  mass  of  the  people  was  thrown  for  sustenance 
upon  the  land;  and  the  pressure  became  acuter  as  the  population 
increased.  For  this  vicious  state  of  things,  which  still  exists, 
though,  happily,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  not  Irish  landlordism,  but 
English  misgovemment,  that  is  responsible.  The  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics  were  still  more  evil  in  their  effects.  They  arrested  for 
at  least  a  century  the  advancement  of  the  Irish  people  in  order¬ 
liness,  industry,  self-reliance ;  developing,  instead,  the  vicious 
qualities  of  human  nature,  besides  keeping  aflame  in  the  land  the 
fearful  antagonisms  of  race  and  creed.  England  had  already 
given  the  Protestant  Church  to  the  Irish  people.  In  the  gift  of 
this  institution  England  was  in  part  inspired  by  the  not  unworthy 
desire  to  save  the  souls  of  the  Irish  from  eternal  damnation ;  but, 
in  the  main,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  wean  the  Catholics  from 
their  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  other  religious  practices, 
supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  secure  government  and  social 
order;  but  England  also  decreed  that  the  ministers  of  the  new 
Church  were  to  be  paid  by  tithe — by,  in  fact,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
potatoes  and  pigs  of  the  wretched  peasantry.  The  Church  in  its 
missionary  efforts  was  a  total  failure.  It  would  have  been  far 
better,  in  the  interests  of  true  religion  and  true  morality,  if 
England  had  endowed  some  body,  lay  or  clerical,  in  national  and 
religious  sympathy  with  the  people,  to  take  the  people  by  the 
hand  and  lead  them,  in  the  light  of  their  national  instincts  and 
traditions  and  religion,  along  the  path  of  social  order  and  pro¬ 
gress,  from  which  they  had  been  diverted  by  centuries  of  inter¬ 
necine  quarrels  among  themselves,  and  of  tyrannical,  or  ignorant, 
or  unsympathetic  government. 

Owing  to  the  operation  of  these  unnatural  laws  Ireland  was  in 
a  state  of  social  unrest  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
powerful  secret  society,  known  as  the  Whiteboys,  spread  among 
the  agricultural  community.  It  was  not  specially  directed 
against  the  landlords.  So  far  as  the  people  had  any  experience 
of  the  law,  it  was  an  engine  of  oppression  rather  than  of  pro¬ 
tection;  and  they  found  in  the  secret  tribunals  of  the  Whiteboys, 
with  their  merciless  code  of  outrage  and  murder,  a  protectioii 
from  exactions  of  all  kinds,  or  revenge  for  their  imposition.  Low 
wages  for  agricultural  labour,  the  imposition  of  excessive  tithe, 
high  rents,  bidding  for  a  holding  over  the  head  of  the  occupier, 
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evictions  for  the  purpose  of  consolidation  of  farms,  were  violations 
of  the  Whitehoy  code  of  laws.  Even  the  priests  were  not  sacred 
to  this  organisation.  One  priest  was  “  tom  nearly  limb  from 
limb,”  and  another  was  “  buried  to  the  neck  naked  in  brambles  and 
thorns,”  for  demanding  “dues” — as  the  Easter  and  Christmas 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are 
called — which  were  deemed  exorbitant.  It  was  only  when  the 
pressure  upon  the  land  was  intensified  by  the  increase  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants  became  somewhat  strained.  From  the 
earliest  years  Ireland  was  a  grazing  country.  Cattle,  as  we  find  in 
ancient  Celtic  records,  was  the  standard  of  wealth.  The  climate 
was  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  grass;  and  in  time  of  war 
property  was  more  portable,  more  easily  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety,  in  the  form  of  fiocks  and  herds  than  in  growing  crops,  or 
com  in  bams.  This  tendency  to  allow  the  lands  to  run  into  pasture 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  despite  the 
bounties  given  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1762,  which  were  re¬ 
peated  in  1783,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  grain. 
The  population  in  this  state  of  things  remained  normal.  But 
toward  the  end  of  that  century  it  began  to  increase  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  rate.  The  wars  with  America  and  France  created  an 
immense  demand  for  agricultural  produce.  The  landlords 
had  let  large  tracts  of  their  estates  on  leases  for  long 
terms  to  a  class  known  as  “  middlemen,”  principally  large 
farmers;  and  when  it  became  profitable  to  break  up  the 
pasture  fields  into  tillage,  the  middlemen  sublet  portions 
of  their  lands  in  small  holdings  to  labourers,  by  which 
they  obtained  high  rents,  and  the  further  advantage  of  having  a 
superabundance  of  cheap  labour  close  to  their  own  farms.  The 
extension  to  the  Catholics  in  1793  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
in  the  counties,  the  qualification  being  the  possession  of  a  forty 
shilling  freehold,  also  tended  to  accelerate  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  population.  The  landlords  created  an  enormous  number  of 
these  small  freeholds  for  the  sake  of  the  political  infiuence  it 
gave  them  by  having  at  command  on  their  estates  a  large  and 
reliable  body  of  voters.  A  third  contributory  cause  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  population  was  the  fecundity,  the  cheapness,  and 
the  sustaining  qualities  of  the  potato.  The  root  contains  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  No  other  food 
stuff  is  so  easy  of  cultivation.  It  is  practically  the  only  crop  that 
can  be  grown  in  successive  years  in  the  same  ground.  It  can  also 
be  cultivated  in  the  niggardliest  soil.  All  the  peasant  had  to  do 
was  to  scatter  the  seed  in  his  plot,  and  in  a  few  months  he  had 
a  supply  of  satisfying  and  life-supporting  food  for  his  family. 
Tlie  potato,  therefore,  became  the  favourite  food  of  the  people — 
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the  favourite  food,  of  necessity,  because,  being  poor,  they  could 
only  afford  to  treat  themselves  to  the  cheapest. 

Early  marriages  were  thus  encouraged.  Men  at  the  age  of 
twenty  took  to  themselves  wives  of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  Often 
the  young  couple,  without  permission  of  the  landlord,  and  without 
his  knowledge,  settled  themselves  on  the  heathy  mountain  side,  or 
on  the  verge  of  a  wild  bog,  ran  up  a  rude  mud  hovel,  and  with 
little  labour  extracted  from  a  few  perches  of  the  land  sufBcient 
potatoes  to  keep  them  alive.  Soon  the  children  came,  and  the 
little  cabin  was  illumined  by  that  intense  family  affection  which 
is  so  endearing  a  trait  of  the  Irish  nature.  The  peasantry 
were  reckless,  it  is  true;  but  their  trust  in  Providence  was  pro¬ 
found.  One  of  the  proverbs  which  make  up  the  Irish  peasant’s 
rule  of  life  is  “  God  never  made  a  mouth,  but  sent  something 
to  put  into  it.”  The  old  tribal  custom  of  dividing  the  family 
land  between  all  the  male  issue,  in  exact  proportions,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  better  class  of  tenants  (illustrating  how  stub¬ 
bornly  the  people,  with  their  strong  Conservative  instincts,  clung 
to  old  ways  and  customs),  was  strengthened  by  this  family  love — 
the  passion  of  the  parents  to  ha\:e  their  children  always  around 
them,  and  the  desire  of  the  children  to  remain  to  the  last  with 
their  parents.  The  father  would  quarter  his  sons,  and  sometimes 
his  sons-in-law,  upon  his  farm  by  allotting  a  portion  of  it  to 
each.  Not  only  was  there  no  relief  from  this  intolerable  pressure 
upon  the  land  in  industrial  employment,  but  there  was  no  outlet 
for  the  superabundant  population  in  emigration.  The  Celt  never 
thought  of  emigrating  until  the  great  famine  of  1847.  His  in¬ 
tense  love  of  country,  the  strong  ties  of  family,  his  repugnance 
to  unfamiliar  surroundings  in  a  strange  land,  his  terrors  of  the  sea, 
bred  by  his  lively  imagination,  or  his  superstitions,  held  him,  as 
if  with  bands  of  steel,  to  his  miserable  potato  patch.  He  was 
also  without  the  emulation  of  the  common  desire  of  rising  in  the 
world.  He  would  never  emigrate  merely  to  escape  poverty,  for 
poverty  he  could  endure  with  happiness,  if  he  had  but  the  where¬ 
withal  to  sustain  life,  and  he  curiously  lacked  the  instinct  of  self¬ 
advancement.  His  sole  ambition  was  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  live  and  die  amid  his  native  scenes  so  endeared  by  many 
tender  associations.  At  this  time,  however,  there  was  a  steady 
flow  of  emigration  from  Ireland  to  America,  but  it  was  confined 
to  the  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  settlers  of  Ulster.  These 
people  were  not  victims  of  landlord  oppression.  In  Ulster,  the 
strain  upon  the  land  has  never  been  so  great  as  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  prosperity  of  the  province,  or  at  least  of  its  north¬ 
eastern  comer,  of  which  Belfast  is  the  centre,  has  depended  largely 
upon  its  flax  cultivation  and  its  linen  manufactures.  But  these 
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descendants  of  English  and  Scotch  settlers  were  more  worldly-wise  , 
in  their  family  relations  than  their  Celtic  fellow-countrymen. 
Instead  of  sub-letting  their  holdings  to  their  children,  they  in¬ 
sisted  upon  their  superfluous  sons  and  daughters  seeking  their 
fortunes  abroad.  If  the  normal  tide  of  emigration  from  Ulster 
were  swelled,  it  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  Catholic  Celts,  who, 
pouring  in  from  the  adjoining  counties,  increased  the  rents  and  | 
lowered  the  rate  of  wages  by  their  competition  for  land  and  labour. 

Consider  the  respective  positions  of  landlord  and  tenant  at  this 
period.  The  tenant  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  land  for 
sustenance;  the  landlord  had  an  unlimited  and  arbitrary  power 
over  this  necessity  of  life.  It  would  have  been  only  a  natural  con-  I 

sequence  if  such  a  system  had  bred  hard  tyrants  on  the  one  hand,  I 

and  cringing  and  revengeful  slaves  on  the  other.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  kindliest  relations  existed,  as  a  rule,  between  the  land¬ 
lords  and  the  tenants,  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  the  landlords  were  despots,  they  were  benevolent  despots.  The 
very  weaknesses  of  the  Irish  nature — its  lack  of  self-reliance,  its 
ardent  sense  of  personal  loyalty;  its  craving  for  some  one  to  look 
up  to  for  help  and  protection — some  one  to  respect  and  reverence 
as  master;  were  favourable,  to  say  the  least,  to  a  system  which 
transmitted  to  the  landlord  the  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  people  which  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  formerly  possessed. 

And  the  very  faults  of  the  landlords — their  extravagance  in  living, 
their  easy  sociability,  their  ostentatious  hospitality — were  such  as  I 
to  win  and  retain  the  affection  of  their  tenantry.  They  hunted,  1 
got  drunk,  fought  duels,  unconscious  that  there  was  anything 
else  expected  of  them  in  this  world  but  to  enjoy  themselves. 

The  management  of  estates  was,  perhaps,  commonly  vicious. 

But  with  such  landlords  and  such  tenants,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  conduct  estates  on  the  strict  business  principles 
which  prevailed  in  England.  Take  the  evil  of  sub-letting,  which 
could  never  have  been  countenanced  under  the  English  system 
of  land  tenure.  It  is  probable  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  with  their  characteristic  care¬ 
lessness  as  to  the  future,  were  oblivious  of  the  social  cataclysm 
towards  which  the  country  was  inevitably  drifting.  But  the  ideal 
landlord  of  the  time,  the  landlord  popularly  held  up  as  the  bright 
example  for  all  his  class  to  imitate,  was  the  kind,  careless  and 
indulgent  landlord,  whose  soft  heart  was  incapable  of  rejecting  the 
appeal  of  a  boy  or  girl  newly-wed  for  a  little  slice  of  land,  upon 
which  they  might  pass  through  life  together,  or  that  of  a  father 
and  mother  to  be  allowed  to  divide  their  holding  between  their 
married  children.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  system  of  sub-  " 

letting  or  sub-division  prevail,  that  before  the  inevitable  crash,  i 
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in  1847,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  holdings  were 
under  one  acre.  There  were  133,220  in  Leinster,  162,386  in  Mun¬ 
ster,  234,499  in  Connaught,  and  155,204  in  Ulster  (mainly  in  the 
Celtic  counties  of  that  province),  or  a  total  of  685,309  for  all 
Ireland.  Holdings  two,  five,  eight,  ten  acres,  were  in  proportion. 
It  is  often  said,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Irish  landlords,  that 
in  England  the  landed  proprietors  equip  their  farms  with  build¬ 
ings  and  other  improvements.  But  the  radical  difference  between 
the  systems  of  agriculture  in  vogue  in  the  two  countries  is  never 
taken  into  consideration.  In  England  large,  extensive  farms  are, 
of  course,  the  rule.  Would  it  not  have  been  utterly  impossible 
even  for  the  wealthy  landlords  of  England  to  supply  the  necessary 
accessories  to  every  holding  if  the  Irish  system  of  small  farming 
prevailed  also  in  that  country? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  tremendous  pressure  upon  the  land 
in  Ireland  aroused  the  cupidity  of  many  owners  of  estates.  When 
a  landlord  found  dozens  of  competitors  bidding  against  each  other 
for  a  holding  on  his  property,  protesting  their  willingness  to 
undertake  to  pay  any  rent  he  might  fix,  was  it  not  difficult  for 
the  weak  human  nature  in  him  to  resist  the  temptation  to  act  upon 
the  commercial  principle  of  making  the  most  of  public  necessi¬ 
ties?  Though  he  probably  never  read  Adam  Smith,  he  must 
have  felt  instinctively  that  the  value  of  a  thing  was  the  price  it 
fetched  in  the  open  market.  The  rents  were  rack-rents — they  were, 
probably,  far  beyond  the  real  value  of  the  land — but,  nevertheless, 
they  were  fixed  in  the  open  market,  by  competition,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  if  there  is  any  value  in  the  doctrine  of  political  economy, 
they  were  just  and  equitable.  But  really  the  competition  was 
unhealthy,  and  there  was  no  open  market.  Ireland  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country — perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  Ireland 
with  its  peculiar  system  of  congested  petit  culture  in  certain 
limited  areas — was  overcrowded.  There  were  too  many  on  the 
land.  No  outlet  in  industrial  channels  was  provided  for  the 
superfiuous  agricultural  population.  With  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  inhabitants  there  ought  to  have  been  a  corresponding  en¬ 
largement  of  the  field  of  industrial  employment,  either  by  the 
starting  of  manufactures  or  the  development  of  the  immense 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  But  for  that  unnatural 
condition  of  things — the  overcrowding  of  the  land  by  a  wretched 
peasantry — so  potential  of  terrible  social  mischief,  the  cupidity 
of  the  landlords  was  not  solely  to  blame.  It  might  be  said,  with 
as  much  truth,  that  it  was  due  to  the  great  craving  of  the  people 
for  land.  Each  was  a  symptom  and  not  a  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  Government,  which  was  fully  informed  of  the  facts  by  several 
Parliamentary  Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
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Ireland,  allowed  things  to  drift.  On  it  rests  the  main  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Evil  times  began  on  the  cessation  of  the  long  war  with  France 
in  1815.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  tillage  was  regarded  with  ill-favour  and  a 
tendency  towards  the  older  system  of  pasturage  set  in.  Numbers 
of  the  small  holdings  were  cleared  and  consolidated  into  large 
grazing  farms.  The  population,  however,  continued  to  increase 
at  the  same  abnormal  rate;  and  with  it  the  pressure  upon  the 
land  grew  more  and  more  intensified.  England  having  become 
convinced  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  further 
existence  of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament  was  dangerous  to 
the  Empire,  induced  with  hut  little  trouble  the  majority  of 
the  so-called  “  representatives  of  the  people  ”  to  sell  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  titles  and  gold.  Little  can  be  said  in  defence  of  that 
institution.  But  this  much  at  least  may  be  said,  that  had  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  so  blind  or  so 
callous  to  the  desperate  social  condition  of  Ireland  as  the  Imperial 
Parliament  proved  itself  to  be  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  might  be  urged  by  way  of  an  apology  for 
England,  that  in  those  days  which  knew  not  the  steam  engine, 
the  telegraph,  the  penny  daily  newspaper,  or  the  democratic  fran¬ 
chise,  she  was  excusably  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  country 
whose  government  she  undertook  at  the  Union.  The  crimes  of 
the  neglected,  degraded  and  infuriated  peasantry  first  arrested  her 
attention.  Then  Select  Committee  after  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  by  Parliament  in  1819,  1823,  1825,  and  1830,  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  wretched  country,  and  they  reported,  one 
after  the  other,  with  unvarying  unanimity,  that  the  one  supreme 
origin  of  all  this  misery,  discontent  and  bloodshed,  was  the  want 
of  employment,  caused  by  the  overcrowded  condition  of  Ireland’s 
one  industry,  agriculture;  and  as  a  partial  remedy  they  recom¬ 
mended  the  advance  of  money  for  the  development  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  of  the  country,  such  as  the  reclamation  of  its 
millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands.  The  first  of  these  Committees, 
that  which  sat  in  1819,  stated  in  their  report  that  2,000,000  acres 
of  bog  and  1,500,000  acres  of  mountain  were  reclaimable.  Un¬ 
happily,  the  trend  of  feeling  in  the  statesmen  of  the  time  was 
against  any  concession  to  the  people.  England  also  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  seething  with  discon¬ 
tent.  The  cause  was  the  same  as  in  Ireland — want  of  employ¬ 
ment;  and  its  manifestations  were,  as  in  Ireland,  murder,  incen¬ 
diarism,  and  the  destruction  of  labour-saving  machinery.  Even 
in  England  statesmen  had  no  remedy  but  repression.  All  demands 
for  ameliorative  measures  were  refused.  In  both  countries  the 
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door  of  concession  and  relief  was  banged  in  the  faces  of  the 
starving  masses.  But  while  in  England  the  cause  of  the  distress 
was  temporary,  and  disappeared  before  its  ever  increasing  and 
expanding  industries,  in  Ireland  it  was  deeply  rooted  in  centuries 
of  misrule.  Coercion,  the  last  refuge  of  statesmanship,  failed  to 
cure  it.  Nor  did  Catholic  Emancipation,  conceded  reluctantly  in 
1829,  after  years  of  clamorous,  menacing,  demand  by  the  people, 
and  stubborn  resistance  by  their  rulers,  have  the  slightest  effect 
in  quelling  disaffection  and  restoring  order.  Daniel  O’Connell, 
great  as  was  his  genius,  was  blind  to  the  potency  of  social  griev¬ 
ances,  and  ascribing  all  the  disorders  of  Ireland  to  political  and 
religious  causes,  he  declared  that  if  the  Catholics  were  only  eman¬ 
cipated — in  other  words,  permitted  to  sit  in  Parliament — Ireland 
would  become,  in  lines  he  so  often  quoted  that  they  became 
hackneyed  on  his  lips:  — 

“Great,  glorious,  and  free, 

First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea.’’ 

Then  in  his  disappointment  that  the  expected  millennium  had  not 
followed  Emancipation,  he  started  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  But  the  evils  from  which  the  country  was  suffering 
were  not  so  much  religious  or  political,  as  social. 

The  promising  export  trade  of  Ireland  had  been  crushed,  as  I 
have  shown,  to  appease  English  commercial  jealousies.  There 
remained,  however,  many  local  industries,  unenterprising,  but 
profitable,  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  villages,  which  gave  some 
employment  to  the  urban  populations.  These  local  industries 
began  to  decline  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Union  was  blamed,  mistakenly,  for  the  decay. 
The  real  cause  of  it  was  the  development  of  modern  industrialism. 
The  wealthy  and  enterprising  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain, 
with  all  the  resources  of  improved  machinery,  and  inexhaustible 
coal  and  iron  supplies,  and  an  abundance  of  labour  at  command 
in  their  huge  factories  and  workshops,  flooded  the  markets  with 
goods  at  cheaper  rates;  and  the  unequal  competition  killed  or 
handicapped  the  isolated  local  manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  But 
Ireland,  unlike  England  and  Scotland,  had  none  of  the  counter¬ 
vailing  advantages  of  this  industrial  concentration.  The  chronic 
unrest  of  Ireland,  due  to  its  misgovemment,  hampered  the 
development  of  its  resources,  on  the  rise  of  industrialism, 
by  frightening  away  the  capitalist.  Thus,  in  the  evil  destiny 
of  Ireland,  have  causes  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other,  to 
inflame  its  disorders.  An  effort  was  made  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  British  industrialism  by  appealing  to  the  people  of  Ireland  on 
patriotic  grounds  to  support  Irish  manufactures.  O’Connell 
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declared  that  everything  he  and  his  family  wore  was  Irish; 
everything  they  ate  was  Irish;  and  they  were  determined  to  be 
buried  in  Irish-mado  coffins  of  Irish  wood.  The  appeal,  however, 
fell  upon  indifferent  ears.  The  people,  with  their  natural  desire 
for  cheapness,  refused  to  pay  a  shilling  for  an  Irish-made  article 
when  they  were  able  to  obtain  an  English  equivalent  at  their 
very  doors  for  ninepence. 

With  this  further  shrinkage  of  the  field  of  employment  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  from  inexorable  economic  causes,  the  tendency 
in  the  peasantry  in  the  country  districts  to  increase  and  multiply 
showed  no  sign  of  diminution.  The  great  check  on  population 
arising  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  did  not  exist  in 
Ireland,  owing,  as  I  have  shown,  to  the  fecundity  and  cheapness 
of  the  easily  grown  potato.  To  such  a  pass  had  things  come  that 
a  third  of  the  nation  depended  on  the  tuber  solely  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  The  social  degradation  of  the  people  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  famine  is  summed  up  in  the  pithy  description  of  the  report 
of  the  Devon  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants  which  sat  in  the  early  ’forties — “  The  worst 
housed,  the  worst  fed,  and  fhe  worst  clad  peasantry  in  Europe.” 
And  yet,  despite  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  terrible  crime,  the 
people  in  the  mass  showed  no  discontent  with  their  lot.  “We 
cannot,”  writes  the  Devon  Commission,  “forbear  expressing  our 
strong  sense  of  the  patient  endurance  which  the  labouring  classes 
have  generally  exhibited  under  sufferings  greater,  we  believe,  than 
the  people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  have  to  sustain.”  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  was  there  such  light-heartedness  asso¬ 
ciated  with  rags  and  empty  stomachs.  An  English  Poor  Law 
inspector  who  travelled  through  Ireland  in  18d8  described  to  a 
friend  the  awful  destitution  of  the  Irish  people.  “  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  are  discontented?”  said  the  friend.  “Discon¬ 
tented  !  ”  cried  the  inspector.  “  No,  they  are  as  merry  as  larks — 
most  damnably  contented  in  their  misery.  I  can  find  no  fitter 
expression  for  their  state.”  They  were  sustained  by  the  buoyance 
of  the  Celtic  nature;  or  by  its  uncomplaining  acceptance  of  mis¬ 
fortunes  as  sent  by  God  for  His  own  wise  purposes. 

The  crash  came  in  1846.  The  potato  harvest  of  1845  promised 
to  be  most  abundant.  But  in  August  a  mysterious  blight  fell 
upon  the  luxuriant  fields.  The  long  stalks  turned  black,  and  the 
tuber,  under  ground,  melted  away  in  rottenness.  The  potato, 
unlike  other  foodstuffs,  is  incapable  of  being  stored.  One  year’s 
crop  scarcely  endures  until  the  time  comes  to  dig  the  next.  The 
third  of  the  population,  numbering  three  millions,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  depended  for  sustenance  upon  the  potato  was,  there¬ 
fore,  without  any  reserve  or  resource  to  fall  back  upon  when  this 
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awful  visitation  of  nature  destroyed  tlieir  food  supply.  Many  dieil 
of  starvation,  but  the  bulk  of  the  three  millions  dragged  through  the 
year  in  sore  distress  and  privation,  hoping  that  the  harvest  of  1846 
would  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.  That  year  the  blight  again 
visited  the  land,  and  was  even  more  devastating.  The  smiling 
luxuriance  of  the  potato  fields  was  transformed  in  a  few  nights  to 
a  blackened  and  foul-smelling  waste.  The  extent  to  which  the 
potato  was  sown  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  crop 
destroyed  in  1846  was  valued  at  fourteen  millions  sterling.  The 
ill-considered  measures  of  relief  tardily  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment — the  employment  of  the  starving  people  on  the  making 
of  useless  roads — practically  failed  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  the  peasantry  were  swept  away  by  famine 
and  the  pestilence  which  stalked  in  its  wake.  This  national 
catastrophe  brought  out  here  and  there,  in  all  classes  alike,  the 
baseness  of  human  nature.  But  it  revealed  in  a  far  greater  degree 
the  noble  qualities  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifiee.  Priests  and 
parsons  and  doctors  willingly  gave  their  lives  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  The  bulk  of  the  landlords  also  acquitted 
themselves  manfully.  They  have  not,  however,  escaped  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  It  is  still  commonly  believed  in  Ireland  that  the  people 
would  have  been  saved  if  the  landlords  had  not  callously  seized 
the  harvests  of  corn  and  grain,  the  herds  of  cows  and  the  fiocks 
of  sheep^  and  shipped  them  to  England.  Of  course  the  landlords 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  could  not  do  it  even  if  they  would. 
The  farmers  sold  their  corn  and  stock  at  the  fairs  and  markets,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  and  they  were  forwarded  to  England,  again  in 
the  ordinary  course,  by  the  cattle  dealers  and  corn  merchants  who 
purchased  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  landlords  supported  tho 
popular  cry  that  the  Government  should  close  the  Irish  ports 
against  the  exportation  of  grain  and  cattle  in  the  expectation  that 
the  glut  in  the  local  markets  would  bring  down  the  prices  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  But  the  Government  would  sanction  no  departure  from  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  even  to  help  to  save  from  ruin  a 
country  in  which  for  a  century  the  laws  of  nature  had  been 
violated  by  rulers  and  people  alike. 

The  landlords,  aided  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  did  their 
duty  to  the  people,  in  that  dread  time,  as  many  a  record  shows. 
And  a  third  of  them  went  down  to  the  deeps  with  their  tenants. 
No  rents  were  paid  in  the  congested  districts  devastated  by  the 
scourges  of  starvation  and  pestilence.  Most  of  the  burden  of  the 
poor  rate,  which  rose  to  258.  in  the  pound,  nevertheless  fell  upon 
the  landlords.  Those  who  were  already  deep  in  debt,  and  they 
were  many,  were  reduced  to  absolute  ruin.  Hundreds  of  estates 
became  bankrupt.  Under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  which 
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was  passed  after  the  famine,  the  owners  were  forced  to  sell  by  their 
creditors,  and  so  depressed  was  the  land  market  by  the  famine  that 
the  properties  fetched  less  than  half  their  real  value.  In  most 
cases  the  purchase  money  only  cleared  off  the  mortgages  and 
incumbrances,  and  the  owners  went  forth  without  a  penny,  beg¬ 
gared  and  ruined.  Irish  landlords  may  have  big  rent  rolls  on 
paper,  but  the  bad  debts  of  their  business  have  always  been  enor¬ 
mous. 

The  people  rushed  madly  from  the  plague  and  famine-stricken 
country.  It  is  too  commonly  said  they  were  driven  forth  by  the 
landlords.  That  again  is  untrue.  The  pressure  on  the  land  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  density  of  the  population  made  for  the  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  the  landlord.  Rent  was  regulated  by  competition.  It 
went  up  and  up,  according  as  the  number  of  competitors  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  population.  The  famine  was  in  truth  a 
rude  awakening  to  all  classes  in  Ireland.  It  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  had 
hitherto  lived  were  unnatural,  and  by  it  their  repugnance  to 
change — bred  by  their  conservative  temperament — was  dispelled. 
In  1847  the  lands  of  the  class  of  small  tenants  on  whom  the  blight 
and  the  pestilence  fell  heaviest  were  left  untilled,  and,  being 
without  crop  or  stock,  or  money,  or  resources  of  any  kind,  with  the 
workhouses  so  full  that  twenty-nine  unions  became  bankrupt, 
the  emigrant  ship  was  their  only  means  of  escape  from 
a  terrible  and  desperate  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
people  clamoured  for  grants  from  the  emigration  funds  which  were 
started,  each  fearful  lest  the  money  might  be  exhausted  before  a 
passage  to  America  for  himself  and  his  family  was  secured. 
Emigration  is  deplorable  in  all  lands,  but  especially  so  in  Ireland, 
because  of  the  profound  attachment  of  the  people  to  old 
associations;  and  though  it  was  the  only  relief  from  unendur¬ 
able  evils,  in  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  country,  the  people 
were  haunted  by  the  distressing,  the  maddening,  idea  that  they 
were  being  driven  forth,  and  they  left,  in  their  hundreds  of 
thousands,  with  hearts  oppressed  by  grief  and  misery  and  despair. 

The  famine  hastened  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  deplorable  situation  in  Ireland  would  be  eased 
by  the  throwing  open  of  the  kingdom  to  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  produce.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  expectation  was 
realised  to  any  great  extent,  but,  of  course,  the  measure  was  really 
carried  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  classes  of  England. 
It  is  another  instance  of  the  little  consideration  that  was  shown 
to  Ireland  when  English  interests  were  at  stake.  Free  trade  intro¬ 
duced  fresh  elements  of  complication  and  disorder  into  the  already 
sufficiently  vexed  Irish  land  problem.  The  prices  of  agricultural 
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produce  steadily  fell  in  the  English  markets  under  the  stress  of 
foreign  competition.  Ireland  became  less  and  less  a  corn-growing 
country,  and  fell  hack,  more  and  more,  into  the  pastoral  state. 
An  enormous  diminution  in  the  number  of  small  holdings,  from 
half  an  acre  to  five  or  six  acres  in  extent,  had  naturally  followed 
the  famine.  The  process  of  consolidating  farms  into  grazing 
tracts  for  flocks  and  herds  was  accelerated  by  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  com,  and  the  displaced  tenants  were  reduced  to  the 
position  of  agricultural  labourers,  in  a  shrunken  area  of  employ¬ 
ment,  or  helped  to  swell  the  rolling  flood  of  immigration.  Thus  did 
foreign  competition  provoke,  after  the  famine,  the  discontent  and 
turbulence  which  before  the  famine  arose  from  over-population. 

England,  has  been  steadily  endeavouring  for  years  to  undo  the 
errors  of  her  past  in  Ireland.  But  her  ameliorative  legislation  has 
been  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords.  The  tide  turned 
against  them  after  the  famine.  That  awful  visitation  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  humanity.  England,  fearful  lent  her  renown  for 
the  wise  government  of  the  varied  races  under  her  flag  might 
be  questioned  by  the  startled  and  puzzled  world,  looked  around 
for  a  scapegoat,  and  found  it  in  the  landlords.  The  cry  that  they 
had  neglected  their  duties  was  raised.  It  is  true  they  were  not 
blameless,  being  human ;  but  taking  them  all  in  all  as  a  class,  I 
have  failed  to  find  anything  specially  base  or  contemptible  in  their 
conduct.  The  faults  of  character  which  centuries  of  misgovern- 
ment  had  bred  in  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the  operation  of  in¬ 
evitable  natural  laws — the  chief  causes  of  all  the  trouble— were 
not  due  to  them.  Listen  to  the  vociferous  voice  of  Carlyle,  shout¬ 
ing  at  them  in  1848.  “  Is  there  any  wisdom  in  you,  any  heroism 
in  you,  that  you  can  deal  with  this  chaotic  heap  of  vice  and 
misery,  of  darknesses,  injustices — in  one  word,  of  long  continued 
falsities,  acted,  spoken,  thought?  If  so,  it  shall  be  well;  if  not 
so,  it  shall  be  ill  and  even  worse.  Hands  to  your  work,  and  now, 
then,  or  else  literally  never!”  Still  the  agricultural  interest 
was  too  strongly  entrenched  in  Parliament  to  permit  the  passage 
of  any  law  affecting  their  interests.  “  Tenant  right,”  said  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  1862,  “  means  landlord  wrong.” 

But  with  the  democratic  broadening  of  the  franchise  the 
political  influence  of  the  landlords  declined.  Gladstone  was  the 
first  statesman  to  discover  in  them  the  source  of  all  the  disorders 
of  Ireland.  Undoubtedly  they  possessed  powers  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  people  with  which  they  ought  never  to  have 
been  invested.  The  personal  character  of  the  landlord  was  the 
only  security  the  tenant  had  against  wrong  being  done  to  him. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  some  of  the  landlords  used  their  arbitrary 
powers  cruelly.  The  unjust  landlords  were  proportionally  few, 
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but  there  was  enough  of  them  to  give  the  entire  class  a  had  name. 
There  were  heartless  evictions  of  industrious  tenants.  The  motive 
was  always  the  aggrandisement  of  the  landlord.  He  had  the  offer 
of  a  higher  rent  than  the  occupying  tenant  would  pay,  from, 
perhaps,  the  tenant’s  next-door  neighbour,  or  he  wanted  to  con¬ 
solidate  some  of  his  farms.  But  it  is  impossible,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  facts,  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  evictions  during  the  past  fifty  years  were 
for  non-payment  of  rent;  and  so  long  as  human  nature  is  what 
it  is — so  long  as  mankind  is  insatiable  in  the  pursuit  of  material 
interests — this  is  what  would  happen  not  only  in  Ireland,  hut  in 
all  countries  under  the  sun,  where  the  land  is  owned  by  men  who 
depend  upon  their  rents  for  a  livelihood.  It  may  at  least  be 
said,  that  the  misdeeds  of  Irish  landlordism  are  no  blacker  than 
the  covetousness,  and  oftentimes  grinding  tyranny  of  English — 
aye,  and  Irish — capitalism;  and  that  neither  before  the  famine, 
nor  after  it,  have  fortunes  been  made  out  of  land  in  Ireland.  The 
control  of  the  landlord  over  his  estate  was  destroyed  in  the  interest 
of  the  tenant.  The  rent  was  impartially  fixed  by  Courts  of  law, 
and  so  long  as  this  “fair  rent”  was  paid  the  tenant  could  not 
be  evicted.  And  yet  agricultural  Ireland  continued  to  be  deeply 
discontented.  What  is  the  explanation?  It  is  that  it  is  not  in 
landlordism  alone  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  have  originated.  It  is 
that  the  historical  aspect  of  the  Irish  problem  has  never  been  pro¬ 
perly  appreciated. 

The  Irish  landlords  have  not  only  had  to  bear  much  undeserved 
obloquy.  They  have  also  been  scurvily  treated  by  the  State  to 
whose  blunders  in  the  past  most  of  their  woes  are  to  be  traced. 
The  landlords  are  called  “the  English  garrison  in  Ireland.” 
England  has  no  lack  of  garrisons  in  Ireland.  She  has  garrisons 
among  the  people  as  well  as  among  the  landed  gentry.  The 
people  have  supplied  her  with  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary, 
who  so  loyally  maintain  her  interests  in  Ireland,  and  also  with 
those  faithful  servitors  of  her  Imperialistic  sway — her  Irish 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  her  Irish  civil  servants.  But  England 
is  under  obligations  to  the  landlord  class  for  more  than  their 
unswerving  loyalty  to  her  interests  in  Ireland.  Many  of  the 
proudest  names  emblazoned  on  the  Empire’s  muster-roll  of  states¬ 
men,  administrators,  and  soldiers  are  Irish  of  the  landed  gentry. 
Some  of  the  most  splendid  victories  of  England  in  arms  were 
gained  by  the  military  genius  of  the  sons  of  Irish  landlords,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  bravery  and  dash  of  the  sons  of  Irish  farmers 
and  labourers  in  the  ranks.  The  great  name  of  Wellington  shines 
supreme.  There  are  also  Viscount  Gough,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans, 
John  Nicholson,  and  those  distinguished  brothers,  Sir  Charles, 
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Sir  William,  and  Sir  George  Napier;  to  mention  only  a  few  noted 
Irish  generals  of  the  past;  and  in  our  own  day,  Lord  Roberts, 
Lord  Wellesley,  Sir  William  Butler,  Sir  William  White,  and 
General  French,  and  in  the  navy  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  besides 
a  host  of  nameless  colonels,  majors,  and  captains,  who  were  noted 
in  their  day  for  high  personal  courage,  and  great  daring  and  re¬ 
source  as  soldiers  and  leaders  of  men.  Among  the  statesmen 
which  this  class  has  given  to  the  councils  of  the  Empire  were 
Castlereagh,  Canning,  Wellesley,  and  Palmerston ;  and,  as  brilliant 
and  versatile  ambassadors,  and  governors  of  colonies  and  de¬ 
pendencies,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
the  Earl  of  Mayo,  and  the  Marquis  of  DufPerin  will  long  he  re¬ 
membered.  To  a  class  which  has  produced  so  many  men  of  con¬ 
spicuous  ability  and  noble  courage  to  build  up  and  to  maintain 
the  Empire,  England  ought  to  act  generously — apart  altogether 
from  the  claim  that  it  is  England’s  folly  and  selfishness  in 
Ireland,  coupled  with  inexorable  economic  causes,  which  have 
proved  their  undoing — ^when  it  becomes  the  policy  of  the  State 
to  deprive  them  of  their  property,  or  curtail  their  interest,  in 
the  land. 

Ireland  being  a  purely  agricultural  country,  few  would  object 
to  see  landlordism  abolished  if  it  would  tend  to  make  the  farmers 
— the  mainstay  of  the  community — contented  and  prosperous.  We 
must  recognise  also  that  the  claims  of  the  landlords  are  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  general  policy  of  the  State.  The  end  of  all  laws 
is,  or  ought  to  he,  the  happiness  of  the  people.  But  I  contend, 
first,  that  the  case  for  a  radical  alteration  of  the  land  tenure  of 
Ireland,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  ills  of  the  country  are 
due  entirely  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  landlords,  is  historically  false. 
And,  secondly,  that  if  the  State  be  compelled,  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large,  to  expropriate  the  Irish  landlords,  these 
ill-starred  victims  of  untoward  circumstances  ought  to  be  liberally 
compensated  by  England,  to  whose  errors  in  the  past,  more  than 
to  their  own  acts,  their  present  misfortunes  are  directly  traceable. 

Michael  MacDonagh. 


■! 


THREE  ODES  OF  HAFIZ. 

FREELY  RENDERED  FROM  LITERAL  TRANSLATIONS. 
Ode  1. 


f 


Saki,  for  God’s  sake,  come  and  fill  my  glass, 

Wine  for  a  breaking  heart,  0  Saki,  bring  ! 

For  this  strange  love  which  seemed  at  first,  alas. 

So  simple  and  so  innocent  a  thing. 

How  difficult,  how  difficult  it  is ! 

Because  the  night  wind  kissed  the  scented  curl 
On  the  white  brow  of  a  capricious  girl. 

And,  passing,  gave  me  half  the  stolen  kiss. 

Who  would  have  thought  one’s  heart  could  bleed  and  break 
For  such  a  very  little  thing  as  this ! 

Wine,  Saki,  wine — red  wine,  for  pity’s  sake ! 

Saki,  would  to  God  that  I  might  die ! 

Would  that  this  moment  I  might  hear  the  bell 
That  bids  the  traveller  for  the  road  prepare. 

Be  the  next  stopping-place  or  heaven  or  hell ! 

Strange  caravan  of  death — no  fears  have  I 
Of  the  dark  journey,  gladly  would  I  dare 
The  fearful  river  and  the  whirling  pools  :  p 

Ah  !  they  that  dwell  upon  the  other  side. 

What  know  they  of  the  burden  that  we  bear  ?  qj-, 

With  lit-up  happy  faces,  having  died, 

What  know  they  of  Love’s  bitter  mystery, 

The  Love  that  makes  so  sad  a  fool  of  me  ? 

A  fool  of  HAFIZ ! — yea,  a  fool  of  fools. 

Ode  83. 

I. 

O,  love,  all  hidden  from  my  aching  sight. 

May  God  have  care  of  thee ; 

I  miss  thee  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night. 

Yet  is  my  heart  with  thee. 

Until  my  g^ave-clothes  drag  in  the  grave’s  dust. 

My  hand  to  touch  thy  healing  hem  I  must 
Stretch  out,  beloved,  to  thee. 

The  healing  hem  of — thee. 

t’  ■  HOns 

0  show  me  the  prayer-arches  of 
That  I  may  raise  my  hand  as  in  housl 

And  clasp  the  neck  of  thee, 
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Yea !  if  it  needs  must  be  that  I  must  stand 
Head-down  in  the  burning  Babylonian  sand, 

Like  the  lost  angel  Harut,  you  shall  see 
What  sorceries  I’ll  think  of  to  bring  thee. 

Love,  if  for  nothing  else,  grant  me  this  grace. 

See  how  I  ask  it  on  this  faithful  knee  ! 

That  just  a  little  moment  we  may  meet : 

So  may  I  look  once  more  upon  thy  face, 

And  break  my  heart  in  tears  upon  thy  feet, 

Big  tears  for  me~and  thee. 

2. 

My  bosom  is  a  watershed  of  tears, 

All  for  the  love  of  thee ; 

A  hundred  sobbing  rivers  take  their  rise 
Within  the  brimming  springs  of  my  sad  eyes. 

And  all  for  love  of  thee. 

Would  that  the  desperate  stream  on  thy  heart’s  shore 
Might  plant  this  seed  I  send  of  love — for  thee, 

And,  waxing  more  and  more. 

If  there  might  shoot 

A  million  leaves  from  out  that  mighty  root. 

To  show  my  love  for  thee : 

O  love,  come  plant  the  tree — 

The  love  of  me  and  thee. 


3. 

Love,  thou  hast  stabbed  me  with  thy  dagger  eyes. 
There  is  no  hope  for  me. 

Bleeding  in  death,  I  for  the  doctor  send, — 

Doctor  and  murderer — thee. 

0  faithless  doctor,  do  not  seek  to  cure 
This  hopeless  case  of  me : 

Go  heal  some  other  patient ;  all  I  ask 
Is  just  to  die — for  thee. 

If  in  my  eyes  is  any  other  face, 

0 !  if  my  heart  can  hold  one  more  desire 
Than  face  and  love  of  thee. 

Pluck  out  my  eyes,  and  may  the  eternal  fire 
Burn  to  white  ash  the  faithless  heart  of  me. 

Faithless,  0  lovely  one,  to  such  a  face. 

Faithless,  0  love,  to  thee. 

Ah!  HAFIZ,  HAFIZ !  wine  and  women  and  song! 
Is  this  thy  love  for  me  ? 

Well,  well,  dear  profligate,  do  what  thou  wilt, 

I  needs  must  pardon — thee. 

VOL.  LXXIII.  N.8.  3  0 
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Ode  59. 

Zahid,  I  beg  you,  leave  my  sins  alone ; 

They  are  not  yours — I’ll  settle  for  my  own. 

Each  man  a  sinner  is,  and  maybe  you, 

0  white-souled  Zahid,  are  a  sinner  too. 

If  I  be  good — so  much  the  better  for  me  ; 

If  I  be  bad— so  much  the  worse  for — ME. 

Go  be  yourself,  and  your  own  business  mind ; 

Within  the  Universe  is  something  kind 
To  sinners,  Zahid,  though  you  know  it  not : 

Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil,  God  wot, 

Maybe  the  earthly  saint  is  heaven’s  sinner. 

And  he  who  lost  on  earth  in  heaven  is  winner. 

It  matters  not,  0  most  misguided  friend, 

What  little  church,  or  chapel  we  attend. 

We  all  are  seeking  just  the  self-same  thing. 

And  Love  begins  and  ends  our  worshipping. 

The  world  to  come  is  good — indeed  it  is — 

But  so,  believe  me,  holy  one,  is  this  ; 

Scorn  not  the  joys  you  have  for  those  you  dream — 

The  shadow  of  a  willow  and  a  stream, 

A  face  of  ivory,  a  breast  of  myrrh. 

And  some  one  singing — Zahid,  0  beware 
Lest  you  let  slip  realities  like  these. 

For  theologic  unrealities. 

Talk  not  about  your  work — for  what  know  you 
The  value  of  the  little  thing  you  do : 

If  you  are  kind,  thank  God  that  it  is  so ; 

If  you  are  good— don’t  let  your  neighbours  know. 

But,  my  poor  poet  HAFIZ,  as  for  you — 

What  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  will  you  do ! 

Knock  softly  with  a  wine-cup  on  the  door. 

And,  be  assured,  that  they  will  let  you  through. 

Richard  Le  Gai.lienne. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  political  situation  in  Manchuria  now,  it 
will  not  he  permanent — and  that  is  almost  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  prophesied  of  it  with  certainty.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Russia  is  even  less  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  there  than  are  the 
Powers  interested  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  China,  and 
the  “  open  door  ”  in  Manchuria.  The  world  awaits  developments 
with  interest,  and  only  the  Power  in  occupation  of  the  territory 
is  inclined  to  make  things  happen,  when  she,  of  all  the  parties 
involved,  is  most  likely  to  benefit  the  more  by  doing  nothing. 
That  Russia  is,  or  ought  to  be,  pleased  with  what  she  has  secured 
for  herself  in  China  is  merely  an  outsider’s  aspect  of  lier  position. 
It  is  not  all  she  would  like,  it  is  not  even  the  minimum  with  which 
for  a  time  she  will  rest  content,  and  her  right  to  the  quiet  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  what  she  has  already  gained  is  seriously  disputed.  A 
just  appreciation  of  the  Manchurian  question  involves  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  be  in  the  territory,  a  right  which  is 
substantial  enough  from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  but  more 
or  less  shadowy  from  that  of  interested  foreigners.  It  requires 
also  some  knowledge  of  Russia’s  requirements  from  China — at 
present  mere  conjectures ;  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  foreigners 
in  Manchuria — matters  of  assumption;  and  of  the  determination 
and  ability  of  the  contending  parties  to  obtain  or  maintain  what 
each  desires. 

Russia  claims  to  be  in  Manchuria  by  right  of  conquest,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  an  agreement  she  made  with  China  in 
1896.  By  the  first  her  title  is  no  better  than  that  of  Japan,  after 
the  Chino- Japanese  War.  To  those  who  point  out  this  fact, 
Russia  answers  with  the  treaty;  when  it  is  shown  that  she  has 
far  exceeded  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  agreement,  she 
answers  that  her  rights  were  obtained  by  conquest.  It  is  a  “  vicious 
circle  ”  in  diplomacy.  The  European  Powers  forced  Japan  to 
relinquish  her  claims  to  the  Manchurian  province;  they  suffer 
Russia  to  remain,  not  because  they  admit  she  has  a  better  right 
to  do  so,  but  because  she  cannot  be  evicted  without  war,  and  each 
one  who  feels  aggrieved  wants  some  other  to  do  the  fighting.  All 
hope  that  Russian  interference  with  the  rights  of  particular 
foreigners  will  ultimately  force  some  one  to  attempt  something 
by  which  the  end  desired  will  be  obtainable  without  harm  to  them¬ 
selves.  To  a  slight  extent  Russia  admits  the  weakness  of  her 
claim  as  conqueror,  since  she  agreed  to  evacuate  the  different  terri¬ 
tories  within  certain  stated  periods.  Whether  or  no  she  really 
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intended  to  do  so  is  another  matter.  The  Agreement  of  1896  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  being  supplied  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  guard  by  Russia.  On  the  one  claim  or  the  other  Russia 
believes  she  can  maintain  in  Manchuria  a  military  force  sufficient 
to  give  her  complete  actual  control  of  the  three  provinces,  whether 
she  or  China  is  nominally  the  sovereign  Power.  Nevertheless,  Russia 
would  like  to  have  her  title  admitted.  Of  this  there  is  no  hope  until 
Japan  is  appeased.  In  the  meantime  the  only  way  in  which 
Russia  can  avoid  giving  offence  to  one  or  other  of  the  foreign 
Powers  is  to  let  Manchuria  be  exactly  as  it  was  under  Chinese 
rule,  and  it  is  not  for  that  Russia  finds  herself  within  the  limits 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  Russia  desired  a  terminus  for  her  Trans- 
Siberian  railways  at  an  ice-free  port.  That  she  has  now  at  Port 
Arthur,  but  the  railway  itself  is  merely  evidence  of  Russia’s 
greed  for  Chinese  trade — the  material  wealth  of  China,  the  com¬ 
merce  that  has  enriched  Western  Europe,  and  is  now  benefiting 
the  United  States  of  America,  is  Russia’s  immediate  objective. 
The  railways,  her  position  in  Manchuria,  and  predominance  at 
Pekin,  are  but  primary  means  towards  securing  the  ultimate 
control  of  the  commerce  of  the  Far  East,  and  possession  of  the 
supposed  great  wealth  of  Cathay. 

As  recently  as  May  1st,  1903,  Lord  Lansdowne  declared  that 
the  Russian  official  view  was  “that  the  development  of  foreign 
commerce  is  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  the  Russian 
Government  have  undertaken  the  construction  of  railways  in 
Manchuria.”  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  Siberian  and 
Eastern  Chinese  lines  are  intended  to  foster  Russian  trade  with 
China,  and  to  oust  foreign  competitors  of  Russia  there.  That 
is  what  the  Russian  Government  say  when  addressing  Russians; 
it  is  what  they  have  led  the  Muscovite  merchants  to  believe,  and 
it  is  what  Americans  and  Europeans  trading  with  Chinese  ports 
know  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Merkuloff,  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Russian  Trade  and  Industry,  recently  stated  that  the 
railway  had  already  proved  its  insufficiency  as  a  protector  of 
Russian  commercial  interests,  and  declared  that  Russia  must  de¬ 
vise  means  for  preventing  the  entry  of  foreign  merchandise  into 
Manchuria.  It  is  clear  that  from  both  the  Russian  and  the  foreign 
points  of  view  the  Manchurian  occupation  hinges  upon  commercial 
considerations.  If  there  is  security  for  life  and  property,  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  importance  to  foreigners  who  polices  Manchuria, 
as  long  as  the  provinces  are  open  to  trade,  as  are  other  parts  of 
China.  Russia  will  guarantee  the  former,  but  will  not  concede 
the  latter  point.  Her  policy  is  fixed;  the  details  only  will  vary 
in  accordance  with  what  Russia  at  different  times  believes  will 
be  the  best  means  for  securing  the  object  in  view,  namely,  divert¬ 
ing  the  foreign  trade  into  Russian  channels. 
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The  question  of  title  arises,  and  Russia  has  to  decide  whether  she 
will  rely  upon  her  right  of  conquest  for  her  occupation  of  Man¬ 
churia  or  will  return  to  the  politically  stronger  position  secured 
to  her  by  treaty.  Some  critics  contend  that  the  convention  for 
the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  will  be  carried  out  by  Russia  because, 
by  Art.  2,  “  China  undertakes,  on  the  establishment  of  her 
sovereign  and  administrative  powers  in  Manchuria,  strictly  to 
fulfil  the  contract  concluded  with  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  on 
September  8th,  1896”  (permitting  the  establishment  of  Russian 
garrisons) ;  thus  an  abdication  of  political  prerogatives  only,  not 
a  military  evacuation,  was  really  specified  and  intended.  It  is 
true  that  by  evacuating  Manchuria  in  this  sense,  Russia  would 
render  regular  her  military  occupation  of  the  three  provinces,  and 
obtain  more  readily  the  foreign  recognition  of  the  right  to  do 
so — a  point  which  she  is  supposed  to  desire.  Russia  will  not 
proceed  with  the  political  evacuation  unless  China  first  agrees  to 
administrate  in  the  way  Russia  wishes,  a  way  which  will  foster 
Russian  and  harm  other  foreign  trade.  The  Powers  interested 
naturally  advise  China  not  to  concede  the  point  relating  to 
Customs,  and  thereupon  Russia  defers  her  abdication  of  political 
control,  and  maintains  actual  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  Chinese 
Treaty  port  of  Newchwang. 

Which  side  will  first  give  way? 

Assume  only  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railways  is  to  enable  Russian  manufacturers  to  compete,  in  the 
Manchurian  market,  with  sea-borne  goods  from  Europe  and 
America.  Russia  has  strengthened  her  position  for  this  purpose 
by  reserving  the  right  to  make  differential  rates  in  favour  of 
Russian  goods,  and  Mr.  Merkuloff,  cited  above,  declares  that  the 
freights  must  be  reduced  seventy-five  per  cent,  to  enable  Russians 
to  compete  successfully.  For  him  the  railway  is  the  weapon  with 
which  the  sea-borne  foreign  trade  is  to  be  ended ;  but  Russia  has 
other  arms  in  her  arsenal.  She  closes  Vladivostok  as  a  free  port, 
and  thereby  shuts  out  of  Manchuria  sea-borne  goods,  which, 
entering  by  this  route,  escaped  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  as 
they  did  also  w'hen  landed  at  Possiet,  which  is  only  twenty  miles 
from  the  important  Manchurian  town  of  Hun-Chun.  This 
measure  is  directed  against  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  into 
Manchuria.  Russia  has  special  treaty  rights  with  China  for  the 
introduction,  duty-free,  or  at  a  very  low  tariff',  of  goods  sent  over¬ 
land.  There  is  no  Chinese  Custom  House  at  either  the  eastern  or 
western  frontier  of  the  railway  Russia  has  made  in  Manchuria,  and 
Russia  has  also  free  navigation  of  3,000  miles  of  waterways  in,  or 
adjoining,  Chinese  territory,  which  she  controls  from  the  Amur, 
and  at  any  point  thereon  can  land  goods  free  of  all  Chinese  dues. 

When  Sir  Robert  Hart,  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Chinese 
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Customs,  proposed  to  establish  some  check  upon  this  traffic, 
Russia  retaliated  by  requiring  his  department  to  appoint  Russians 
to  all  posts  in  Manchuria,  and  in  order  to  comply  therewith,  one 
young  Russian  was  promoted  over  the  heads  of  sixty  of  his  seniors 
in  the  service.  Though  Russia  wishes  China  to  frank  Russian 
produce  through  her  Customs,  she  does  not  reciprocate  by  ad¬ 
mitting  Chinese  goods  on  the  same  terms.  The  low  tariff  levied 
at  Kiakhta  and  the  Russian  Custom  Houses  on  the  Chinese 
frontier  does  not  free  the  goods  into  Siberia;  as  the  goods  pass 
west  they  are  subject  to  the  full  Russian  tariff,  which  is  collected 
at  inland  Custom  Houses — such  as  those  established  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  Mysovaya  and  Listovennichnoe,  near  Lake  Baikal — thus 
Russia  imposes  the  equivalent  of  the  likin,  so  vigorously  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  foreign  merchants  in  China.  Complementary 
to  the  railway,  Dalny,  on  Talienwan  Bay,  the  only  practicable 
harbour  in  Manchuria  except  Port  Newchwang,  was  developed 
as  a  free  port,  with  the  sole  object  of  diverting  traffic  from  New- 
chwang,  ruining  the  trade  of  that  town,  and  spoiling  commerce 
on  its  river.  Already  Dalny  has  failed.  Therefore  Newchwang 
cannot  be  permitted  by  the  Russians  to  pass  from  their  control. 
Dalny  and  the  railway  are  meant  to  serve  the  Russians  as  New¬ 
chwang  and  the  ocean  served  their  foreign  competitors.  Up  the 
Liao  from  Inkow  the  Chinese  junks  can  convey  imports  from 
over  sea  to  the  best  distributing  centres  in  Manchuria  and  Mon¬ 
golia.  They  do  so,  and  Russian  interests  suffer  thereby.  Russian 
merchants  wish  this  traffic  prohibited  entirely,  and  Manchuria 
served  through  the  purely  Russian  ports  of  Nikolaievsk  (on  the 
Amur),  Vladivostok,  and  Possiet.  The  Russian  Government  have 
not  yet  gone  so  far  as  that,  but  they  are  controlling  the  Customs 
of  Newchwang,  and  there,  it  is  said,  excessive  import  duties  are 
even  now  being  extorted. 

To  compensate  China  for  the  Customs  revenue  lost  through 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria,  the  Mackay  tariff  was  pro¬ 
posed,  and  has  been  incorporated  in  the  new  Commercial  Treaty- 
made  with  China  in  1902.  The  absurdity  of  this  new  tariff  is 
apparent,  and  in  the  circumstances  its  promulgation  is  most  in¬ 
opportune.  It  proposes  to  double  the  dues — of  which  Great 
Britain  contributes  a  fifth — levied  by  China  on  imported  foreign 
goods,  in  exchange  for  a  promised  abolition  of  some  inconsiderable 
likin  tolls  which  are  payable  by  Chinese  traders  in  some  parts 
of  the  interior,  but  are  not  general  throughout  the  empire.  A 
still  later  suggestion  is  that  in  addition  to  being  doubled,  the  duties 
shall  be  paid  in  gold  instead  of  silver,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
Russian  manufacturer— who  pays  no  duty  whatever — is  thus  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  British  exporter  further  penalised.  Probably 
the  United  States  of  America,  whose  chief  trade  is  with  Northern 
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China,  where  likin  tolls  are  unknown,  will  fail  to  agree  to  this 
tax  in  favour  of  Russia,  a  country  with  which  she  has  recently 
waged  a  tariff  war,  and  so  the  proposed  measure  will  be  effectively 
strangled.  It  is  one  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  people  so  devoted  to 
free  trade  as  the  English  are,  and  was  devised,  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  Chinese,  or  of  British  industries,  but  solely  on  behalf  of 
the  holders  of  Chinese  foreign  bonds,  whose  interest  payments  are 
derived  from  the  Customs  revenue,  hypothecated  for  that  purpose. 
The  Russians  arc  in  favour  of  the  Mackay  tariff,  since  it  has  not 
to  be  paid  by  them  but  furthers  their  pretensions  as  traders  in  the 
Far  East.  If  it  is  not  imposed,  it  seems  possible  that  Russia  will 
levy  it  at  Newchwang,  if  she  is  allowed  to  control  the  Customs 
there.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  supporters  will  be  found  for 
the  measure  in  both  of  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Chinese  Customs  Department  will  certainly  pronounce  in  its 
favour.  For  is  not  the  importance  of  every  public  office  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  sum  in  sterling  it  handles  ?  The  tariff  is  inimical  to 
British  interests,  and  it  must  not  be  adopted.  The  proper  way  to 
increase  the  revenue  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  trade,  whilst 
the  new  tariff  tends  instead  to  restrict  it. 

To  those  who  do  not  conceive  the  Russian  State  as  an  industrial 
trading  entity,  it  will  seem  foolish  that  as  she  is  already  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  sovereignty  in  Manchuria,  she 
should  make  demands  which  the  Powers  interested  will  not  con¬ 
cede.  But  when  it  is  apparent  that  Russia  is  determined  to  oust 
the  foreign  trader  by  any  means  she  possibly  can,  the  case  is  very 
different.  It  will  not  suffice  for  Russia  to  rely  upon  her  railway 
rights,  for  then  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs  would  be  supreme 
in  Newchwang,  if  not  throughout  Manchuria,  and  it  is  because  of 
the  treaty  rights  foreigners  have  with  China  that  Russia  cannot 
defend  her  actions  in  Manchuria  against  them,  and,  unless  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight,  dare  not  formally  annex  the  three  provinces.  The 
demands  recently  made  may  be  viewed  as  of  the  nature  of  a 
ballon  d’essai,  intended  to  provoke  expressions  of  hostility  to  the 
Russian  control  of  Manchuria,  and  show  the  extent  and  reality  of 
the  foreign  opposition  to  Russia’s  real  policy.  The  outcry  was 
sufficiently  convincing ;  the  question  is  shelved  for  a  time. 

Russia  next  develops  in  accordance  with  the  Agreement  of 
1896.  The  right  to  protect  the  railway  has  been  interpreted 
liberally.  The  garrisons  have  grown  into  an  army  of  occupation. 
Not  only  are  there  detachments  of  horse  and  foot  at  every  place 
of  importance  along  the  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  railway,  but 
territorial  forces  have  been  enrolled,  forts  constructed,  large  per¬ 
manent  barracks  built,  enormous  stores  of  the  munitions  of  war 
collected  at  conveuient  centres  and  all  the  strategic  points  occu¬ 
pied  and  strengthened.  At  Liao-yang,  about  forty  miles  south 
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of  Mukden  by  railway,  the  telegraph  wires  and  high  roads  from 
Korea  and  Pekin  converge;  there  the  Russians  are  massed  in 
great  strength,  and  are  said  to  he  constructing  extensive  fortifi¬ 
cations.  It  is  the  most  suitable  position  as  a  military  base  for 
a  force  operating  on  the  frontier  of  Korea,  and  also  a  point  of  even 
greater  importance  in  the  defence  of  Mukden  against  a  force  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  sea,  or  the  south.  Reinforcements  of  all  branches 
of  the  Russian  services  are  en  route  to  the  Far  East  from  Europe, 
and  it  appears  that  Russia  is  strengthening  her  military  position 
in  Manchuria,  with  a  view  to  repelling  an  attack  which  does  not 
threaten  now,  but  which,  when  she  is  ready,  she  will  provoke  by 
a  military  advance  on  Korea,  by  declaring  her  intention  of 
formally  incorporating  the  three  Manchurian  provinces  with  the 
Russian  empire,  or  by  some  similar  means  exhibiting  her  defiance 
of  European  and  American  opinion. 

“  Well,”  say  expert  authorities,  “  Russia  intends  to  iremain  in 
Manchuria,  and  no  Power,  unless  it  be  Japan,  will  go  to  war  in 
order  to  turn  her  out.  Why  should  anyone  interfere?  Manchuria 
is  better  under  Russian  rule  than  it  was  under  Chinese  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  Japan’s  objection  is  sentimental,  the  result  of  pique, 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  believes  that  of  right  she  ought  to  be 
where  Russia  is  now.”  This  is  the  common  view  of  the  matter. 

The  assertion  that  Manchuria  has  benefited  by  the  Russian 
occupation  has  not  been  proved.  It  is  true  that  some  thousands 
of  coolies  from  Chefoo  have  found  occasional  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  in  constructing  the  railways,  building  forts,  barracks, 
and  houses,  but  these  are  not  resident,  are  no  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Manchuria,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  has 
not  been  greatly  increased  by  the  money  Russia  has  expended 
there.  Manchuria  has  the  railway,  but  enormous  tracts  of  fertile 
land  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation;  thriving  towns  and 
villages  too  numerous  to  count  have  disappeared  entirely;  the 
junks  are  off  the  rivers,  trade  is  at  a  standstill,  industry  is  dead, 
the  robber  bands  have  increased  in  number  and  infest  the  country 
side,  so  that  travel  into  the  wilder  parts  is  no  safer  than  it  was 
previous  to  the  imposition  of  the  Russian  regime  for  th^ 
control  of  the  effete  cumshaw-seeking  dsiun-dsiuns.  The  Russians 
are  converting  the  country  into  another  Siberia.  Along  the  line 
of  their  railways,  where  they  have  the  best  opportunities  for 
demonstrating  their  powers,  there  are  no  agricultural  colonies, 
only  a  few  poor  squatters,  for  the  most  part  lazy  and  all  ill- 
equipped.  The  towns  are  military  and  railway  settlements,  in- 
5  ferior  as  yet  to  Vladivostok,  Khabarovsk,  and  Blagovestchensk, 

*  and,  if  developed  under  the  same  rule,  unlikely  ever  to  be  of  a 

j  better  class  than  the  provincial  capitals  of  Siberia. 

For  Japan,  the  hope  to  people  Manchuria  is  not  altogether  a 
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matter  of  mere  sentiment.  In  the  sparsely  populated  territories 
Japan  sees  a  splendid  field  for  emigration  from  her  too  densely 
crowded  islands,  and  they  will  not  be  purely  conventional  barriers 
which  will  stop  her  people  from  reaching  the  land  they  need. 
Manchuria  has  a  fine  healthy  climate  in  which  Europeans  can 
thrive  as  no  white  races  have  been  able  to  do  in  “  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Southern  China.”  It  is  a  land  eminently  suited  to  the 
needs  of  Europeans,  Americans,  Japanese,  and,  of  course,  to  the 
Russians  and  Chinese.  Manchuria  comprises  the  largest  un¬ 
peopled  tract  of  virgin,  fertile  land  in  the  temperate  zone;  a 
country  which  a  hardy,  vigorous  race  could  develop  and,  in  so 
doing,  raise  themselves  to  the  dignity,  wealth,  and  strength  of 
an  empire  power.  Such,  briefiy,  is  the  potentiality  of  that  Man¬ 
churia  whose  future  to  Europeans  seems  now  less  bright  even 
than  its  common-place  physical  features  are  attractive. 

The  present  commercial  value  of  the  Manchurian  market  is 
considerable,  especially  to  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
who  are  more  largely  concerned  than  Great  Britain.  Newchwang 
takes  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  total  imports  into  China  from 
abroad.  The  gross  value  for  the  whole  of  China  is  about  thirty 
millions  sterling  a  year.  The  value  of  American  manufactured 
goods  imported  by  Manchuria  is  estimated  to  exceed  £385,000 
per  annum ;  the  total  value  of  Russian  exports  (raw  produce  from 
Siberia  excluded)  to  the  whole  of  China  is  said  to  be  of  less  value 
than  £2,800,  or  about  0001  per  cent,  only  of  China’s  imports. 
Russia  is  not  content  with  this  share  of  the  trade,  and  with  her 
Russo-Chinese  Bank  acting  as  the  intermediary,  she  intends  to 
secure  more.  A  beginning  will  be  made  with  Russian  textile 
goods  from  the  Moscow  and  Volga  districts,  which  will  be  placed 
on  the  market  at  Xirin,  Mukden,  and  the  trading  towns  of  the 
interior,  and  when  this  is  done  Russia  will  undertake  that  there 
shall  be  little  competition,  native  or  foreign,  to  displace  them. 
The  control  of  Newchwang  is  important  to  this  end,  because  there 
the  foreign  imports  can  be  cut  off  from  their  ultimate  destination 
and  real  markets,  which  are  in  the  back-lands  of  Mongolia,  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Bogdau-Khan,  the  Harra-Chin  and  Dula-Ha 
Mongols,  about  whom  the  British  manufacturers  and  traders 
know  nothing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  points  which  render  Manchuria 
of  great  strategic  value  to  Russia,  if  she  intends  to  increase  her 
dominion  southward,  either  by  including  Korea,  or  separating 
other  districts  from  Mongolia  and  China.  The  assumption  is  that 
Russia  does  desire  to  increase  her  territory  in  these  directions, 
and  will  attempt  to  do  so  at  an  early  opportunity — otherwise 
she  has  no  need  for  the  enormous  army  of  occupation  she  has 
stationed  in  the  Ear  East.  Another  political  danger  is  that 
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Kussia  will  not  find  in  Manchuria  the  market  she  expects,  and 
in  order  to  command  a  wider  market,  as  well  as  to  control  abso¬ 
lutely  that  of  the  three  provinces,  she  will  extend  her  sway 
southward,  coercing  China  and  Korea  into  making  commercial  and 
similar  concessions,  which  will  render  more  easy  and  regular  the 
military  occupation  which  must  of  necessity  follow.  The  real 
pioneers  of  Russian  empire  and  of  Russian  trade  in  the  Far  East 
are  the  clerks  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Banks,  who  are  mere 
chinovniks  of  the  State,  and  chinovnik  and  Cossack  are  inseparable, 
British  interests  have  not  only  to  be  attacked,  but  injured,  before 
the  British  Government  or  the  British  nation  appreciate  danger. 
We  Britons  pay  little  heed  to  threats  uttered,  acted,  or  implied, 
and  lest  we  should  be  accused  of  crying  out  before  we  are  hurt, 
take  a  blow  before  we  retaliate — some  day  that  first  blow  will 
maim  us.  The  opinion  prevalent  is  that  whatever  Russia  may 
intend  is  no  immediate  concern  of  ours;  whatever  she  may  do  in 
Manchuria  cannot  injure  us,  however  it  may  offend  our  dignity; 
and  our  role  is  to  be  that  of  a  preserver  of  the  peace,  ready  to  cry 
“  Shame !  ”  if  Russia  dares  to  injure  other  people,  and  stand  firm 
should  Japan  try  to  drag  us  into  war  with  her  against  Russia,  in 
order  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  practical 
politics  what  we  have  to  consider  is  that  we  must  support  our 
allies  where  they  are  most  interested  and  we  least,  if  we  are  to 
have  their  support  where  our  interests  are  the  greater  and  theirs 
the  less.  What  is  good  for  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Manchuria  cannot  be  bad  for  us,  and  if  they  succeed, 
with  or  without  our  moral  or  material  help,  against  Russian 
claims  there,  the  longer  is  Great  Britain  likely  to  enjoy  the  position 
she  has  won  for  herself  in  China  Proper.  Unfortunately  there  is 
little  or  no  importance  to  be  attached  to  anything  Russia  may 
say,  officially  or  by  her  agents.  One  day  it  is  “  Yea !  ”  the  next 
“  Nay!  ”  and  recently  she  has  succeeded  in  shouting  “  Yes”  and 
“  No  ”  simultaneously.  To-day  there  is  a  demand,  to-morrow 
it  will  be  said  there  was  none;  Manchuria  is  for  the  Russians, 
it  is  open  to  all,  no  Jew  may  be  in  Manchuria— those  who  know 
anything  of  Russia  can  judge  what  it  all  means.  The  foreigner 
viay  be  passed  through  the  country,  over  the  railway  line,  but  let 
one  try  a  journey,  say,  from  Blagovestchensk  to  Tsitsikar,  or  from 
Khailar  to  Dolon-Nor  by  the  highway,  and  test  in  this  way  how 
far  the  country  is  open  to  foreigners  I 

The  great  Powers  must  insist  upon  the  observance  by  the 
authorities  in  Manchuria  of  the  rights  conceded  to  their  subjects 
by  China.  They  must  have  the  same  treatment  in  commercial 
matters  as  is  accorded  to  the  most  favoured  nation;  their  goods 
must  not  be  charged  a  higher  duty  than  is  levied  upon  those  sent 
from  Russia;  their  representatives  must  be  admitted  to  towns 
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opened  to  Russian  traders,  and  upon  the  same  terms;  there  must 
be  no  shutting  of  the  open  door  to  Consuls,  to  trade,  residence,  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  The 
immediate  result  of  enforcing  such  a  policy  will  be  to  irritate 
Russia,  possibly  even  to  the  extent  of  inducing  her  to  annex 
formally  the  three  provinces  she  is  occupying,  but  from  that 
position  she  will  certainly  retire  rather  than  wait  to  be  driven 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  great  Powers. 

If  Japan,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Great  Britain 
agree  as  to  the  conditions  they  require  in  Manchuria,  Russia  will 
concede  them — grudgingly,  grumblingly,  angrily,  perhaps — but 
she  most  certainly  will  grant  them  rather  than  risk  war  now.  The 
terms  should  not  be  onerous,  but  generous.  There  need  be  no 
restriction  as  to  the  number  of  military  guards  stationed  along 
the  railway  line;  there  need  be  no  insistence  for  immediate  or 
early  military  evacuation;  and,  in  the  matter  of  Customs  dues, 
some  abatement  may  be  allowed  on  goods  conveyed  by  rail  from, 
or  through,  European  Russia,  whilst  raw  produce  from  Siberia 
can  be  admitted  free.  Possibly  even  a  portion,  or,  better,  a  fixed 
sum,  from  the  Customs  revenue,  could  be  paid  to  Russia  towards 
the  expenses  of  administration.  '  Russia  really  has  few  material 
interests  in  Manchuria,  and  if  foreigners  are  allowed  reasonable 
opportunities  there,  she  will  have  difficulty  in  acquiring  particular 
and  local  interests.  The  integrity  of  China  is  more  likely  to  escape 
attack  from  Russia  the  greater  experience  this  Power  has  of 
governing  Chinese  territory  which  is  subject  to  the  same  pressure 
from  the  outside  world  as  is  China  herself.  Every  action  of  the 
Russian  administration  in  Manchuria  must  be  watched,  and 
criticised,  by  the  outside  public  as  it  would  be  if  it  originated 
with  the  Chinese,  and  foreigners  there  must  have  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  are  theirs  to-day  throughout  the  Chinese 
empire. 

Such  a  policy  would  tend  towards  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Far  East.  The  longer  Russia  can  be  kept  in  Man¬ 
churia,  but  denied  the  rights  of  the  absolute  autocrat  there,  the 
less  desirous  will  she  be  to  extend  her  territory  in  the  same  sphere. 
She  must  learn  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  a  civilised 
Power  means  the  shouldering  of  a  burden  of  responsibilities  and 
obligations,  and  invariably,  nowadays,  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  third  parties.  She  may  as  well  learn  that  lesson  in  Man¬ 
churia  and  now,  as  in  connection  with  more  of  the  Chinese 
empire  and  later.  Also,  she  will  learn  her  lesson  better  if  she 
has  several  teachers  rather  than  one. 


Wirt  Geru.\re. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


To  a  world  so  easily  thrilled  and  shocked  as  the  present  one,  the 
word  “punishment”  is  not  lightly  to  be  spoken.  A  man  who  is 
knocked  down  at  night  in  St.  James’s  Square  by  a  gang  of  roughs, 
who  rob  him  of  his  possessions,  and  add  a  little  kicking  de  gaiete 
de  coeur,  must  not  invite  society  to  avenge  him,  but  must  get  up 
and  devise  sweet  and  kindly  measures  for  providing  his  unin¬ 
structed  but  well-intentioned  assailants  with  more  educated  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  to  bring  up  half-a-dozen 
children  may  take  his  or  her  choice  among  a  score  of  new  methods 
of  training.  But  punishment  is  taboo.  Long  moral  lectures,  full 
of  well-balanced  argument,  interspersed  with  an  occasional  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  lecturer  has  been  deeply  grieved  and  hurt,  are, 
if  I  understand  the  advice  tendered  to  the  managers  of  modern 
nurseries,  to  take  the  place  of  old-fashioned  punishments.  Before 
even  these  mild  correctives  are  administered,  a  doctor  must  he 
called  in  to  see  if  the  fault  is  due  to  some  defect  of  health;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  business  of  correcting  thumb-sucking, 
nail-biting,  small  tempers,  or  the  vagaries  of  some  seven-year-old 
lady  who  proposes  to  change  the  order  of  her  lessons  because  “  her 
arithmetic  brain  goes  dead  on  Wednesday,”  will  occupy  the 
entire  time  and  attention  of  one  medical  specialist,  one  ethical 
lecturer,  two  parents,  and  a  nurse,  who  must  all  be  possessed  of  a 
considerable  share  of  patience.  And  so  must  the  child. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  how  far  this  teaching  is  a  result 
and  how  far  a  cause  of  the  nervous,  fractious,  unquiet  state  of 
mind  which  prevails  to-day,  and  to  which  its  doctrines  are  so 
admirably  adapted.  These  moral  lectures,  inculcated  by  so  many 
American  and  English  writers,  are  admirable  when  they  are 
delivered  in  church  by  a  trained  and  detached  lecturer ;  in  ninety- 
nine  other  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  are  fretful  scoldings  with 
a  grand  name.  The  grand  name  does  not  at  all  impress  the 
child,  who  for  many  generations  has  called  them  “  sermons,” 
“pi-jaws,”  “raggings,”  and  so  on,  and  loathes  them  no  less,  and 
listens  to  them  no  more,  under  their  new  title.  Now,  as  always, 
the  child  wants  a  command,  with  a  calm  assumption  that  he  will 
obey  it,  and  a  short  emphatic  reprimand  or  a  smacking  if  he 
doesn’t.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  punishment.  There  are  a  few 
logical,  reasonable  little  souls  in  the  world  who  prefer  to  know 
the  meaning  of  orders,  hut  I  fancy  the  majority  of  small  folk 
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are  admirably  represented  by  two  ladies  of  ten  and  twelve  who 
once  honoured  me  with  a  long  visit,  and  with  whom  I  attempted 
an  occasional  dose  of  reason.  The  autumn  morning  was  cold  and 
paddling  was  in  question :  — 

“  No,  it’s  too  cold  to  paddle  to-day.” 

“  Oh,  but  we’re  not  a  bit  cold ;  mayn’t  we  paddle  ?  ” 

“You  said  the  water  was  cold  yesterday,  and  it  will  be  much 
colder  to-day.  Besides,  it’s  beginning  to  rain.” 

“Oh,  we  were  only  funning  yesterday;  and  indeed  there  was 
only  one  teeny  weeny  spot  of  rain.  Mayn’t  we  go  and  paddle 
now  ?  ” 

“Look  here,  Beatrice,  do  you  remember  last  week  when  you 
both  had  colds,  and  had  to  stay  in  bed  for  breakfast,  and  cried 
and  said  it  was  hateful?” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Well,  paddling  about  in  icy  cold  water,  catching  crabs,  would 
give  you  another  cold  exactly  like  that,  and  you  would  have  to 
stay  indoors;  and  even  if  it  got  quite  hot  again  for  two  or  three 
days  you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  paddle.  Surely  there  is  no  sense  in 
risking  all  that,  just  in  order  to  go  into  the  sea  this  morning, 
when  you  wouldn’t  enjoy  it  a  bit  because  it  is  too  cold,  and  no 
other  children  would  be  there  for  you  to  play  with.  Surely  you 
must  see  the  sense  of  that?” 

“Oh,  yes.  .  .  and  now  may  we  go  and  paddle?” 

It  has  struck  me  sometimes,  too,  that  the  people  who  are  really 
able  to  generalise  about  children  (so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
which  is  not  very  far)  must  be  extremely  few — fewer  than  the 
authors  of  books  about  their  management.  The  ordinary  parent 
knows  only  his  own  children  intimately;  the  casual  friend  of 
numerous  families  knows  the  small  folk  chiefly  in  their  party 
frocks;  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  in  many  cases  only 
know  the  “lessons”  side  of  their  charges’  characters.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  revelations  can,  and  sometimes  do,  come  to  such  persons 
about  a  child  whom  they  think  they  know  quite  intimately.  The 
polite,  graceful  little  guest  of  an  afternoon  has  party  manners  to 
match  her  party  frock,  and  it  is  only  when  she  comes  to  spend  a 
month  with  you  that  she  brings  the  other  frocks  and  the  other 
manners.  You  have  heard  that  she  can  be  very  naughty;  you 
know  from  experience  that  she  can  be  very  good ;  but  you  suspect 
that  she  is  not  always  “on  the  mountains” — if  I  may  adopt  an 
expressive  phrase  from  the  Salvation  Army  vocabulary.  I  listened 
once  to  an  interview  between  a  small  day-scholar  who  had  just 
returned  from  school,  and  her  mother :  — 

“  Have  you  been  very  good  to-day,  chick  ?  ” 

“N — no”  (hesitatingly). 
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“ Oh,  fie !  You  were  naughty?” 

“  N— n— no.” 

“  What  then,  dearest  ?  ” 

“Well.  .  .  comfortable.” 

The  question  which  will  concern  your  daily  life  most,  if  this 
lady  comes  to  stay  with  you,  is  what  she  means  precisely  by  that 
word  “  comfortable.”  It  is  all  the  minor  evil  deeds  which  she 
will  perpetrate  during  the  “  comfortable  ”  period  which  will  puzzle 
you.  Scoldings  and  moral  lessons  will  avail  very  little ;  they  will 
be  received  either  with  polite  silence  and  resignation,  or  with  the 
stern  rebuke  once  administered  by  a  seven-year-old  gentleman 
whose  morning  ride  had  to  be  delayed  by  a  lecture  on  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  keeping  dead  crabs  in  all  his  trouser  pockets :  “  They 
were  alive  when  I  put  them  in.  You  are  wasting  a  gweat  deal 
of  my  pweeious  time.” 

In  dealing  with  very  small  children  there  is  one  fact  no  less 
inconvenient  than  certain;  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  what  they 
are  really  thinking.  You  give  a  country  boy  two  shillings  to 
come  home  from  some  provincial  theatre  in  a  cab  if  it  is  raining; 
it  rains  heavily,  he  engages  the  cab,  and  comes  home  on  the  box 
because  he  wants  to  drive.  A  child  appears  with  her  fringe  cut 
off,  and  asserts  vehemently  that  it  was  all  an  accident.  “I  was 
bending  over  the  fire,  and  snipping  with  the  scissors;  and  then 
quite  suddenly  I  saw  the  hateful  fringe  go  up  the  chimney.”  A 
small  lady  demands  “a  bigger  doll  than  Patty’s,”  and  is  given 
one,  on  the  understanding  that  she  shall  not  go  and  triumph  over 
Patty  with  an  assertion  that  her  doll  is  biggest;  but  presently 
Patty  is  found  in  a  high  state  of  indignation,  while  the  other 
lady  stands  by  protesting  eagerly :  “  I  didn’t  say  mine  was  the 
biggest ;  I  truthfully  didn’t ;  I  only  came  to  Patty  and  said,  ‘  Let’s 
measure  dolls.’  ” 

How  much  of  all  that  is  wilful  and  deliberate — i.e.,  punishable 
naughtiness?  These  are  trivial  types  of  far  more  serious  problems 
— which  are  not  all,  by  the  way,  confined  to  sinners  of  this  age. 
I  remember  once  having  a  little  sick  person  of  fourteen  to  stay 
with  me,  with  whom  some  small  surgical  matter  went  wrong; 
producing  rather  serious  results  because  she  kept  silence  about  it, 
in  spite  of  a  previous  promise  to  tell  at  once  about  such  accidents. 
She  protested  resolutely  that  she  “hadn’t  wanted  to  worry  me, 
and  didn’t  think  it  would  matter”;  but  probably  the  poor  babe 
was  afraid  of  what  the  doctor  would  do,  and  was  now  telling 
stories,  and  had  in  any  case  broken  a  promise  with  most  serious 
consequences.  Was  it  a  case  for  punishment?  It  is  ridiculous  to 
assume  that  children  are  always  telling  the  truth;  it  is  criminal 
to  assume  that  they  are  frequently  telling  stories,  and  the  person 
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who  boasts  about  any  child  on  earth,  as  a  schoolboy  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  once  boasted  about  his  master,  that  he  “  knew  his  mind  as 
well  as  if  he  had  been  down  there  with  a  candle,”  is  talking  utter 
nonsense.  The  funny  little  brain  works  in  a  fashion  of  its  own. 
We  ourselves  introduce  with  one  hand  the  confusion  which 
we  try  to  smooth  away  with  the  other.  How  on  earth,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  a  child  of  to-day  understand  the  meaning  of  politeness  ? 
What  can  its  idea  be  of  good  manners  when  in  one  sentence  we 
inculcate  some  old-fashioned  piece  of  good  behaviour,  and  in  the 
next  nine  sentences  narrate  to  a  bystander  as  a  good  joke  some 
shocking  piece  of  rudeness  of  our  own?  A  little  person  was  once 
scolded  for  rudeness  because,  a  recently-departed  visitor  having 
stroked  her  hair  for  ten  minutes,  till  the  ribbon  had  come  off, 
and  a  curl  was  in  her  eye,  and  nursery  tea  was  waiting,  she  had 
at  last  lifted  up  her  voice  and  announced  very  softly  and  politely  : 
“I  should  like  to  go  away.”  The  woman  who  was  scolding  her 
had  just  been  narrating  how  she  had  at  last  driven  away  a  thick¬ 
headed  and  fatiguing  visitor  by  sheer  open  insults.  I  think  most 
children  have  sufficiently  pretty  manners  to  know  instinctively 
that  they  had  better  not  do  a  third  of  the  things  which  they  see 
their  elders  doing;  but  in  this  matter  of  manners,  modern  grown¬ 
ups  have  disqualified  themselves  for  the  position  of  teachers.  If 
there  is  a  business  in  life  where  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a 
ton  of  theory,  it  is  in  the  social  education  of  youth. 

If  one  can  imagine  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  really  grasped 
the  precise  extent  of  a  child’s  fault,  and  has  so  avoided  that  most 
fatal  and  irremediable  of  all  faults,  unjust  punishment,  one  sees 
this  person  confronted  next  by  an  extremely  difficult  question :  — 
What  punishments  are  possible  for  this  fault?  Nowadays  every 
form  of  punishment  which  affects  the  health  of  the  small  sinner 
has  been  put  aside ;  and  quite  right,  too.  The  deprivation  of  food 
and  fresh  air,  the  boxing  of  ears,  the  terrors  of  dark  rooms,  and 
a  score  of  other  similar  tortures — which  seem,  by  the  way,  to  have 
done  remarkably  little  harm  to  our  ancestors — have  been  de¬ 
nounced  and  expelled  from  the  regime  of  the  nursery.  Further¬ 
more,  every  little  novelty  in  this  line,  harmful  or  harmless,  seems 
fated  to  be  connected  with  some  sensational  case  of  cruelty,  and 
to  be  swept  away  into  the  limbo  of  the  impossible  by  an  outbreak 
of  idiotic,  indiscriminating  popular  fury.  If  a  woman  intends  to 
be  cruel  to  her  child,  everything  that  she  does  bears  the  taint  of 
malice  and  cruelty,  and  ought  to  be  denounced  accordingly.  But 
unfortunately  popular  indignation  (which  is  mostly  a  fine  name 
for  the  reckless  raving  of  autumn  newspapers  whose  readers  will 
have  no  more  of  the  sea-serpent)  fastens  on  any  such  strange- 
sounding  penalties,  in  the  case  of  a  man  or  woman  whose  treatment 
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of  their  children  brings  them  into  the  grip  of  the  law,  and  makes 
it  absolutely  impossible  for  any  parent  to  adopt  the  new  penalties, 
however  effective  and  proper.  I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  any 
recent  legal  cases,  but  two  or  three  of  the  hysterically-denounced 
“tortures”  which  I  read  of  in  them  struck  me  as  highly  original 
and  harmless  punishments,  which  would  be  worth  remembering 
and  recommending  if  their  use  had  not  been  rendered  practically 
impossible  by  popular  hysteria.  The  fact  is  that  when  you  have 
put  whipping  aside,  effective  punishment  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist ;  the  guardian  is  helpless  before  a  resolute  and  reckless  child 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  the  child  very  soon  knows  it.  To  send 
a  person  of  this  sort  to  bed,  and  pull  down  the  blinds  and  lock  the 
door,  may  be  a  dire  penalty  for  a  heinous  crime — if  your  moral 
authority  happens  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  person  in  bed. 
Otherwise  the  culprit  gets  up,  dresses  and  gets  out  of  the  window 
if  he  is  a  boy,  or  makes  up  stories  to  herself  and  plays  original 
games  with  the  pillow  and  bolster  for  playmates  if  it  is  a  girl. 
This  is  to  assume — quite  gratuitously — that  the  child  does  not 
like  lying  in  bed  with  nothing  to  do  except  dream.  Again,  punish¬ 
ment  by  deprivation  of  certain  pleasures  such  as  parties,  coming 
in  to  dessert  in  the  evening,  hockey  matches,  pocket  money,  etc., 
implies,  first,  the  existence  of  these  pleasures,  which  in  a  quiet 
country  house  is  not  always  certain,  and,  secondly,  which  is  much 
less  certain,  that  the  child  has  weighed  its  treats  and  its  naughti¬ 
ness  in  the  balance,  and  deliberately  preferred  the  treats.  A 
young  person  of  my  acquaintance  was  fined  twopence  every  morn¬ 
ing  by  her  governess  for  being  late  for  breakfast;  but,  unluckily, 
she  had  soberly  considered  the  question  whether  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  extra  in  bed  was  worth  twopence,  and  had  decided  that  it 
was.  The  absence  of  sugar  in  tea  has  a  faint,  pleasing  aroma  of 
fashion  about  it  which  makes  up  for  its  nastiness ;  and,  so  long  as 
you  cannot  force  a  small  person  to  eat  dry  bread,  its  appearance 
on  her  plate  is  a  punishment  which  simply  means  that  she  does 
not  have  sufficient  food.  These  time-honoured  penalties  are  admir¬ 
able  so  long  as  the  sinner  feels  the  disgrace  attached  to  them ;  if 
he  does  not  mind  that,  you  have  merely  made  yourself  ridiculous, 
and  might  as  well  resort  at  once  to  my  method  when  I  am  in 
charge  of  a  child  who  cannot  be  persuaded  or  threatened  into  some 
necessary  action  or  abstinence.  I  simply  offer  a  shilling;  and 
make  it  two  if  necessary.  I  fancy  that  a  good  many  experiments 
in  the  management  of  children,  made  by  persons  without  authority 
to  take  extreme  measures,  have  ended  in  similar  fashion. 

Sentencing  and  executing  criminals  outside  the  nursery  must  be 
an  extremely  easy  matter  to  a  person  who  has  ever  tried  it  inside. 
The  prisoners  who  are  removed  protesting  angrily  that  they  are 
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innocent,  that  they  are  always  being  punished  unjustly,  and  that 
this  is  the  most  flagrantly  unjust  sentence  of  which  even  you 
have  ever  been  guilty,  are  repeating  words  with  a  very  familiar 
ring  about  them,  but  which  have  moved  you  more  when  the  court 
of  justice  was  being  held  in  the  nursery.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
the  outside  prisoners,  you  have  no  uneasy  feeling  that  your  own 
carelessness  and  spoiling  have  helped  to  produce  the  disaster; 
whereas,  if  you  laugh  delightedly  at  your  son  for  saying  that 
Guy  Fawkes  bought  a  lot  of  gunpowder  on  the  5th  of  November, 
and  tried  to  blow  up  the  parlourmaid,  or  at  your  daughter  for 
sending  a  present  of  ten  shillings  to  her  grandmother  “to  buy 
some  gloves  with,  because  I  can’t  think  of  your  size,”  and  they 
both  repeat  the  joke,  till  laughter  is  followed  by  scolding  and 
punishment,  you  feel  miserably  responsfcle.  But,  above  all,  these 
prisoners  whom  you  sentence  to  twelve  months’  hard  labour  cannot 
punish  you  ten  times  more  than  you  can  punish  them.  They  can¬ 
not  move  about  your  path  for  dull  days  afterwards,  murmuring 
with  ostentatiously  ready  obedience  :  “  Yes,  if  you  want  to  ” ;  “  Of 
course,  if  you  choose’’;  to  all  propositions  of  work  or  amusement; 
nor  say  good-night  and  good-morning  with  the  minutest  possible 
kiss  which  small  round  lips  can  give ;  nor  tell  you  in  deeply  hurt 
martyr  voices,  when  you  visit  them  in  bed,  that  they  “want 
nothing  more,  thank  you.’’  Perhaps  women  folk  are  less  easily  to 
be  “got  at”  by  these  affecting  ways  than  the  other  sex;  indeed, 
I  am  told  that  they  are  reserved  for  fathers,  uncles  and  male 
hosts.  Yet  I  should  doubt  whether  the  martyr’s  mother  is  alto¬ 
gether  impervious  to  such  arts,  which  alone  can  put  to  rout  all 
mathematical  precision  in  the  management  of  the  nursery  and 
the  schoolroom.  In  home  life,  I  am  inclined  to  repeat,  the 
thorough-paced  rebel  cannot  really  be  dealt  with  by  any  practic¬ 
able  punishment.  He  or  she  starts  the  fight  with  (if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  another  verbal  lapse,  this  time  into  the  picturesque  par¬ 
lance  of  Newmarket)  odds  of  a  hundred  to  one  on  him,  and  wins 
in  a  canter.  Violent,  continual,  corporal  punishment  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  impossibility  as  regards  one’s  own  children ;  and  other  punish¬ 
ments  are  either  farcical,  or  liable  to  produce  unpleasant  com¬ 
ments  among  servants  and  neighbours.  This  new  interference  of 
public  opinion  with  the  relations  of  parents  and  children  has  done 
so  much  good  since  Mr.  Waugh  created  and  fostered  it,  that  the 
world  must  be  content  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  it.  When  you 
let  loose  public  feeling  into  a  new  channel,  you  have  released  a 
great  flood  of  common  sense,  Christian  charity,  hysteria,  prompt 
sound  action,  and  garrulous  idiotic  chatter.  Is  it  worth  the  price  P 
I  say  yes,  but  I  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  another  answer. 

The  influence  of  corporate  life  is  so  great  and  immediate  that 
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schoolmasters  and  mistresses  are  well  accustomed,  first,  to  hearing 
about  the  difficult  character  of  some  new  pupil,  and  the  desperate 
measures  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  take  with  him,  and  then 
to  seeing  him  subside  at  once  into  the  ordinary  school  life  with  no 
more  incursions  into  sin  than  any  healthy-minded  child  ought  to 
make.  Presumably,  from  the  complaints  which  one  used  to  hear 
some  years  ago,  this  corporate  sense  was  strong  only  in  boys’  schools ; 
but  all  that  appears  to  have  changed.  The  youth  of  small  girls  is 
for  many  reasons  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  that  of  their 
brothers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  girls’  schools  are  founded  and 
superintended  nowadays  by  women  with  very  high  qualifications 
for  their  work,  so  that  the  education  and  morale  of  their  establish¬ 
ments  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  first-class  boys’  schools  and  colleges, 
and  the  corporate  sense  can  be  trusted  to  do  equally  good  work  in 
both  cases.  A  few  rules  with  inevitable  penalties  for  breaking 
them ;  a  careful  study  of  each  child’s  character  for  at  least  a  term, 
and  no  serious  penalties  until  the  study  is  complete ;  non-interven¬ 
tion  so  long  as  the  child’s  companions  can  deal  with  the  case,  and 
absolute  accuracy  and  justice  when  intervention  becomes  neces¬ 
sary;  that  is  the  modest  receipt  for  making  a  good  school,  given 
to  me  by  the  headmistress  of  one  of  the  best  schools  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  A  well-balanced  sense  among  the  pupils  that 
they  are  trusted  almost  absolutely,  but  that  here,  as  in  the  world 
outside,  retribution  for  wrong-doing  is  almost  inevitable,  takes 
from  punishment  all  that  notion  of  personal  revenge  which  is  the 
cause  of  half  the  rebellion  against  it.  Yet  boys’  schools  have  still 
one  immense  advantage  over  the  others;  they  have  one  punish¬ 
ment  left  in  them  to  which  the  most  reckless  inmate  really  objects. 
That  power  possessed  by  a  schoolmaster,  with  the  full  approval  of 
popular  opinion  inside  the  school  and  out,  to  apply  the  birch  to 
soft  and  safe  places  in  his  pupil’s  anatomy,  is  an  advantage  in  his 
favour  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate.  No  boy  engaged 
in  some  piece  of  wickedness  could  sit  down  for  a  minute  without 
an  uncomfortable  recollection  that  he  may  have  to  pay  a  short, 
sharp,  but  exquisitely  painful  price  for  it.  There  was  a  little  maid 
once  who  had  been  punished  for  some  wrong-doing  by  a  long  and 
highly  complicated  process,  including  a  prolonged  lecture,  various 
periods  of  silence,  and  some  extra  bedtime;  and  who,  being  re¬ 
proached  afterwards  by  her  brother  for  brooding  over  her  wrongs, 
answered  wearily :  “  I  can’t  help  thinking ;  I  can’t  make  my 
mind  sit  down.”  Her  brother,  who  had  not  quite  caught  the 
point  of  the  remark,  said  to  me  afterwards :  “  Very  often  I 

can’t  sit  down  either  after  Mr.  B -  has  punished  me,  but 

I’m  hanged  if  I  sulk  as  long  as  Betty  does.”  He  was  quite 
right.  With  a  few  exceptions,  men,  children,  and  horses  sulk 
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under  punishment  in  proportion  to  its  duration.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  had  my  moments  of  sympathy  with  Betty’s  mother. 
Betty  required  a  good  deal  of  correction,  and  punishment  be¬ 
comes  difficult  in  proportion  to  its  necessity.  When  you  have 
eliminated  corporal  punishment  from  your  weapons,  you  have 
kept  nothing  for  the  final  conflict,  and  have  allowed  any  resolute 
opponent  to  see  that  his  ultimate  victory  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  I  suppose,  that  punish¬ 
ment  is  only  a  valuable  part  of  the  education  of  children  when 
wielded  by  a  perfectly  just  guardian  who  is  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths  in  using  it.  If  the  child’s  naughtiness  has  no  limits,  and 
your  punishments  have,  a  small  sinner  will  realise  this  fact  quite 
as  soon  as  the  judge;  and,  having  reached  your  limits,  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  enjoy  himself.  There  will  always  indeed  rest  a  certain 
doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  “  go  one  better.”  ”  If  God 
wanted  me  to  he  good, and  I  wouldn’t  be  good,  which  would  win?” 
is  an  eternal  nursery  problem.  But  the  earthly  guardian’s  retri¬ 
bution  will  soon  become  contemptible.  It  counts  for  little  enough, 
I  suppose,  in  any  case.  Love  and  patience  are  the  last  secret  of 
child  management,  the  innermost  writing  in  the  innermost 
adytum  of  nursery  life ; — love,  which  can  force  a  response  at  last 
from  the  chilliest  little  soul;  humble  patience  which  knows  how 
to  wait  for  the  harvest. 

Edward  H.  Cooper. 
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PRESENT  DAY  NEED  IN  AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION.  I 

The  century  which  has  recently  concluded  has  witnessed  a  greater 
revolution  in  our  social  life  than  any  previous  hundred  years.  ( 
The  labours  of  intellectual  men  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
research  work,  finding  vent  in  scientific  discoveries,  have  one  and 
all  tended  towards  a  levelling  up  of  the  lower  classes.  | 

Early  last  century  it  was  generally  recognised  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  labourer  was  degraded,  that  he  contributed  most 
largely  to  the  criminal  classes,  and  that  if  an  improved  condition 
of  things  were  to  he  called  into  existence,  he  must  he  educated.  I 
The  State  seriously  undertook  the  matter,  and  from  that  day 
onwards  the  question  of  education  has  been  removed  from  the 
strife  of  party  politics.  Men  may  have  differed,  and  do  differ  i 
upon  the  best  lines  to  pursue,  but  all  differences  of  opinion  arise 
from  a  common  desire  to  see  the  educational  standard  raised.  This 
desire,  which  has  actuated  both  great  parties  in  the  State,  has 
achieved  one  success — it  has  brought  the  number  of  persons 
incapable  of  reading  and  writing  down  to  a  low  point.  To-day 
the  agricultural  labourer— and  it  is  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
community  with  which  this  article  proposes  to  deal — who  cannot 
read  or  write  is  a  rara  avis.  He  may  not  possess  those  accom¬ 
plishments  to  a  high  degree,  but  nevertheless  they  are  present  in 
sufficiency  to  enable  him  to  read  a  book  or  write  a  decipherable 
letter.  This  is  an  improvement  upon  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  but  has  the  farmer,  the  man  who  occupies  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  social  scale,  shown  the  same  progress?  It  is  easy  to  | 
say  “  Oh,  yes !  ”  and  to  point  to  the  fact  that  farmers’  wives  | 
nowadays  ride  bicycles,  and  ignore  dairy  work.  The  enormous  f 
demand  in  our  large  towns  for  milk,  and  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  butter  imported  by  Great  Britain  from  foreign  countries,  may 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  traditional  dairymaid  with 
milking  bucket  and  stool.  Dairymaids  nowadays  are  young  ladies 
who  cover  their  dainty  frocks  with  tasteful  aprons,  and  who 
cover  their  heads  of  curly  hair  with  fetching  little  caps;  they  j 
deal  with  the  milk  after  it  is  brought  to  them,  but  their  connec-  | 
tion  with  the  actual  milking  operation  is  very  remote,  when  we  I 
think  of  the  historic  young  woman,  who,  questioned  as  to  her  L 
destination,  replied,  “  I’m  going  a-milking,  kind  sir.”  Is  the  i 
disappearance  of  the  motherly  old  woman,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and 
arms  bared  to  the  elbow,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  bluff  old  jj 
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representative  of  the  farming  class  due  to  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion?  It  can  hardly  be  credited  that  the  answer  is  in  the  afiSrma- 
tive,  for  the  representatives  of  that  type  paid  their  way — which 
is  more  than  most  farmers  say  they  can  do  at  the  present  time — 
and  they  did  not  talk  of  theirs  being  a  decaying  industry.  Land 
is  going  out  of  cultivation,  we  are  yearly  becoming  more  depen¬ 
dent  upon  foreign  nations  for  our  food  supplies,  and  on  all  sides 
the  cry  that  agriculture  is  doomed  is  to  be  heard.  Why  is  it 
doomed  ?  Doubtless  the  “  man  in  the  street  ”  of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much  lately,  will  say,  “  It  is  because  prices  have  gone 
down,”  or  “  because  of  agricultural  depression.”  The  “  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  ”  cry  is  delightfully  vague.  What  does  it  mean  P 
It  is  a  useful  cover  of  ignorance  to  talk  of  depression.  There  is 
still  the  same  demand  for  bread  that  there  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  fact,  there  is  a  greater  demand,  the  population  has 
increased.  Vegetarians  are  not  an  important  factor  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  demand  for  meat  is  brisker  than  it  ever  was.  One 
of  the  factors  in  depression  is  usually  a  slackening  in  demand. 
Jno  one  can  deny  that  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  land 
is  increasing  daily,  and  if  that  is  so,  one  of  the  factors  which 
make  for  depression  is  absent  in  agriculture.  Then  what  is  the 
other  cause  ?  Probably  the  supporter  of  the  “  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion”  theory  will  say  that  it  is  due  to  a  fall  in  prices.  That 
there  has  been  a  very  serious  slump  during  the  past  few  years, 
statistics  clearly  prove;  but  with  that  fall  in  prices  have  come 
many  compensating  advantages.  Rents  were  never  so  low  as  they 
are  to-day;  machinery  has  been  improved  beyond  recognition; 
manures  and  artificial  feeding  stuffs  have  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection-still  leaving  a  profit  for  the  manufacturers — 
and  a  new  class  of  landlord  has  sprung  up,  who  delights  to  spend 
the  money  earned  in  commerce  in  obtaining  a  reputation  as  a 
model  landlord.  What  facilities  had  the  farmer  of  1800  in  the 
matter  of  transit  as  compared  with  his  brother  of  1900?  That 
the  cost  of  transit  to-day  is  excessive,  that  the  question  of  railway 
rates  requires  investigation,  all  except  the  directors  of  those  mono¬ 
polies  must  admit;  but  nevertheless  railways  make  the  cost  of 
transit  far  less  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  Then,  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  deplorable  state  of  our  oldest  industry?  One  hesi¬ 
tates  to  give  the  reply,  for  it  involves  the  danger  of  the  disagree¬ 
ment  with  nine  men  out  of  ten ;  undoubtedly,  however,  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  is  lack  of  education. 
The  farmer  is  not  trained  to  grasp  his  opportunities.  He  is  too 
much  the  creature  of  imitation.  What  he  does  is  actuated  by 
the  knowledge  that  “  father  used  to  do  it.”  The  capacity  to  think 
and  experiment  for  himself,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
by  adopting  a  new  discovery,  never  hardly  occurs  to  him.  Is  he  to 
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blame?  Is  be  not  the  victim  of  circumstance?  A  rural  life 
means  isolation.  The  farmer  of  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  or 
less  only  considers  himself  justified  in  being  absent  from  his 
farm  on  market  days.  He  goes  home  in  the  evening,  tired  out  by 
his  labours,  and  finds  it  pleasant  to  sleep  the  hours  away,  or  to 
read  his  paper.  It  is  a  natural  existence,  but  what  does  it  carry 
with  it?  An  inclination  to  let  the  outside  world  manage  its  own 
affairs,  and  even  worse,  a  desire  to  see  the  son  follow  in  the 
father’s  footsteps.  That  is  fatal  in  agriculture.  Imitative  agri¬ 
culture  means  ruination  to  all  hopes  of  financial  success.  It  has 
been  the  cause  of  as  many  failures  as  anything.  There  are  bound 
to  be  failures  in  every  business — bound  to  be  men,  who,  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances  like  limited  capital,  or  ignorance  of 
certain  details,  go  to  the  wall — but  undoubtedly  the  percentage 
of  failures  amongst  farmers  is  far  heavier  than  it  ought  to  be 
on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  higher  branches  of  the 
industry.  It  is  noticeable  right  through  the  various  grades — 
landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers.  The  landlord  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  generally  prefers  to  leave  things 
to  his  agent;  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  have  too  frequently 
not  the  desire,  and  seldom  the  opportunity.  The  ordinary  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  send  his  son  to  an  agricultural  college,  and  pay 
big  fees,  consequently  the  boy  stays  at  home,  and  with  dwarfed 
ideas  of  life,  farms  the  place  when  the  old  man  dies,  and  wonders 
why  he  cannot  make  it  pay  as  his  grandfather  did.  He  is  not 
extravagant;  he  does  his  best  according  to  his  light,  but  it  never 
occurs  to  him  that  “the  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
new,”  and  that  nowadays  a  man  must  have  a  sound  business 
training  to  hold  his  own  with  men  who  have  enjoyed  those  advan¬ 
tages.  What  does  he  do?  He  drifts  on,  selling  the  stock  which 
should  have  been  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  to  pay  his  rent. 
This  means  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  natural  manure  to  be 
returned  to  the  land,  and  as  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  much  arti¬ 
ficial  manure,  the  land  becomes  impoverished.  Then  there  is  a 
falling  off  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  tiller  of  the  soil  finds  himself  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  His  has  been  a  wasted  life,  and,  realising  the  fact,  he 
envies  his  younger  brother  who  is  earning  good  money  in  a 
drapery  or  some  such  business  in  London.  Is  not  the  farming 
failure  referred  to,  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed?  Had  he 
gone  out  into  the  world,  like  his  younger  brother,  had  he  seen 
the  keen  competition  there  is  in  other  trades,  had  he  obtained  a 
thorough  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  industry  he  was  embarking 
upon,  things  might  have  been  different;  but  as  it  was,  he  started 
in  the  race  badly  equipped,  and  it  was  that  equipment  which 
was  primarily  responsible  for  his  financial  downfall.  Well  might 
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he  envy  his  more  successful  brother,  who  from  the  first  was  placed 
in  circumstances  where  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  rendered 
necessary  and  easy. 

There  is  no  business  of  which  a  man  needs  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  than  that  of  agriculture.  Practically  every  science 
affects  the  land,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  his  calling  he  has 
to  deal  with  specialists  in  a  score  of  different  necessaries.  He 
must  know  something  about  artificial  manures  and  feeding  stuffs, 
the  quality  of  land,  grasses  and  cereals,  the  points  of  the  different 
breeds  of  live  stock,  their  appearance  in  health  and  sickness,  and 
he  must  also  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  machinery. 
Much  of  this  knowledge  is  absent  from  the  farmer  of  to-day.  Of 
veterinary  subjects  he  knows  practically  nothing.  He  could  not 
take  the  temperature  or  feel  the  pulse  of  a  sick  animal,  neither 
could  he  tell  if  lameness  were  due  to  a  defective  shoe.  Around  the 
farming  class  has  grown  up  a  barrier  of  prejudice  which  would 
seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  investigated  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  Baxter’s  Library  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Knowledge,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
appears  the  following  passage  :  — ; 

“  That  knowledge  is  power  is  a  maxim  strikingly  applicable  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  farmer.  Knowledge  is  a  species  of  capital  which  is  found  of 
great  value  in  the  absence  of  more  available  advantages.  Some  farmers  may 
fail  for  want  of  sufficient  capital,  more  for  want  of  sufficient  knowledge.  There 
is  no  class  who  place  more  entire  reliance  on  their  own  skill  than  farmers, 
yet  they  who  know  them  best  will  be  most  ready  to  admit,  that  the  greater 
number  are  far  from  having  acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  business, 
and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  general  agriculture  of  the  country 
will  assert  that  it  has  yet  reached  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  Regarded  nationally,  the  intent  of  cultivation  is  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  produce  from  the  soil ;  the  farmers’  object 
is  to  raise  it  by  such  means  as  will  afford  him  the  largest  profit,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  scientifically  he  proceeds,  the  more  effectually 
will  both  objects  be  gained.  A  great  prejudice — perhaps  we  might  term  it 
contempt — of  what  is  considered  theory  and  book-learning,  is  frequently 
found  among  farmers,  to  a  degree  we  think  by  no  moans  justifiable.  If 
theory  and  book-learning  were  the  work  of  men  themselves  ignorant  of 
practice,  there  might  be  more  room  for  this  prejudice;  but  if  they  are  the 
result — as  they  usually  are — of  long  experience  of  scientific  and  practical 
men,  put  down  on  paper,  the  matter  assumes  a  different  aspect.” 

These  words  were  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
but  they  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  then.  An  interesting 
passage  also  appears  in  British  Husbandry,  published  about 
the  same  time.  It  runs  as  follows :  — 

”  Husbandry  is  an  occupation  of  boundless  variety,  extending  to  more 
objects  and  fettered  by  fewer  positive  regulations  than  any  other.  Not 
only  do  different  systems  prevail  in  different  countries,  but  in  different 
provinces  of  the  same  country;  in  sonio  they  are  dictated  by  peculiarities 
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of  soil  or  climate,  while  in  others  they  have  arisen  out  of  local  habit,  or 
they  spring  from  improvementa  that  have  not  been  generally  disseminated, 
and  even  in  the  rudest  districts  there  may  be  some  which  merit  imitation. 
Now  it  is  quite  evident  both  that  some  of  those  systems  must  be  preferable 
to  others,  and  that  no  man  can  determine  which  is  best  without  being 
acquainted  with  all ;  nor  can  any  farmer  be  said  to  be  completely  master 
of  his  business  until  ho  has  attained  that  knowledge.  It  is  not  sufiicient 
that  he  already  obtains  what  he  considers  a  fair  return  for  his  capital  and 
industry,  if  by  any  other  modes  of  culture  he  could  obtain  more ;  and  if  he 
neglects  them  he  injures  himself,  bis  family,  and  the  public.  He  may  be 
satisfied  with  thirty  bushels  an  acre  of  wheat,  but  if,  by  any  other  method 
not  more  expensive,  he  can  grow  thirty-one  it  is  not  only  his  interest  but  his 
duty  also  to  adopt  it.  In  no  country  has  husbandry  been  carried  to  higher 
perfection  than  this ;  yet,  even  in  England,  practices  exist  in  some  counties 
that  are  either  wholly  unknown  or  only  imperfectly  understood  in  others, 
and  it  is  only  by  comparing  them  that  their  relative  usefulness  can  be 
ascertained.  Farmers,  being  necessarily  much  confined  to  their  own  district 
by  the  unremitting  care  which  their  business  demands,  can  rarely  inspect 
the  system  of  any  other :  and,  therefore,  improvements  that,  when  made  in 
manufactures,  are  speedily  promulgated  in  consequence  of  their  usually 
close  neighbourhood,  are  only  slowly  disseminated  among  husbandmen.” 

These  remarks  are  also  true  to-day.  The  average  farmer  sneers 
at  his  scientifio  brother,  and  the  results  of  experiments  never 
interest  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  has  not  been  educated 
up  to  them,  but  goes  on  the  old  “rule-of-thumb”  way,  which 
means  ruination.  His  objection  to  science  is  nothing  short  of 
remarkable.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  I  spoke  to  a  farmer,  who 
has  500  acres  under  cultivation,  with  regard  to  the  excellent 
results  obtained  by  spraying  charlock  in  corn  crops  with  sulphate 
of  copper  or  sulphate  or  iron.  The  reply  that  I  got  was — “I 
don’t  believe  in  those  new-fangled  things.  Next  month  they  will 
tell  us  that  the  same  stuff  hurts  the  land,  and  that  we  must  stop 
doing  it.”  The  son  stood  by,  smiling  approval  at  his  father’s 
remarks.  The  belief  in  the  parent  was  gratifying  in  these  days 
when  the  fifth  commandment  is  in  too  many  cases  a  dead  letter, 
but  nevertheless  the  future  outlook  for  the  lad  in  question  is 
about  as  black  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He  adopts  his  father 
as  his  guide,  and  his  father,  except  in  the  case  of  judging  cattle, 
is  about  as  unsuitable  a  mentor  as  could  be  found. 

What  is  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer’s  son?  He  goes  to  the 
Board  School,  or  the  nearest  Grammar  School,  until  he  is  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  then  comes  home  to  take  his  place  on 
the  farm.  He  has  a  fair  general  education,  but  anything  like  a 
scientific  grounding  in  agricultural  matters  has  been  denied  him. 
He  works  on  the  farm  with  his  father  as  his  tutor.  What  are 
the  qualifications  of  that  tutor?  Experience— good,  and  there  the 
qualifications  end.  The  father’s  course  of  life  has  been  similar 
to  the  son’s — daily  routine,  certain  formulae,  and  unalterable  rules. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that,  wherever  outside  influence  has 
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come  to  bear,  the  improvementa  have  been  marked.  The  machinery 
at  the  disposal  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  being  improved  every 
(lay;  the  quality  of  the  stock — thanks  to  the  efforts  of  wealthy 
landowners — has  shown  marvellous  development,  and  it  is  only 
where  the  farmer  has  had  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  that  stagna¬ 
tion  is  evident.  That  stagnation  can  only  be  stopped,  the  industry 
can  only  be  pulled  out  of  the  slough,  by  a  liberal  agricultural 
education.  What  has  the  Legislature  done  in  the  matter?  Two 
words  are  sufficient  to  answer  the  question — “  Practically  nothing.” 
Other  countries  realised  long  ago  the  importance  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry,  and  proceeded  to  surround  it  wdth  safeguards. 
Public  money — although  no  country  could  afford  it  so  well  as 
Great  Britain — has  been  lavishly  spent  on  behalf  of  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  and  all  the  time  we  have  stood  by  idle.  The  result  is 
that  our  own  powers  of  supply  have  diminished,  whilst  those  of 
other  countries  have  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Well  may  wo 
cry  out  for  national  granaries  and  a  strong  Navy.  We  do  not 
raise  sufficient  food  in  England  to  support  ourselves  for  six 
months  out  of  the  year.  When  it  is  remembered  that  we  import 
yearly  about  60,000,000  cwts.  of  wheat,  15,600,000  cwts,  of  oats, 
500,000  oxen  and  bulls,  607,000  sheep,  and  22,000,000  cwts.  of 
wheatmeal  or  flour,  is  it  surprising  that  there  is  demand  for 
national  granaries  and  a  strong  fleet?  In  the  event  of  a  European 
war,  with  agriculture  in  its  present  state,  our  position  would  be 
terrible  to  contemplate.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  patrolling  the 
waters,  and  keeping  the  sea  route  open,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  when  our  demand  became  vital,  there  would  be  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  seller  to  increase  the  price,  and  that  insurance 
rates  would  be  much  heavier.  The  cost  of  these  things  would 
fall  upon  the  consumer,  and  would  fall  most  heavily  upon  those 
least  able  to  bear  it — the  poor  portion  of  the  community.  No  one 
who  has  carefully  studied  the  situation  desires  to  stint  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  money  on  our  Navy,  but  the  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  use  some  of  that  money  on  agricultural  education, 
and  thus  indirectly  help  to  make  us  more  independent  of  other 
nations,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  Government  has 
taken  up  the  question  of  agricultural  education  at  all,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the 
distribution  of  grants  for  agricultural  education  and  research  in 
the  years  1899-1900,  the  amount  distributed  in  individual  awards 
was  £7,750,  as  compared  with  £7,350  in  the  previous  year.  Major 
P.  G.  Craigie,  who  signed  the  report  in  question,  pointed  out  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  fund  distributed  in  grants  by  the  Board 
consisted,  as  formerly,  of  subscriptions  of  a  general  chaiacter, 
awarded  to  college  centres  of  agricultural  education  in  England 
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and  Wales.  Those  centres,  eight  in  number,  had  all  been  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  past  ten  years  to  make  local  provision  for  the 
higher  forms  of  agricultural  instruction,  and  they  were  now 
working  in  connection  with  37  separate  administrative  counties, 
which  had  more  or  less  closely  associated  their  educational 
machinery  with  the  colleges  receiving  grants  from  the  Board. 
The  report  went  on  to  say :  — 

“  This  arrangement  continues  to  provide^  in  addition  to  the  primary 
functions  of  the  colleges  in  direct  education,  an  eflBcient  and  economical 
means  of  systematising  the  various  local  schemes  of  technical  instruction 
in  agriculture,  which  the  considerable  sums  placed  by  Parliament  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  authorities  have  enabled  county  councils  to  set  on 
foot.  The  collegiate  staffs  are  in  a  position  to  aid  the  counties  with  scientific 
advice  and  the  assistance  of  qualified  lecturers,  and  they  are  able  to  provide 
effective  supervision  for  the  local  demonstration  plots  and  agricultural 
experiments,  which  are,  as  the  details  appended  to  this  report  will  indicate, 
being  maintained  throughout  the  country  with  considerable  and  increasing 
advantage  to  those  already  engaged  in  the  practical  business  of  farming.” 

This  sounds  very  well  indeed — in  fact  we  wonder  how  such  a 
trumpery  sum  can  be  made  to  go  so  far — but  the  question  which 
occurs  to  the  student  is — why  does  wealthy  England  merely  spend 
£7,750  on  this  important  subject,  when  other  countries  are  lavish¬ 
ing  money  in  all  directions?  Very  different  is  our  treatment 
of  the  student  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  treated  in  the  United 
States.  In  that  country  the  grants  to  the  various  colleges  in 
which  agricultural  and  other  sciences  are  taught  exceeds 
£1,040,000  a  year.  Contrast  with  this  our  £7,750,  and  then  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  bulk  of  our  imported  corn  coming  from 
America.  The  Americans  realised  long  ago  the  advisability  of 
educating  the  farmer,  and  having  done  so,  they  proceeded  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  farming  a  paying  industry;  and  they 
have  succeeded.  Prices  may  be  low,  but  each  succeeding  year 
sees  additional  importations  from  the  United  States  into  Great 
Britain. 

Canada  affords  another  illustration  of  the  importance  her 
Government  attaches  to  the  agricultural  industry.  A  sympathetic 
Legislature  gives  every  possible  facility  to  those  desirous  of 
acquiring  knowledge;  in  fact,  in  the  words  of  the  Honourable 
John  Dryden,  at  one  time  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario :  — 

“  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  those  who  have  made  this  industry 
what  it  is.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  must  not  rest  on  those  past 
laurels,  and  if  we  are  going  to  make  progress,  you  must  have  enterprise 
and  ambition  to  do  better  than  wliat  has  been  done  in  the  past.  It  will 
never  do  to  stop  where  you  are,  and  if  new  and  better  machinery  and 
methods  are  discovered,  we  must  lay  hold  on  them.  I  meet  a  good  many 
who  ^re  real  good  reformers  in  politics,  and  I  like  them  first  rate,  but 
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somehow,  as  farmers,  they  are  very  stiff  conservatives.  ...  So  to  speak 
they  are  like  Aunt  Peggy;  they  faint  when  anything  like  an  innovation  is 
mentioned.” 

Whether  the  Canadian  farmer  is  conservative  in  his  notions  or 

• 

not,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  is  compared  with  his  British  cousin, 
a  very  advanced  Liberal.  The  process  of  education  which  has 
been  going  on  now  for  years,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
Legislature,  has  developed  his  character  so  that  he  is  ever  ready 
to  grasp  an  opportunity.  He  grows  the  produce,  and  then  makes 
a  market.  When  apples  were  lying  rotting  on  the  ground  in 
England,  he  was  starting  a  trade  with  us  in  those  fruits  which 
the  Canadian  climate  helps  so  materially  to  a  foremost  position. 
Our  farmers  on  the  contrary  include  many  Aunt  Peggies,  and, 
although  private  enterprise  has  done  much  for  them,  they  have 
not  behind  them  a  practically  sympathetic  Government.  It  is 
easy  to  speak  sympathetically,  but  the  old  adage  that  “  Sympathy 
without  relief  is  like  mustard  without  beef,”  is  only  too  true. 

Then  take  Italy,  which  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
and  which  is  stunted  by  want  of  capital.  She  probably  affords 
as  striking  an  object  lesson  to  Great  Britain  as  any  country  at 
all.  When  Signor  Bacelli  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
he  found  the  peasants  absolutely  unappreciative  of  the  value  of 
the  teachings  of  science.  They  considered  that  what  was  good 
enough  for  their  fathers  was  good  enough  for  them.  Signor 
Bacelli  grasped  the  situation,  and  determined  that  the  light  of 
education  should  dawn  amongst  his  ignorant  and  superstitious 
fellow-countrymen.  “  Let  us  go  back  to  the  fields.  Let  us  wake 
in  the  new  generations  the  love  for  the  fields.  From  the  little 
field  in  which  the  country  schoolmaster  will  teach  experimentally 
the  first  notions  of  agriculture,  up  through  the  technical  and 
professional  schools,  everywhere  will  be  awakened  the  Vergilian 
love  for  field  works.” 

Those  were  the  words  with  which  he  inaugurated  his  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Campicello  (lit.  little  field),  attached 
to  elementary  schools.  The  minister  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  country,  and  that  appeal  met  with  a  patriotic  response. 
(Jffers  of  land  poured  in,  and  the  scheme  was  successfully 
launched.  No  burden  fell  on  the  National  Budget,  except  the 
loss  of  taxes,  which  the  Treasury  renounced  on  the  ground  given. 
The  “  Campicello  ”  system  is  doing  a  glorious  work.  Quietly 
and  unostentatiously  it  opens  up  the  child’s  mind,  and  conse¬ 
quently  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  superstition,  the  growth  of 
generations.  It  teaches  the  child  to  think  and  reason  for  himself, 
and,  in  after  years,  the  lessons  learnt  in  the  Campicello  will 
bear  their  fruit.  If  the  Campicello  is  a  success  in  Italy,  as  it 
un<loubtedly  promises  to  be,  why  should  it  not  bo  equally  success- 
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ful  in  England?  We  have  as  many  barriers  to  break  down  as 
the  Italians ;  in  fact,  we  have  more,  for  the  agricultural  reformer 
has  to  face  the  difficulty  of  stubbornness  engendered  by  a  partial 
and  imperfect  education.  “  None  are  so  blind,”  we  know,  “  as 
those  who  will  not  see,”  and  there  is  probably  no  industrial  class 
so  satisfied  that  they  have  nothing  to  learn  as  the  farming 
class. 

The  Campicello  is  not  a  new  idea.  In  a  book  published  in 
1834  appears  the  suggestion  that  the  children  of  labourers  should 
be  taught  practical  gardening  and  one  or  two  trades.  This  idea 
will  be  referred  to  again  later  in  the  article.  But,  to  proceed 
with  our  brief  survey  of  what  other  countries  are  doing  for  the 
agricultural  worker,  we  find  that  in  France  there  are  excellent 
agricultural  institutions.  The  Government  grants  to  them 
amount  to  2,000,000  francs  annually.  Contrast  this  with  our 
expenditure,  and  we  can  cease  to  wonder  at  that  country’s 
practical  independence  and  powers  of  export.  The  French 
peasant  has  every  facility  placed  in  his  way  for  learning  the 
higher  branches  of  agriculture.  Passing  on  to  Switzerland,  we 
find  in  that  country  numerous  schools  with  farms  attached. 
Denmark  is  also  well  to  the  front ;  thanks  to  the  dairy,  the  industry 
pays  extremely  well.  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond,  who  has  conducted  a 
party  of  Essex  farmers  to  Denmark  on  two  occasions  lately,  re¬ 
cently  stated  in  the  Cable  and  Agricultural  World,  his  views 
upon  Danish  farming.  He  thinks  we  might  profitably  copy  the 
Danes  by  dividing  the  large  farms,  in  cases  where  agriculture 
under  existing  circumstances  is  not  successful.  He  thinks  that 
we  want  better  education  of  the  right  kind  in  the  rural  districts 
than  we  have.  We  should  adapt  our  system  to  local  requirements. 
In  Denmark,  attendance  at  the  rural  schools  is  compulsory,  and 
has  been  so  since  1814,  but  the  children  only  go  to  school  once 
every  other  day,  and  in  harvest  time  the  schools  are  closed 
altogether.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  defects  of  such  a 
system,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  gives  the  boys  and  girls  an 
insight  into,  and  a  knowledge  of  farm  work,  which  our  own 
children  have  not  the  remotest  chance  of  procuring  in  our  own 
elementary  schools.  The  People’s  High  Schools  are  a  great 
feature  of  the  educational  system  of  Denmark.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  peasant  farmers  attend  those  when  they  are 
grown  up.  They  are  then  given  an  opportunity  of  learning  to 
use  their  brains;  they  are  taught  the  history  and  literature  of 
their  country;  they  are  instructed  in  mathematics,  and,  in  some 
cases,  in  physical  science — they  receive,  in  fact,  the  kind  of 
education  which  is  given  in  this  country  in  the  classes  held 
under  the  University  Extension  movement.  The  young  men 
and  women  of  Denmark  are  so  keen  to  attend  these  schools  that 
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they  often  go  out  to  service  until  they  have  earned  enough  to 
pay  for  the  year’s  tuition.  In  most  cases  the  attendance  at  these 
schools  is  followed  by  another  year  at  the  Agricultural  Schools, 
at  which  they  are  taught  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Science,  after 
which  they  are  better  fitted  than  the  majority  of  our  own  large 
farmers  to  make  the  best  of  dairy  farming  in  their  own  country. 
This  sounds  a  sweeping  statement,  but  made  by  such  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Dymond,  it  cannot  be  passed  over  without  comment.  Does 
it  not  prove  that  if  a  thirst  for  knowledge  is  instilled  into  the 
pupil  when  young,  that  thirst  gradually  grows  until  the  subject 
becomes  a  veritable  drunkard  for  knowledge?  Mr.  Dymond 
added :  “  Each  country  must  work  out  its  salvation  in  its  own 
way.  We  may,  however,  safely  take  a  lesson  from  Denmark 
as  to  the  value  of  education  in  any  scheme  of  agricultural 
advancement,  and  as  to  the  value  of  co-operation  in  promoting 
agricultural  prosperity.”  There  are  many  who  will  share  Mr. 
Dymond’s  view  in  this  matter,  for  undoubtedly  the  success  of 
Danish  agriculture  is  due  to  legislation,  co-operation,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  last  mentioned,  perhaps,  deserves  the  first  place,  in 
view  of  the  important  part  it  has  played. 

In  Sweden  there  are  some  magnificent  agricultural  institutions, 
and  the  cost  of  education  is  very  small  as  compared  with  England. 
In  Grermany,  also,  the  value  of  education  has  been  realised,  and 
there  the  peasant  proprietors  are  far  better  educated  than  the 
small  holdings  represientatives  of  England.  In  the  foregoing 
remarks,  with  regard  to  what  other  countries  are  doing,  an 
attempt  has  only  been  made  to  show  briefly  how  far  they  are  in 
advance  of  us.  Limits  of  space  will  not  permit  a  full  inves¬ 
tigation  of  their  workings,  but  sufficient  has  been  written  to 
prove  that  they  are  materially  aided  by  their  legislatures. 

What  are  we  doing  to  promulgate  the  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  agriculture?  Agricultuial  schools,  chiefly  supported 
by  the  State,  were  established  at  Glasnevin  and  Cork,  long  before 
any  State-aided  institution  was  established  in  England.  The 
only  school  we  have  to  compare  at  all  with  Glasnevin  and  Cork 
is  at  Preston,  where  a  school  is  maintained  by  the  Lancashire 
County  Council,  and  where  the  sons  of  farmers,  resident  within 
the  county,,  can  attend  for  nothing.  Eligible  candidates  are  also 
assisted  by  the  Council  with  regard  to  railway  fares,  and  the 
payment  of  lodgings,  but  to  enjoy  the  cream  of  the  privileges,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  a  Lancashire  boy.  This  enterprising  county 
takes  the  lead  in  agricultural  education;  but,  after  all,  is  it  a 
question  for  county  councils  to  take  the  initiative  in?  Should 
not  their  course  of  action  be  clearly  defined  by  the  Legislature? 
Should  not  there  be  provision  for  a  certain  class  of  education 
in  every  county,  irrespective  of  who  holds  the  reins  of  office  ?  A 
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backward  county  council  can  at  present  damn  the  education  of 
that  county,  whilst  an  enterprising  council  finds  the  avenues  into 
which  it  can  divert  its  energies  few  and  narrow.  Has  not  the 
farmer  the  right  to  demand  that  his  sons  and  daughters  should 
receive  the  same  benefits  as  the  children  of  his  foreign  com¬ 
petitors?  Has  not  the  agricultural  labourer  the  right  to  demand 
the  same  facilities  for  self-improvement  as  those  enjoyed  by 
similar  classes  in  France,  Italy,  and  Denmark?  It  is  easy  to 
drag  the  red  herrings  of  “  foreign  competition  ”  and  “  railway 
rates  ”  across  the  trail,  but  are  they  not,  after  all,  minor  factors 
in  the  cause  of  the  present  agricultural  distress?  This  distress 
is  not  prevalent  everywhere.  Side  by  side  can  be  found  farmers 
who  are  prosperous,  and  farmers  who  are  fast  sinking  into  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  I  could  give  the  names  of  a  dozen  farmers — 
personal  friends — in  each  of  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Hertford¬ 
shire,  Warwickshire,  Devonshire,  and  Lancashire  who  frankly 
admit  that  they  are  saving  money.  They  are  intelligent  men, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  could  name  many  farmers  in  each  of  the  counties 
mentioned  who  cry  out  bitterly  about  agricultural  depression. 
They  do  not  know  it,  they  would  be  insulted  at  the  suggestion, 
but  the  truth  is  they  are  not  educated  up  to  the  standard  necessary 
for  the  successful  guidance  of  their  business.  They  follow  in 
their  fathers’  footsteps,  and  as  I  have  before  stated,  imitative 
agriculture  is  bound  to  spell  failure. 

There  has  recently  been  a  great  outcry  with  regard  to  the 
scarcity  of  labour;  is  not  a  solution  of  rural  depopulation  to  be 
found  in  successful  farming,  and  is  not  successful  farming  to 
be  obtained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  way  to  go  to  work? 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  recently  stated  that  the  ambition  of 
Derbyshire  boys  was  to  be  railway  porters,  and  of  the  girls  to  be 
milliners.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  frequently  urged  in  Land  and 
Water,  advance  of  education  which  has  caused  the  young  people 
to  flock  into  the  towns;  it  is  rather  the  lack  of  proper  education, 
the  deadly  monotony  of  their  lives,  deadly  monotony  caused  by 
ignorance  and  consequent  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  their  surroundings. 

It  is  to  the  Legislature  we  must  look  for  assistance  in  pro¬ 
viding  improved  education,  both  in  the  matter  of  finance  and 
guidance.  It  is  useless  approaching  the  subject  in  a  half¬ 
hearted  way ;  there  must  be  no  grudging  Exchequer ;  there  must 
be  no  conservative  antagonism  to  revolutionary  changes.  There 
will  be  two  classes  to  be  dealt  with — the  children  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  children  of  the  labourer.  We  will  deal  with  the 
labouring  class  problem  first.  What  is  the  position  at  present? 
A  child  is  compelled  by  law  to  attend  sohool,  and  the  education 
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there  obtained  may  be  described  as  learning  to  read  and  write. 
When  a  boy  or  girl  attains  sufficient  knowledge  of  those  subjects 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  standard,  his  or  her  education 
can  cease;  in  other  words,  the  very  moment  that  the  pupil  is 
beginning  to  come  under  the  influence  of  education,  the  very  time 
that  the  mind  is  becoming  flt  to  grasp  the  importance  of  know¬ 
ledge,  he  passes  out  of  the  way  where  knowledge  is  obtainable.  It 
is  easy  to  talk  of  continuation  schools,  etc.,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  those  schools  are  by  no  means  taken  a  proper  ad¬ 
vantage  of,  and  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  education  is  not  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  it  is  provided. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  want  agricultural  schools — we  want 
schools  suited  to  a  country  life,  in  which  country,  employment 
and  arts  should  be  taught,  for  which  children  should  be  prepared 
by  a  routine  of  labour,  and  their  moral  characters  formed  by 
constant  industry.  This  is  no  new  theory;  it  was  aired  early 
in  the  last  century.  In  Baxter’s  work,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  before,  appears  the  following  paragraph:  — 

“Learning  has  been  too  much  sought  after  in  village  schools,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  children  are  to  gain  their  bread  has 
been  too  much  neglected.  The  schools  have  not  been  planned  with  a  view 
to  country  life ;  the  town  schools  have  been  too  closely  imitated ;  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  different,  and  so  should  the  schools  be.  We  say  the  school  should 
form  the  character.  It  has  been  entirely  overlooked  that  character  may 
be  formed  by  labour.  Moderate  labour  is  the  best  and  surest  means  of 
forming  character.  By  labour  we  here  mean  useful  employment,  chiefly 
out  of  doors.  .  .  .  The  present  village  schoolmasters  might  easily  learn 
enough  for  gardening  or  agriculture  to  employ  the  children.  Simple 
tools  of  different  kinds  might  be  purchased  for  the  schools  for  the  use  of  the 
children ;  by  degrees  the  master  would  add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge ;  some 
of  the  village  mechanics  would  give  the  master  useful  directions;  as  the 
elder  children  improved,  they  might  assist  in  teaching  the  younger  ones. 
If  such  a  kind  of  education  were  adopted,  the  demand  for  such  masters 
would,  in  time,  induce  them  so  to  qualify  themselves.  But  another  mode 
of  beginning  might  be  adopted.  A  good  practical  gardener  might  be  hired, 
who  should  undertake  to  employ  the  children,  and  teach  them  every  part 
of  his  art.  As  reading  and  writing  are,  in  my  view,  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance,  a  moderate  attention  to  those  would  be  sufficient.  Tlie  gardener  might 
have  as  much  land  as  be  could  easily  cultivate  with  the  children,  and  the 
produce  of  the  land  would  go  a  good  way  towards  his  support ;  or,  thirdly,  a 
lad  of  good  character  and  conduct  in  the  village  might  be  employed  for 
the  purpose,  who  would  improve  himself  for  the  purpose,  and  become  quite 
competent  for  the  duties  of  the  office.” 

Does  not  this  embody  the  idea  of  the  campicelloP  If  we  could 
only  find  a  Signor  Bacelli,  might  not  every  rural  school  soon 
have  attached  to  it  a  little  field  where  instruction  could  be  given 
in  those  branches  of  agricultural  work  which  are  so  fascinating  to 
the  young  mind,  if  given  in  an  interesting  formP  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  British  landlords  would  be  behindhand  in 
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replying  to  an  appeal.  Undoubtedly,  our  education  in  the  past 
has,  in  the  rural  districts,  followed  too  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
town  requirements.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  those  in  authority 
that  the  education  which  should  he  given  to  country  children 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  increase  their  love  of  home 
life,  and  to  broaden  their  appreciation  of  their  surroundings. 
What  does  the  education  of  a  country  child  do  at  present?  Fills 
him  with  dissatisfaction  with  the  lot  of  a  labourer,  engenders 
the  desire  to  get  into  the  big  towns,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
sad  knowledge  obtained  in  after  life  that  he  has  taken  a  step 
for  the  worse,  entered  upon  a  fray  for  which  he  is  not  equipped, 
and  which  is  responsible  for  his  finding  that  there  is  no  real 
demand  for  unskilled  labour.  How  different  might  his  lot  have 
been,  if  he  had  been  trained  in  the  elementary  school  for  agricul¬ 
tural  labour,  and  if  he  had  gone  forth  to  earn  his  livelihood 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  were  certain  classes  of  work  at 
which  he  was  skilled.  We  want  a  revival  of  those  rural  crafts  like 
thatching,  and  hay  and  straw  tying,  which  are  fast  dying  out. 
Let  the  education  of  the  child  of  the  labourer  be  practical;  let 
him  learn  something  more  than  the  “three  R’s”;  let  it  be  the 
aim  of  the  teacher  from  the  time  that  the  child  enters  the  infants’ 
school  to  impress  upon  him  the  advantages  of  education.  It  is 
useless  telling  the  pupil  so  in  so  many  words,  that  doctrine  has 
been  preached  at  every  one  of  us  from  infancy,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  of  us  it  has  fallen  upon  barren  soil.  For  the  child  to  grasp 
the  fact  for  himself,  he  must  have  striking  proof.  Tell  a  village 
boy  that  oil  will  calm  troubled  waters,  and  he  may  be  incredulous ; 
give  him  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact,  and  he  will  marvel 
at  it,  and  desire  further  information.  Let  him  go  into  the  field 
attached  to  his  school  and  be  shown  the  wonders  and  workings 
of  nature;  then  he  will  desire  to  investigate  for  himself,  and 
the  lessons  unostentatiously  conveyed  in  the  little  school-field  will 
bear  fruit  in  after  life.  When  the  child  has  left  the  elementary 
school,  the  facilities  for  continuing  his  studies  should  be  rendered 
attractive  by  prizes  and  certificates  for  proficiency.  Poverty 
should  be  no  barrier,  and  education  and  books  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pupil  for  nothing.  What  is  wanted  is 
continuity  in  our  educational  system.  There  are  so  many  rungs 
missing  in  the  educational  ladder  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
slip  through  the  vacant  spaces.  This  is  the  work  which  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  embark  upon  in  conjunction  with 
the  Council  of  Education.  That  Council  views  all  education 
through  the  glasses  of  town  life.  It  is  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  deciding  the  type  of  education  fur  the 
rural  districts  should  fall.  That  Department  might  do  worse  than 
evolve  a  scheme  from  the  joint  systems  of  Italy  and  Denmark, 
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And  now,  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  farmer.  Whether 
the  boy  attends  the  Board  School  or  the  Grammar  School,  the 
fact  that  agriculture  is  a  profession  which  can  only  be  followed  by 
the  educated  and  industrious  should  be  impressed  upon  him  from 
the  moment  that  he  embarks  upon  his  educational  career.  He 
should  be  taught  to  think  and  have  an  open  mind  upon  all  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  be  ready  to  try  new  methods.  The  Government 
should  assist  him  by  establishing  in  every  county  agricultural 
colleges  open  to  all  boys  of  14  years  upwards.  Admission  should 
be  obtainable  by  all  on  payment  of  a  small  yearly  fee,  which 
should  be  just  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  after  allowing  for  a 
Government  subvention.  If  every  county  in  England  and  Wales 
had  its  agricultural  college,  towards  the  expenses  of  which  the 
Government  annually  allowed  say  £3,000  apiece,  the  demand  on 
the  Exchequer  would  be  £156,000  a  year.  What  would  that  sum  be 
in  comparison  with  £1,040,000  a  year,  which  the  United  States 
grant  to  the  various  colleges  in  which  agricultural  and  other 
sciences  are  taught?  Public  subscription  in  each  county  would 
very  soon  provide  the  necessary  capital  for  founding  the  colleges; 
once  founded,  the  subvention  would  help  them  to  be  self- 
supporting.  Through  their  portiils  yearly  would  pass  the  rising 
agriculturists  of  the  county.  At  first  the  colleges  might  not  be 
taken  full  advantage  of,  but  as  parents  realised  the  enormous 
benefits  conferred,  the  demand  for  admittance  would  increase. 
There  would  soon  rise  up  endowments.  Poor  children,  whose 
parents  could  not  afford  to  make  a  payment,  should  have  their 
cases  considered  on  their  merits,  as  is  now  done  in  Lancashire.  What 
would  the  cost  per  head  be?  Including  board  and  lodging  it  could 
be  done  for  £25  per  head  a  year.  The  elementary  schools  should 
have  their  scholarships  to  these  colleges,  and  the  boys  at  a  board 
school  should  know  that  by  industry  they  could  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship  available  for  an  agricultural  college,  from  which  they  could 
obtain  a  diploma.  Men  holding  these  diplomas  would  furnish 
the  bailiffs  who  are  so  badly  needed,  and  who  would  in  time,  by 
industry  and  frugality,  become  the  small  holdings  proprietors 
which  it  has  been  the  trend  of  legislation  during  the  last  few 
years  to  create.  The  farmers’  sons  who  would,  of  course,  most 
materially  benefit,  would  in  the  couise  of  two  or  three  years’  curri¬ 
culum  at  the  colleges,  learn  about  the  higher  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  would  go  back  with  minds  enlarged  and  ready  to  seize 
the  opportunities  which  now  they  allow,  through  ignorance,  to 
pass  by.  They  would  learn  at  the  colleges  that  a  farmer  must 
ever  be  a  student,  and  the  blatant  self-satisfaction  which  now 
unfortunately  characterises  too  many  would  give  place  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  the  research  work  done  by  their  scientific 
brethren  on  their  behalf. 
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Summarised,  therefore,  the  proposals  are  :  — 

(а) .  Establishment  of  little  fields  for  practical  work  in  con¬ 

nection  with  all  rural  elementary  schools. 

(б) .  The  teaching  in  those  fields  of  the  ordinary  routine  of 

country  employment. 

(c).  The  teaching  in  the  schools  of  some  useful  indoor  employ¬ 
ment. 

{d).  The  rendering  easier  and  more  attractive  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  studies  after  the  elementary  school  has  been 
left,  by  means  of  the  abolition  of  all  fees,  and  the 
giving  of  useful  prizes. 

(e).  The  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  higher  branches  of  agriculture.  These 
colleges  (1)  to  be  endowed  by  the  State ;  (2)  to  be  open 
to  all  lads  of  14  years  and  upwards ;  (3)  to  he  empowered 
to  grant  diplomas  of  efficiency;  (4)  to  be  open  to  all 
on  payment  of  a  fee  sufiicient  to  meet  expenses,  and  to 
the  deserving  poor  for  nothing. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  article  to  draw  out  a  detailed 
plan.  It  is  merely  a  rough  suggestion  of  what  the  Legislature 
might  do.  That  England,  with  all  her  wealth,  with  her  enormous 
population,  and  with  her  insular  position,  should  have  her  land 
going  out  of  cultivation,  and  her  rural  population  becoming 
depleted,  is  a  scandal,  and,  what  is  more,  a  grave  national  danger. 
We  may  have  a  strong  fleet,  our  trade  routes  may  be  safe,  but 
nevertheless  we  must  remember  that  if  any  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stance  should  occur  through  which  our  supplies  would  be  stopped, 
we  should  be  in  a  terrible  plight.  I  am  no  alarmist;  I  do  not 
wish  to  talk  here  of  possibilities  of  absolute  starvation,  hut  would 
rather  put  the  question  upon  broader  lines.  Why  allow  an  indus¬ 
try  which  has  contributed  largely  to  England’s  greatness  to  sink 
into  the  slough,  when  timely  aid  might  once  again  raise  it  into  a 
sound  financial  position.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  £160,000  a 
year  at  the  very  outside  for  an  industry  which  has  contributed 
more  largely  than  others  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and 
which  might  soon  be  in  a  position  to  repay  the  loan  by  additional 
taxation  ?  Governments  may  come  and  go ;  they  deal  with  educa¬ 
tional  questions,  they  alter  codes,  they  sift  the  little  details  with 
commendable  vigour,  but  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  it 
is  the  system  itself  which  requires  re-organising.  As  yet  we  have 
not  a  Signor  Bacelli  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Will  he  rise  in  our 
midst?  If  he  does,  we  may  then  hope  in  a  very  few  years  to  see 
a  new  order  of  things,  a  successful  agricultural  industry,  and  an 
end  to  the  cry  known  as  “  agricultural  depression.” 

Harold  Tremayne. 
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OvALAU  is  a  tiny  island  in  the  Fijian  group,  where  the  seat  of 
government  used  to  be,  but  which  is  now  entirely  given  over  to  the 
planter  and  trader.  Government  House  being  transferred  to  Suva, 
where  it  is  the  centre  of  those  languid  gaieties  for  which  one 
formerly  looked  to  Levuka. 

On  Ovalau  the  fields  now  shimmer  with  cane,  with  tea,  and 
tobacco  and  groves  of  banana,  singing  tatter-leaved  in  the  bright 
sun.  All  these — the  first  three — are  the  white  man’s  gift  to  the 
islands,  and  the  tall  Fijian,  with  his  lime-bleached  hair,  gar¬ 
landed  with  drooping  hibiscus,  toils  under  considerable  persuasion, 
so  many,  or,  one  should  say,  so  few  hours  a  day  instead  of  dangling 
his  brown  feet  off  the  little  wharf,  and  wasting  his  time  in 
mekes. 

These  mekes,  or  native  dances,  have  mostly  been  frowned  down 
by  the  missionaries;  and  very  properly  so,  since  most  of  them 
were  intended  to  lash  the  Fijian  warrior  into  murderous  frenzy, 
before  setting  out  in  the  great  war  canoes  on  some  bloodthirsty 
expedition  “  to  fill  the  ovens,”  and  that  within  the  memory  of 
men  and  women  still  comparatively  young. 

But  there  are  some  few  dances  that  are  not  only  l)eautiful,  but 
poetically  suggestive,  and  one  of  these,  “The  Wave,”  would  fill 
the  most  cultured  and  fastidious  with  delight,  b(*(;au8o  of  the 
ordered  beauty  and  grace  of  its  movements.  The  Fijian  is  a  born 
artist;  he  loves  idling  in  the  sun,  singing  and  dressing  himself; 
his  love  of  beauty  is  almost  a  religion.  His  tappas,  his  pottery, 
and  his  chains  and  armlets,  and  his  passionate  love  of  fiowers,  all 
show  an  intuitive  recognition  of  form  and  colour,  which  is  sur¬ 
prising  enough  when  one  remembers  how  short  a  time  it  is  sim!e 
they  were  addicted  to  the  pleasant  habit  of  tying  the  captured 
babies  to  the  masts  of  their  war  canoes,  so  that  the  brains  of  (he 
poor  innocents  might  bespatter  the  warriors  at  the  paddles. 

One  forgets  all  that  very  easily  on  Ovalau ;  the  scenery  is' almost 
unreal  in  its  loveliness,  and  one  is  never  out  of  sound  of  the 
Pacific,  breaking  over  the  reef  in  those  great  sweeping  rollers 
that  edge  the  sea  rainbow,  which  ever  rings  the  island  round 
about.  There  are  a  thousand  tiny  cascades  hidden  in  the  tall, 
bowing  reeds  which  clothe  the  mountain  heights  in  a  garment  of 
whispering  green.  The  trade-wind  sways  the  palms  and  shakes  the 
great  flowering  trees  till  they  rain  down  scented  blossoms  in 
prodigal  showers,  and  the  warm  air  is  perfumed  and  fragrant  as 
it  stirs  against  the  sea. 
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Away  from  Levuka,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  there  is  a 
plantation  facing  a  little  crescent-shaped  bay,  where,  during  a 
visit  made  by  the  writer,  a  number  of  Rewa  boys  were  employed 
on  the  cane.  All  the  Fijian  mekes  are  local,  and  “The  Wave,” 
a  dance  which  is  now  seldom  seen,  is  danced  only  by  the  natives 
of  the  Rewa  district.  The  planter,  after  considerable  eloquence, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  boys  to  give  a  performance  of  “The 
Wave”;  and  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  sweet  spring  day,  we  sat 
out  on  the  lawn  with  our  faces  to  the  sea,  and  waited  for  them 
to  begin. 

Behind  us  stood  the  long  straggling  bungalow,  covered  with 
fragrant  trumpet  flowers  and  bougainvillea,  above  it  rose  the  sigh¬ 
ing  ascents  of  green  reeds  and  palms,  and  eevy  trees.  Below  us 
lay  the  levelled  lawn,  a  stretch  of  vivid  emerald.  Running  down 
from  it  a  tangled  thicket  of  mosses  and  fern,  and  then  the  narrow 
strip  of  dazzlingly  white  coral  sand,  which  rimmed  the  sea.  Now 
and  again  the  trade-wind  parted  the  trees  running  down  each 
side  of  the  lawn,  and  showed  us  a  field  of  blue-green  cane,  and  a 
patch  of  maize  bowing  in  its  silvery  sheaths  from  side  to  side. 
For  the  rest  there  was  only  the  slumberous  silence,  sun-filled  and 
odorous,  into  which  wind  and  sea  murmured  hollowly,  as  if  to 
break  the  sheer  enchantment  of  that  plain  of  wavering,  changing 
colour  which  flashed  and  gleamed  below. 

A  wandering  look  discovered  the  full  moon  remotely  haunting 
the  God  of  day,  and,  as  if  to  mark  the  fact,  a  brook  babbled  loudly, 
and  from  behind  a  belt  of  scrub  came  a  soft  hand-clapping  and 
the  sudden  hollow  booming  produced  by  the  bamboo  pipes  which 
form  the  native  orchestra;  and  silently,  like  the  figures  in  a 
dream,  came  the  dancers  into  the  open. 

They  glided  smoothly  across  the  sward  towards  a  little  hummock 
in  its  midst,  over  which  the  wa-kalo  and  climbing  maidenhair 
trailed  greenly.  A  wonderful  company,  in  regular  lines,  keeping 
the  long,  smooth  glide  in  perfect  accord.  Their  heads,  of  out¬ 
standing  golden-bleached  hair  wore  crowned  with  fioating  rings 
of  the  native  cloth,  tappa,  a  substance  as  silvery  white  as  the 
daylight  moon — thin,  shadowy,  and  foam-like.  Neck,  waist, 
arms  and  ankles  were  all  hung  about  with  unevenly  shaped 
streamers  of  the  same  almost  intangible  substance,  and  all  the 
dancers  carried  long,  irregular  scarves,  which  they  flung  upwards 
as  they  came  with  a  singularly  graceful  gesture. 

They  checked  themselves  suddenly,  and  returned  to  the  belt  of 
scrub,  every  golden-brown  body  turning  with  the  same  movement 
and  gesture,  and  instantaneously  almost  came  sweeping  back 
again  towards  the  hummock.  The  action  of  the  dance  describes 
the  sea  rising  over,  and  finally  submerging  a  rock,  and  certainly 
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the  long  streamers  were  manipulated  with  such  grace  and  skill 
that  they  suggested  vividly  some  flying  foam-topped  wave.  But 
the  suggestion  was  not  so  striking  as  the  picturesqueness,  the 
joyful  abandon,  and  the  extraordinary  gracefulness  of  the  dancers. 
Their  splendidly  proportioned  bodies  shone  in  the  sun  like  pale 
bronze,  and  their  faces  absolutely  irradiated  ecstasy.  It  reminded 
one  vaguely  of  that  time  which  never  existed,  the  Golden  Age, 
when  the  world  was  still  young,  and  had  not  arrived  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  woeful  heritage.  They  swept  over  the  grass  with  u 
curious  swimming  movement  of  the  arms  which  made  the  tappa 
fringes  swirl  and  circle  in  the  air,  then,  arresting  their  flight, 
retreated  once  more  :  smoothly,  and  with  singular  swiftness.  The 
orchestra,  squatting  on  its  heels  among  the  pandunus,  kept  up  an 
incessant  hand-clapping  and  thumping,  which  seemed  to  mingle 
into  the  boom  of  the  surf  on  the  reef  below,  till  it  became  diilicult 
to  distinguish  them  apart.  To  and  fro  went  the  dance,  now 
advancing,  now  retreating,  but  ever  a  little  and  a  little  nearer  to 
the  mossy  hummock  which  represented  the  rock.  Swaying  their 
gleaming  bodies,  moving  their  bright  heads,  and  tossing  upwards 
in  wild  wavings  the  tappa  scarves  they  carried,  the  sunlight  flush¬ 
ing  in  topaz  colour  eyes,  and  reflected  off  snowy  teeth,  showing 
in  the  delighted  laugh  which  was  worn  by  every  fu<!0.  Yet  the 
planter  is  assured  that  “The  Wave”  is  an  old-time  part  of  some 
religious  ceremony.  None  but  ecstasy,  he  thinks,  coultl  have  been 
inspired  to  the  invention  of  all  those  giddy  circlings,  and  con¬ 
voluted  whirls,  which  are  as  fascinating  to  watch  as  the  sea  itself, 
and  as  spontaneously  natural. 

Unconsciously  the  eye  strayed  from  the  advancing  and  retreat¬ 
ing  figuies,  to  the  marvel  of  the  floating  sea-rainbow,  ami  the 
oceanward  slide  of  the  retreating  waves.  'J’lm  sea  called  murmur- 
ously  complaining  that  it  was  being  moeke<i  with  its  own  beauty. 
No  one  could  ignore  the  faithfulness  of  the  representation,  the 
irresistible  rush  forward,  the  leaping  spray,  ami  the  swift  move¬ 
ment  backwards.  Here  and  there  some  individual  dancer  exactetl 
a  wondering  exclamation,  but  on  the  whole  the  j>erforinunce  was 
curiously  impersonal,  the  quick  simultaneous  circlings,  and  sudden 
rhythmic  turns  to  right  and  left,  of  hands  and  feet  and  nodding 
heads,  might  have  been  the  result  of  months  of  <lrilling,  though 
we  knew  it  was  not  so. 

The  monotonous  murmuring  of  the  surf,  with  the  hand-clapping 
and  quaint  barbaric  melody  of  the  orchestra,  4he  wind  in  the 
sighing  reeds,  and  the  golden  warmth  of  the  Jute  afternoon,  all 
combined  to  give  an  effect  of  unreality.  'J'he  setting  of  the  {>er- 
formance  in  itself  was  so  impossible  in  beauty  of  colour  and 
outline,  the  mue^enscene  so  dreamlike  and  visionary,  what  wonder 
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if  one  for  the  moment  became  convinced  it  was  but  “  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,”  “the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.” 

The  dancers  made  a  change  in  their  forward  motion.  The  tappa 
streamers  were  waved  high,  the  dancers  springing  up  here  and  there 
in  the  front,  and  wheeling  their  scarves  till  they  looked  like  jets 
of  spouting  foam.  They  were  closing  rapidly  round  the  little 
hummock,  and  with  one  sudden  swift  impulse  they  surged  to  the 
top,  over  and  down  on  the  other  side,  turned  and  moved  back, 
then  up  again,  and  the  dance  stopped  for  an  instant,  swayed  to 
and  fro,  as  the  sea  does  over  a  covered  rock  in  the  rising  tide. 
The  leader  stood  on  tip-toe,  waving  his  tappa  slowly,  and  laughing 
with  the  glee  of  a  child,  while  twenty  pairs  of  topaz-coloured 
eyes  were  fixed  on  us  in  the  sun.  The  dance  was  over. 

For  an  instant  they  swayed  and  fluttered  in  a  compact  body 
over  the  little  mound,  like  the  sea  blown  before  the  coming  rains, 
then  they  ran  down  and  into  the  scrub,  where  we  heard  their 
voices  chattering  in  that  strange  musical  vowel  language,  that 
reminds  one  so  vividly  of  “baby  talk.” 

The  orchestra  rose  and  departed;  but  we  sat  still  under  the 
reveeka,  as  it  rained  down  on  us  its  blood-red  crimson  tassels 
scented  like  the  cowslips  of  our  native  meadows. 

It  was  a  curiously  exquisite  performance,  the  evolution  of  a 
beautiful  idea  from  the  very  heart  of  primitive  nature.  Like  some 
exquisite  wild  thing  its  movements  haunted  us.  The  white  moon 
sailed  up  the  sky  and  boldly  took  dominion  over  the  setting  sun, 
while  the  sea  ran  through  the  whole  gamut  of  tender  blues  and 
greens. 

As  we  looked,  the  sun  went  down  beneath  the  rim  of  heaving 
sea.  The  dark  rushed  across  the  sky  with  the  stars  throbbing  in 
its  wake.  Night  seemed  already  come.  Then  all  at  once,  from 
where  the  sun  had  gone  down,  rose  a  flush  of  incredibly  crimson 
luminosity,  which  covered  the  whole  sky  and  ocean  for  a  breath¬ 
ing  space,  and  was  gore  also. 

A  cloud  of  winged  and  dancing  lights  hovered  and  swam  over 
the  little  hummock  on  the  lawn,  and  the  moon  shone  out  in  all 
its  tropical  splendour,  intensely  white  and  pure.  The  surf  moaned 
on,  and  the  reeds  whispered  to  the  brook,  and  far  away  on  the 
horizon,  like  the  coast  of  Hy-Brazil,  stood  the  dim  outline  of  Bau, 
while  faintly  from  the  native  quarters  came  the  chorus  of  one  of 
Moody  and  Sankey’s  hymns,  “Gates  Ajar!”  And  so  it  had  been 
to  us,  but  ajar  on  a  different  world  to  that  of  the  wandering 
preacher,  and  one  that  is  rapidly  vanishing  from  the  ken  of  the 
islander. 


Fhances  Campbell. 
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I  DO  not  know  if  in  anything  I  have  a  keener  pleasure  than  in  the 
hearing  ...  by  the  hearthside  or  looking  down  into  green  water  or  on 
the  upland  road  that  strings  glen  upon  glen  along  its  white  sway¬ 
ing  neck  ...  of  the  old  tales  and  poems  of  beauty  and  wonder,  retold 
sometimes  in  an  untarnished  excellence,  sometimes  crudely,  sometimes 
so  disguised  in  the  savour  of  the  place  and  hour  that  not  then,  and 
perhaps  not  for  long,  are  they  recognised  in  accent  or  discerned  in 
feature.  Perhaps  this  pleasure  is  the  greater  because  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  tale-lover,  for  the  tale’s  sake,  rather  than  of  the  tale-collector, 
for  the  quest’s  sake.  I  do  not  know  how  many  tales,  and  fragments 
of  tales,  and  broken  legends,  I  have  heard,  now  here,  now  there;  or 
what  proportion  of  these  was  old,  or  what  proportion  of  them  was  of 
the  fantasy  or  dreaming  mind  of  to-day,  or  how  many  retained  the 
phrase  and  accent  of  the  past  in  taking  on  the  phrase  of  to-day  and 
the  accent  of  the  narrator’s  mind.  It  is  the  light,  the  lift,  the  charm, 
the  sigh,  the  cadence  I  want.  I  care  less  for  the  hill-tale  in  a  book 
than  told  by  the  firelight,  and  a  song  is  better  in  the  wash  of  the  run¬ 
ning  wave  than  in  crowded  rooms.  Every  sad  tale  and  every  beautiful 
tale  should  have  a  background  for  its  setting;  and  1  have  perhaps 
grown  so  used  to  the  shaken  leaf,  or  the  lifted  water,  or  the  peat-glow 
in  small  rooms  filled  with  warm  shadow  and  the  suspense  of  dreams,  as 
the  background  of  tgevl  and  rann  and  oran,  that  I  am  become  un¬ 
wisely  impatient  of  the  common  conditions.  Yet  even  in  these,  much 
lies  with  ourselves.  I  have  a  friend  who  says  he  can  be  happy  with  a 
gas-jet  in  a  room  in  a  street-house.  He  opens  a  window  by  the  edge  of 
an  inch,  if  there  is  no  wind  crying  in  the  chimney,  so  that  a  thin  air 
may  be  heard  rising  and  falling:  and  turns  his  back  to  the  gas-jet: 
and  keeps  his  eyes  on  the  book  before  him.  But  are  there  many  of  his 
kind,  who  are  unhappy,  being  kept  in  towns,  and  yet  know  how  to 
become  masters  of  illusion?  I  know  a  family  of  distinction  in  one  of 
our  g^eat  cities  who  have  never  heard  tale  or  song,  legend  or  dream,  or 
any  breath  of  romance,  except  at  entertainments  in  their  own  or 
another’s  house,  or  at  a  concert  or  at  a  theatre.  I  have  heard  them 
spoken  of  as  rich  people,  as  having  more  than  they  need  or  could  ever 
use.  They  are  poor  people,  I  fear.  In  the  pity  I  have  for  them  I 
admit  there  is  something,  too,  of  dread.  Could  one  fall  into  that 
estate  ?  For  they  live  what  is  called  “  life.”  But  as  they  are  never 
alone,  and  in  a  sense  have  always,  everywhere,  a  gas-jet,  I  cannot  see 
that  the  existence  they  lead  is  life,  that  they  Live.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  imaginative  solace  of  fires,  those  unconquerable  allies  of  dreams 
and  romance,  I  suppose  the  deep  love  for  the  things  of  which  I  speak 
would  die  away  from  the  life  of  towns. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  be  a  collector,  and  to  know  how  to 
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winnow  the  gathering,  and  where  to  range  and  where  to  place  apart. 
We  owe  a  debt,  inde^,  to  the  few  who  are  truly  fit  for  the  task  they 
have  set  to  themselves.  But  there  are  some  minds  which  care  very 
little  about  things,  when  they  can  have  the  things  themselves.  It  is 
not  for  the  service  of  beauty,  but  only  for  the  uses  of  formal  knowledge 
that  one  might  desire  a  stuffed  cuckoo.  But  a  cuckoo  in  a  case— or  a 
cuckoo  in  a  cage,  if  one  would  live  barred,  which  I  cannot  believe — is 
not  a  cuckoo.  The  bells  in  the  grey  cloud  when,  unseen,  the  cuckoo 
swims  on  the  wind  .  .  .  that  is  the  cuckoo. 

I  have  good  friends  who  have  urged  me  to  collect  folklore.  In  a 
sense  I  have  done  so  since  I  was  a  child.  But  I  do  not  care  to  go 
pencilling  through  the  Highlands  or  from  isle  to  isle.  The  tale  or 
song  thus  sought  loses  its  charm  for  me.  I  like  to  be  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  when,  beyond  the  hawthorn  in  bloom,  a  swallow  swoops,  and  I 
know  that  spring  is  come:  or  when,  in  the  beech-thicket,  the  mavis 
suddenly  calls  the  five  long  calls  of  joy,  and  the  thrill  of  June  is  felt : 
or  when,  above  the  fern,  in  a  windless  moonlit  silence,  the  nightjar 
throbs  the  passion  of  midsiunmer. 

And,  too,  I  should  be  uneasy  if  I  had  to  do  more  than  listen.  For 
I  remember  how  a  “  folklorist  ”  rejoiced  a  year  or  two  ago  over  strange 
tales  gathered  out  of  the  wilds  of  Inverness,  and  builded  on  them  a 
theory,  and  gave  much  delighted  perplexity  to  himself  and  others,  till 
another  specialist  broke  the  enchantment  by  pointing  out  that  the  so- 
called  oriental  survivals  were  no  more  than  a  year  old,  being,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  than  Gaelic  renderings  of  parts  of  The  Arabian  Nights,  a 
copy  of  the  latter  having  been  translated  by  an  enthusiast,  who  wished 
to  bring  to  the  Gael  something  of  accepted  worth. 

I  have  sometimes  given  of  this  store,  as  I  chanced  to  remember,  or 
as  the  theme  invited.  And  I  have  written,  too,  of  the  charm  of  these 
old-world  legends  and  romances  in  their  modem  survivals  or  often 
bewildering  changes. 

But  if  ever  I  took  this  up  as  a  possessing  eagerness  it  would  be  to 
catch  the  last  reflections  of  the  sunset  of  old  tales.  And  not  the  least 
curious  would  be  those  which  have  lapsed  into  all  but  forgetfulness. 
I  take,  almost  haphazard,  four  of  these,  much  as  I  find  them  in  my 
notes,  or  as  accident  has  awakened  in  my  memory.  They  are  very 
slight,  but  they  have  this  to  their  gain,  that  they  are  on  the  rainbow- 
side  of  the  sunset,  and  that  few  tales  of  the  kind  will  now  be  told  by 
the  crofter  or  hill-shepherd  or  islesman,  or  by  old  or  young  at  the 
ceilidh,  or  by  those  who  stand  back  more  and  more  from  the  ways  and 
the  cross-ways. 


I. — The  Theud  nan  R6n. 

Last  August,  sailing  one  day  on  the  Lynn  of  Morven  in  a  black-green 
calm,  though  from  Cruachan  to  Nevis  a  storm  darkened  the  Appin 
hills  with  cloud  and  wind,  I  heard  from  a  man  of  Lome  a  seal-story 
that  was  not  so  much  a  tale  as  a  fragment  of  old  legend.  There  is  a 
low  sandy  isle  among  the  isles  of  Lome,  lying  in  Morven  waters  be¬ 
tween  the  Corrio  of  the  Stags  and  the  island  of  Lismore.  It  is  called, 
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I  think,  Faileag-mhara,  which  is  to  say,  little  lawn  or  meadow  of  the 
sea:  a  good  name,  for  its  pretty  beaches  and  bent-held  sands  enclose 
grassy  spaces,  where  the  tern  descends  to  her  rude  nest  and  the  scart 
and  guillemot  sometimes  breed.  My  Lome  friend  spoke  of  it  as  the 
isle  of  the  piocach,  because  that  fish,  the  saithe,  is  often  to  be  caught 
in  plenty,  in  quiet  twilights,  off  its  north  shore.  It  might  be  called, 
also,  the  isle  of  shells,  for  many  beautiful  shells  lie  in  its  little  bays  and 
pools.  And  a  poet  might  call  it  the  isle  of  voices,  for  it  is  always 
either  in  some  low  tranced  song,  or  shaken  with  a  wild  music;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  it  is  like  a  listening  ear  of  the  sea,  held  to  a  mysterious  sighing 
from  the  dark  mountains  of  Morven,  or  from  the  continual  whispering 
of  the  tides  of  Appin  running  by  the  head  of  Lismore.  In  storm  it  is 
like  a  harp  hung  among  the  branches  of  tormented  trees:  men  have 
heard  terrifying  cries  and  an  intolerable  wailing  when  passing  it  in 
mist  and  the  blindness  of  tempest.  On  the  still  noon  of  which  I  write 
I  had  seen  a  dark  head  rise  from  the  purple-shadowed  blueness  of  the 
sea  about  fifty  fathoms  away,  and  had  remarked  to  my  companion 
that  the  seal  yonder  was  “  an  old  man,”  as  the  saying  is,  and  of  great 
size. 

“  Aye,  he  is  well  known  here.  It’s  the  biggest  bull  I've  seen  this 
side  the  west  o’  Jura.  They  say  he’s  fey.  Howsoever,  he’ll  bide  no 
seal  near  him — neither  man-seal  nor  woman-seal.  He  had  a  mate 
once.  She  swam  to  near  a  geula,  a  yawl  as  we  might  be  saying  in  the 
English,  where  a  woman  leaned  in  the  moonshine  and  played  a 
foreign  thing  like  what  we  call  the  cruit-spannteach.  A  man  took  a 
gun  and  put  a  ball  into  her  side.  She  came  up  three  times,  crying 
like  a  child  or  bleating  like  a  lamb-lost  ewe  maybe :  it  was  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  ill  to  hearken.  The  bull  yonder  dashed  at  the 
stem  o’  the  yawl  an’  broke  the  steering-gear.  The  failm  was  torn 
away,  aye  an’  I  tell  you  the  crami  sydide  swung  this  way  an’  that — the 
boom  swung  this  way  an’  that,  for  all  the  calmness  of  the  calm.  The 
man  with  a  gun  tried  to  shoot  the  man-seal,  but  couldn’t.  The  singing 
woman  with  the  foreign  music  went  below  crying :  and  I  am  not  won¬ 
dering  at  that  if  she  had  seen  the  eyes  o’  the  woman-seal.  I’ve  seen 
the  pain  in  them,  I  have.  I’ve  seen  tears  in  their  eyes.  And  I  saw 
one  once  away  out  by  Heiskir,  that  was  made  mateless  and  childless 
one  red  sunset,  and  leaned  on  a  rock  staring  motionless  across  the 
black  an’  white  o’  the  tost  sea.  8he  did  not  move  when  a  ball  struck 
the  rock,  an’  sent  the  splinters  flyin’.  She  did  not  turn  her  head,  no 
not  by  this  or  that.  Bhe  stared  out  across  the  black  an’  white.  It 
wasn’t  where  the  bull  died,  or  where  her  young  sank.  It  was  out 
acrost  the  black  an’  white  o’  the  tost  sea.  The  red  of  the  set  was  in 
her  eyes.  They  were  redder:  aye,  I  saw  that.  The  black  was  green 
about  the  rock,  an’  the  splash  had  the  whiteness  of  snow,  an’  the 
mussels  an’  dog-whelks  on  the  rock  glistered  in  the  shine.  A  scart 
flew  by  her  screamin’,  an’  the  terns  wailed.  She  just  stared.  Her 
head  was  up,  an’  she  stared  an’  stared  an’  stared  an’  stared.  The 
shooters  left  her  alone.  It  was  dark  when  I  sailed  east  o’  that.” 

“How  long  has  that  old  man  been  here?  ”  I  asked. 
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“  I  am  not  knowing  that.  No  one  knows  that.  There’s  a  man  over 
yonder,  John  Stuart  up  Ballachulish  way,  who  told  me  it  was  nine 
hundred  years  old.  Is  that  foam  1  Maybe,  maybe.  Did  ye  ever  hear 
tell  of  the  story  of  the  Seal  of  the  Shiant  Isles.  No  1  It  was  like  this, 
though,  for  sure,  it’s  no  story,  but  only  a  saying. 

“  He  was  an  old  bull-seal,  and  there’s  no  man  knows  or  ever  knew  the 
years  he  had.  He  was  grey  with  the  sea  and  time.  Padruig  Dhom- 
nullach,  the  Heiskir  bard,  made  a  song  on  him.  He  said  he  had  the 
years  back  to  the  days  when  Oisein  was  beautiful  as  the  west  wind  on 
the  yellow  banks  o’  May.  Aye,  that  he  swam  the  Moyle, 
when  the  swans  o’  Lir  were  on  it,  with  their  singing  beyond 
all  singing  for  sweetness  and  pain.  An’  that  he  was  older 

than  them:  older  than  the  sgevl  or  the  thtnnachit,  than  the  tale 
or  the  teller.  His  name  was  Ron,  an’  he  was  the  first  o’  the  clan. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  and  a  brother  of  a  son  of  that 
King.  His  mother  was  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  sea  in  the  north 
isles.  She  was  called  Sea-Sand.  Perhaps  it  was  because  her  hair  was 
yellow  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  like 
the  sand  that  is  now  here  and  now  there,  and  is  sometimes  so  light  that 
a  mew’s  foot  does  not  stir  it  and  sometimes  so  smilin’  and  treacherous 
that  a  man  sinks  in  it  to  his  death.  An’  one  day  his  brother  came  over 
to  him  with  a  message.  They  played  a  game  on  the  shore.  It  was 
with  great  curved  shells,  and  they  were  thrown  against  the  wind  they 
were,  an’  a  skilful  and  crafty  throwing  is  needed  for  that,  they  with 
the  holes  in  them  and  the  shape  like  partans  of  the  sea.  But  that  day 
the  wind  caught  one  of  the  shells  in  the  midway  of  the  hurl,  an’  it 
swung  sideway  an’  struck  Ron  on  the  whiteness  of  the  brow.  He  cried 
a  cry,  and  was  down.  And  when  the  King’s  son  saw  that,  he  had 
fear.  Men  would  say  he  had  put  death  on  his  brother.  So  he  ran 
from  that  place.  He  looked  back,  and  he  saw  sand  blowing  upon  the 
body,  and  falling  upon  it,  and  heard  a  moaning  an’  a  crying.  Then 
he  knew  it  was  Sea-Sand  keening  the  son  of  her  love.  And  he  saw  the 
wave  running  up  the  shore,  and  she  meeting  it.  And  then  she  lifted 
Hun  and  threw  him  in  the  wave,  and  he  rose  like  a  man  an’  fell  down 
like  a  seal,  for  tall  he  was,  an’  handsome  he  was,  but  he  had  no  arms 
now  an’  no  legs,  but  only  a  slimness  atid  long  body.  ‘  The  sea  for  your 
home,’  she  cried,  and  that  crying  was  on  the  wind.  An’  that’s  how 
Hon  took  to  the  sea,  and  remembers  the  shore  for  ever  an’  ever.  He 
an’  his.  Ay,  air  chiian,  air  lahuir,  air  charm,  in  the  deep  ocean,  in 
the  narrow  sea,  by  the  shores.” 

And  after  that  he  told  me  how  Hon  took  a  woman  of  the  land  and 
kept  her  in  a  pool  of  the  rocks.  And  the  young  they  had  were  as  good 
in  the  sea  tis  on  the  land  :  and  they  had  brown  eyes  that  the  salt  did  not 
sting,  and  long  brown  hair  like  seaweed,  and  their  songs  were  wild. 

And  thinking  of  this  that  I  was  told  on  the  Lynu  of  Morveu,  my 
mind  was  often  troubled  with  some  other  confused  memory.  What 
had  I  known  of  this  before:  when  had  1  heard  the  like,  and,  if  so, 
where?  It  was  only  today,  at  the  Hying  of  a  bird  and  the  falling  of 
its  shadow  across  a  flapping  sail,  that,  in  a  inoiueut,  1  know  nut  how. 
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I  found  m3rBelf  thinking  of  an  old  Greek  tale  of  how  a  prince  of 
Salamis,  Telamon,  slew  his  brother  at  quoit-throwing  on  the  shore, 
and  he,  too,  a  king’s  son,  son  of  Aeacus,  of  Aegina:  and  how  that 
brother’s  name  was  Phocus,  which  is  to  say  a  seal ;  and  how  the  name 
of  Aeacus’  sea^love,  and  the  mother  of  Phocus,  was  Psamatbeia, 
which  is  Sea-Sand,  sand  of  the  sea. 

II. — The  Man  on  the  Moor. 

On  the  mainland  of  Ardnamurchan  there  is  a  house  by  the  shore,  built 
of  grey  stones,  against  which  the  yellow  flags  and  galingale  run  up 
like  surf,  and  behind  which  a  long  slope  of  bracken  looks  like  the 
green  sea  beyond  rocks  when  the  wind  is  heavy  on  it,  though  with  no 
more  to  see  than  a  myriad  wrinkling.  There  is  no  other  house  near, 
nor  boat  on  the  shore :  and  I  saw  or  heard  never  a  sheep,  but  the  few 
thin  beasts  of  Anndra  MacCaskill  browsing  the  salt  grass  by  the  lung, 
broken,  wandering  dune  where  the  rocks  lie  in  a  heavy  jumble.  It  is 
a  desolate  place.  I  saw  no  birds  in  all  the  bramble,  never  a  finch  in 
the  undershaws,  nor  shilfa  in  the  tansy-wastes.  Even  on  the  shore 
the  white  wings  of  the  gulls  and  terns  were  not  catching  the  light:  I 
saw  nothing  but  three  birds,  a  dotterel  flying  and  wailing,  a  scart 
black-green  on  a  weedy  rock,  and  a  grey  skua  hawking  the  sighing  suck 
of  the  ebb.  The  light  was  that  of  storm,  though  the  natural  darkness 
was  already  gathering  in  every  corrie  and  hollow :  and  in  October  the 
day  falls  soon.  The  sea  south  was  a  black,  tossing  waste,  with  long 
irregular  dykes  of  foam  that  ran  and  merged  when  you  looked  at 
them.,  but  were  like  broken  walls  on  fields  of  black  rye  when  you  saw 
them  only  through  the  side  of  the  eyes.  South-west  and  west  long 
splashes  of  red  flame  ruddied  the  wild  sea  and  brought  the  black  to 
blue.  It  was  not  this  year,  nor  last,  nor  the  year  before,  that  ]  heard 
that  of  which  I  now  write :  but  1  remember  it  all  an  though  it  were  of 
yesterday.  A  bit  of  loneroid,  gale  or  bog-myrtle  as  is  called  in  the 
south,  wet,  with  the  light  green  and  the  dark  green  on  the  same  stem, 
will  often,  in  a  moment,  bring  Tighuaclachao  before  me,  so  that  J  see 
just  that  desolate  shore  and  no  other  shore,  and  hear  the  scatU^red 
lamenting  of  the  few  sheep  yonder,  and  see  that  scart  on  the  wee<ly 
rock  plucking  at  its  black-green  feathers,  or  that  grey  skua  with  its 
melancholy  cry,  hawking  the  sighing  shallows  of  the  ebb  beyond  the 
ledges  to  this  side  of  the  house  itself,  half  wiudowiess  yet  it  may  he, 
and  with  the  byre-doors  open  and  fallen  bat.'k  and  rottiiig. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  uiomeut  that  took  me  there:  partly  to  meet 
one  coming  another  way,  partly  to  see  old  i.>iouaid  Maclure,  a  fratl 
woman  who  kept  the  place  for  Keil  McNeil,  her  br<riher,  J  had 
walked  suvue  three  utiles,  and  was  tired ;  not  witli  the  dtsiauce,  but 
with  a  something  in  the  wind,  and  perhaps  from  the  singular  ghr<;m  </f 
the  place  at  that  hour  in  that  grey  lotielitu;ss,  caught  betwe4;n  deserted 
lauds  and  a  sea  never  quiet,  an  angry  troul^led  waste,  perpetually 
lamenting,  continually  shaken  with  fierce  wra^^hs. 

▲s  J  cauue  clos«;  to  Ttghuaciachaii,  J  saw  no  sntoke  al>ove  the 
bottkler-held  thatch.  The  ragged  pony  J  had  seen  there  before  was  mA 
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in  the  airidh  beyond.  It  was  with  relief  I  heard  the  clucking  of  a 
hen  somewhere.  The  only  other  living  thing  I  saw  was  a  magpie  by 
a  pool  of  rain-water,  stalking  with  sharp  cries  of  anger  its  own  restless 
image. 

Yet  it  was  here  that,  before  I  heard  the  tale  Neil  McNeil  told  me,  1 
heard  words  from  old  Janet  which  put  a  beauty  into  that  lonely  un- 
homely  place  for  me,  then  and  for  always.  I  forget  what  led  to  the 
beauty  in  the  old  heart,  and  stirred  it:  but  I  remember  the  shape  it 
took  on  the  old  lips.  She  had  given  me  tea,  and  we  had  sat  awhile 
in  the  brown  dusk  by  the  comforting  red  glow  of  the  peats,  and  then  I 
told  her  sonmthing,  I  forget  what — perhaps  of  some  one  we  knew, 
perhaps  a  bit  of  a  tale,  or  a  song  maybe,  likely  the  sigh  of  a  ballad  or 
song — when  she  leaned  to  me,  and  said,  “  It’s  the  blessing  it  is,  the 
blessing,  the  blessing,  the  blessing.  Aye,  sure,  the  moonlight  an’  the 
dew.  When  we’re  young,  summer’s  sweet  wi’  it:  when  we’re  old,  it’s 
in  the  wind  still.  It’s  the  song  left,  the  memory  o’  the  song,  a  sweet 
air,  when  the  bird’s  flown  for  aye.  Aye,  my  dear,  an’  there’s  more 
than  that  to  be  said  for  it.  Gk)d  made  the  sun  an’  the  day:  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  night  an’  the  stars ;  but  Christ  made  the  moonlight  an’ 
the  dew.” 

She  was  tender  and  sweet,  old  Dionaid :  fair  in  life  and  fair  in  death. 
Strange  that  the  beauty  of  a  single  thought  can  thenceforth  clothe  the 
desolation  in  loveliness,  and  change  the  grey  hair  and  the  grey  sea  and 
the  grey  face  of  a  seared  land  into  a  sanctuary  of  peace,  as  though 
unknown  birds  builded  there,  doves  of  the  spirit.  I  remember,  once,  on 
the  waste  of  Subasio  behind  Assisi,  that  some  one  near  me  said  the 
barrenness  was  terrible,  more  lifeless  and  sad  than  any  other  solitude. 
To  me,  at  that  moment,  as  it  happened,  this  was  not  so :  the  hill 
glowed  with  the  divine  light,  that  came,  not  from  the  east  welling  it 
or  the  west  gathering  it,  but  from  the  immortal  life  of  the  heart  of  St. 
Francis — and  a  storm  of  white  doves  rose  with  flashing  wings,  so  that 
I  was  dazzled,  and  only  when  I  saw  that  they  were  not  there  did  I 
know  I  had  seen  the  prayers  and  joy  of  a  multitude  of  hearts, 
children  of  him  who  called  the  wind  “  brother  ”  and  the  grass  ”  sister.” 

But  now  I  must  go  back  to  that  of  which  I  meant  to  write.  I  have 
given  the  lonely  setting  of  the  place  where,  when  we  came  in  at  day- 
fall  for  the  porridge,  Neil  McNeil — a  tired  man,  taU,  gaunt,  grey-black, 
with  cold  blue  eyes  like  the  solander’s — told  me  of  the  man  MacRoban, 
or  MacRobany. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  of  wliat  kept  me  there  till  long  after  dark 
was  come,  with  the  flowing  tide  making  so  heavy  a  noise  among  the 
loose  rock  that  at  times  our  words  sounded  hollow  and  far  away:  nor 
of  what  we  three,  waiting  there,  talked  of :  nor  what  dreams  and 
thoughts  came  into  that  flame-lit  dark  room  in  the  desolate  house  by 
the  sea.  When  Neil  spoke  once,  unquestioned,  it  was  after  a  long 
silence  when  we  were  unconsciously  listening  to  the  loud  tick-tack, 
tick-tack  of  the  great  wall-clock  as  though  we  were  eager  almost  to  a 
strained  anxiety  to  hear  urgent  tidings,  some  news  expected  or  feared, 
or  half-guessed,  coming  mysteriously,  on  quivering  lips :  with  a  foreign 
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sound,  broken,  meshed  in  obscurity — hearing  at  the  same  time  the 
gathering  clamour  in  the  sea’s  voice,  the  hoarse  hcroachamcroach  of 
the  flung  surge  on  the  dragged  reluctant  beach,  and  the  loud-demand¬ 
ing  cry  of  the  wind  behind  the  confused  and  trampling  noise  of  the 
tide,  that  by  the  sound  was  in  the  house  itself  and  away  inland. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  much  about  what  you  asked,”  he  began,  slowly. 

“  There  isn’t  much  to  tell.  You’ve  been  in  or  near  that  place  away  in 
the  Italian  country,  and  may  know  more  than  I  know.  It  was  this 
way,  then,  since  I  must  tell  you  the  little  I  know.  You  thought,  that 
day  we  talked  about  it,  the  name  was  MacCroban.  But  I’m  not  know¬ 
ing  if  there’s  any  such  name:  any  way  it  is  not  the  man’s  name,  the 
man  I’m  thinking  of,  the  man  I  have  in  my  mind.  His  name  was 
MacRoban,  or  MacRobany.” 

"  Was?  ” 

“Aye.” 

Tick-tack  .  .  .  tick-tack  .  .  .  and  the  loud  anger  of  the  sea  at  the  door. 

I  was  glad  when  Neil  went  on. 

“He  had  no  home.  I  met  him  a  long  way  inland — on  the  Moss  of 
Achnacree,  beyond  Morven,  across  the  Sound  of  Lome.  It  was  at  the 
edge  o’  dark,  and  he  was  lying  with  his  head  on  a  stone.  I  stooped 
and  spoke  to  him. 

“  ‘  Poor  man,  have  you  the  heavy  sickness  on  you  1  ’  I  asked,  and  again 
in  the  English,  when  he  did  not  answer. 

“  ‘  It  is  dying  you  are,’  I  said.  ‘  I  fear,  poor  man,  it  is  near  death 
you  will  be  if  you  lie  there.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  give  you  all  things,’  he  said  in  a  thin  voice,  weary  as  a  three- 
day  wind  in  the  east:  ‘Aye,  I  will  give  you  secrets  and  all  things,  if 
you  will  give  me  death.’ 

“  ‘  And  for  why  that  ?  ’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  I  die  like  this  every  night,’  he  said,  ‘  and  there  are  three  of  us. 
I  am  not  knowing  where  my  two  brothers  will  be,  in  what  land,  west 
or  east:  my  brother  John,  and  my  brother  Raphael.  But  they,  too, 
are  like  this,  like  what  I  am,  like  what  you  see  me  here.  They  have 
their  heads  on  stones,  in  a  waste  place.  They  call  upon  death.  If 
any  man  stoops  as  you  do,  over  John,  my  brother,  he  will  say  what  I 
say — “I  will  give  you  all,  I  will  give  you  all  secrets,  I  will  give  you 
knowledge  and  power,  if  you  will  give  me  one  thing,  if  you  will  give 
me  death."  And  if  any  man  stoops  over  Raphael,  my  brother,  he  will 
■ay  that  also — that  John  our  brother  would  say,  and  that  I  say.’ 

“At  that  I  thought  the  poor  man  had  the  black  trouble. 

“  ‘  No,’  he  said,  as  though  he  knew  my  thought.  ‘  It  is  not  madness 
I  have,  but  old,  old  weariness.’ 

“  ‘And  what  will  your  name  be  ?  ’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  Here  I  have  been,  in  this  country,  for  seven  years,  wandering.  And 
here  my  name,  by  some  chance  of  change,  is  MacRoban,  or  MacRobany. 
And  that  is  no  ill  change,  for  it  means  son  of  Roban  or  Robany,  and 
that  is  what  I  am.  But,  no,’  he  added,  ‘  it  is  not  the  name  you  have 
now  in  your  mind.  It  is  an  older  name  than  that.  It  is  a  name  that 
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has  the  sand  of  the  desert  on  its  feet.  It  is  a  name  written  on  the 
weeping  wall  in  the  Holy  City  of  Zion.’ 

“  I  looked  at  the  man,  though  the  darkness  was  fast  falling  through 
the  greyness.  I  remenxber  a  crying  of  many  curlews  in  that  waste 
place,  and  the  suddenness  of  snipe  drumming  in  a  wet  hollow  a  stone’s 
throw  beyond  where  two  lapwings  never  stopped  wheeling  and  wailing. 

“  ‘  And  who  will  you  be  ?  ’  I  said.  My  voice  was  hard,  for  the  cold  of  a 
fear  was  in  my  bones. 

“  ‘  My  name  is  Robani,’  he  said,  ‘  Daniel  Robani.  I  am  Daniel  Robani, 
and  my  brother  John  is  Johannus  Robani,  and  my  brother  Raphael  is 
Raphael  Robani.  And  there’s  no  weariness  like  our  weariness.  And 
every  night  we  lie  down  to  die,  but  we  never  die.’ 

“  Then  I  knew  the  poor  man  was  mad,  and  seeing  I  could  not  lift 
him,  I  gave  him  my  cloak  and  hurried  on  to  the  clachan  of  Leadaig 
beyond  the  Moss  to  get  help.  I  saw  the  minister,  a  stranger  come  for 
a  month,  but  a  good  man  and  kind.  He  came  with  me.  We  saw  no 
man.  We  found  my  cloak,  but  no  man. 

“  Next  day  the  minister  spoke  to  me  in  his  room.  ‘  Tell  me  again 
what  he  said,’  he  said  to  me.  I  told  him.  Then  he  leaned  from  his 
chair,  and  said  to  me:  ‘Neil  McNeil,  you  have  dieamed  a  dream  or 
seen  a  mystery.  Best  go  to  your  home  now,  and  in  silence:  aye,  go 
away  without  word  of  this.  For  I  do  not  know  what  is  dream  and 
what  is  vision,  and  what  is  truth  and  what  madness.  But  hear  this: 
In  the  tenth  year  of  this  century  we  live  in,  a  great  vase  or  jar  of 
marble  was  found  in  the  excavated  ruin  of  an  ancient  city  in  the 
southlands  of  Italy,  called  Aquila — which  is  to  say,  lolair.  Eagle — and 
in  that  jar  was  a  copper  plate.  On  the  one  side  was  engraved  in  the 
Hebrew,  “  A  plate  like  this  has  gone  unto  every  tribe.”  On  the  other 
side,  and  also  in  the  Hebrew,  was  engraved  the  Death  Warrant  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  called  Jesus  the  Christ.  And  of  the  four  witnesses 
who  signed  the  condemnation  of  the  Christ  the  names  of  three  were 
the  names  of  three  brothers,  Daniel  Robani,  and  Johannes  Robani, 
and  Raphael  Robani.’” 

Neil  ceased  abruptly.  The  noise  of  the  waves  was  as  a  multitude  of 
hands  batting  the  walls  of  the  house:  the  wail  and  cry  of  the 
wind  was  like  a  dreadful  Spirit.  Before  the  red  glow  of  the  peat-fire 
we  sat  silent.  Tick-tack,  tick-tack:  and  the  calling  of  the  sea,  the 
calling  of  the  sea. 

Queens  of  Beauty. 

Thehe  is  a  Gaelic  saying — both  in  legendary  lore  and  folk-song — of  the 
beauty  of  the  “  Woman  of  Greece,”  of  "  the  Greek  woman,”  na  nma 
Greuiy. 

It  is,  of  course,  Helen  of  Troy  who  is  meant.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
story  of  love  and  death  and  beauty  has  survived  in  some  measure 
intact  (that  is,  perfect  in  episode  if  fragmentary  in  sequence),  or  if  it 
exist  only  in  a  few  luminous  words,  or  merely  in  allusion.  Something 
of  the  old  romance  of  Hellas,  something  of  the  complex  Roman  mythus. 
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have  come  down  on  the  Gaelic  tide,  little  altered,  or  altered  only  in 
the  loss  of  the  temporal  and  accidental.  But  they  are  sometimes  hard 
to  trace,  and  often  are  as  lost  in  the  old  Gaelic  legendary  lore  as  the 
fragrance  of  moor-rose  or  orchis  in  the  savour  of  wild-honey. 

“  Who  were  the  three  most  beautiful  women  of  old  ?  ”  I  asked  a 
man  of  the  Gairloch  of  Ross,  one  day  last  summer.  We  were  old 
friends,  for  we  had  often  been  out  on  the  sea  together  in  rough  weather 
and  calm,  and  I  had  ever  found  him  somewhat  like  the  sea  in  this,  that 
he  could  be  silent  all  day  and  yet  never  be  other  than  companionable, 
and  had  mysterious  depths,  and  sudden  revelations.  Bo  1  was  always 
glad  to  sail  with  him  when  the  chance  came. 

On  this  day — it  was  between  Gometra  and  Ulva,  where  the  fierce 
tides  of  the  Atlantic  sometimes  cast  up  cones  from  the  pinewoods  of 
Maine,  or  driftwood  of  old  wreckage  from  the  Labrador  headlands — we 
were  in  a  hdta-da-chroinn,  or  wherry,  and  spun  before  the  wind  as 
though  swept  along  by  the  resistless  hand  of  Manaii  hiiiotelf.  The 
sea  w'as  a  jumble  of  blue  and  white,  with  green  in  the  shaken  tents  of 
the  loud -murmuring  nomad  host  of  billows.  The  sky  was  cloudless  in 
the  zenith,  and  deep  blue ;  of  a  pale  blue  in  the  north  and  east ;  but  in 
the  south  a  mountainous  range  of  saffron  and  salmon-pink  cloud  rose 
solidly  above  the  horizon-cutting  isles.  A  swirl  of  long-winged  terns 
hung  above  a  shoal  of  mackerel  fry',  screaming  as  they  splashed  con¬ 
tinually  into  the  moving  dazzle.  Far  in  the  blue  depths  overhead  I 
saw  two  gannets,  like  flecks  of  foam  that  the  wind  had  lifted.  And 
that  was  all :  not  another  bird,  not  a  boat,  no  trailed  smoke  down  by 
Iona  or  over  by  Tiree,  not  a  single  sail,  suspended  on  the  horizon  like 
the  wing  of  the  fabled  condor  that  moves  but  does  not  stir. 

"  Who  were  the  three  most  beautiful  women  of  old  ? " 

He  took  a  time  to  answer.  He  stared  down  into  the  green  water 
slipping  past,  as  though  seeking  there  some  floating  image  of  a  dim 
beautiful  face,  as  though  listening  for  some  sigh,  some  cadence,  from 
the  old  lost  world,  from  Tir-fo-Tuinue,  the  J.And-under-wave,  the 
drowned  sleeping  world  with  the  moving  walls  of  green  and  the  moving 
roof  of  blue. 

“  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  at  last.  “  1  do  not  remember.  There  are 
many  songs,  many  tales.  But  I’ve  heard  this:  there  are  seven  loveli¬ 
nesses  of  beauty  in  a  woman’s  beauty  .  .  .  the  beauty  of  Malveen,  the 
daughter  of  Oisein;  the  beauty  of  Deirathray,  the  love  of  Finn;  the 
beauty  of  Yssul  of  the  North ;  the  beauty  of  Kmer,  the  wife  of  Cuchu- 
lain ;  the  beauty  of  Gwannole,  the  queen  of  the  Saxons ;  the  beauty  of 
the  Greek  woman,  for  whom  all  men  strove  and  died ;  the  beauty  of 
the  woman  who  came  out  of  the  south."  And  when  he  had  spoken  I 
thought  that  in  the  first  of  these  is  the  beauty  of  sorrowful  thiiigs; 
and  in  the  second  the  beauty  of  great  love :  and  in  the  third  the  beauty 
of  wildness :  and  in  the  fourth  the  beauty  of  faith :  and  in  the  fifth  the 
beauty  lit  at  the  fires  of  death :  and  in  the  sixth  the  beauty  of  the 
nwn  that  take  up  spears  and  die  for  a  name :  and  in  the  seventh  the 
beauty  of  the  poets  that  take  up  harp  and  sorrow  and  the  wandering 
road. 

Once  before,  elsewhere,  I  had  asked  this  question,  and  had  a  dif- 


ferent  answer,  though  it  held  three  names  of  those  names  now  said. 
"  Well,  now,”  said  my  informant,  an  old  woman  of  Arisaig,  ”  and  who, 
they,  but  the  Sweet  Love  of  the  Sons  of  Usneach  (Usna),  and  the  wife 
of  the  Hero  of  Madness,  and  the  fair  Woman  of  Greece.”  She  knew 
all  about  Deirdre,  or  Dearshul  or  Darshool,  the  beloved  of  Finn,  and 
the  bride  of  the  eldest  of  the  Sons  of  Usna;  and  all  about  Emer,  the 
wife  of  Cuchulain,  the  hero  of  the  Gael ;  and  of  how  the  white  beauty 
and  great  love  of  these  woipen  live  for  ever  in  song  and  story,  and  in 
the  passion  of  women’s  hearts  and  in  the  shaken  minds  of  men.  But 
she  knew  nothing  of  “the  fair  woman  of  Greece,”  nor  of  that  land 
itself,  thinking  indeed  it  was  “  a  great  and  glorious  town,  a  shining 
and  a  prosperous  and  kingly  town,  in  the  southlands  of  Ispan  (Spain).” 

Of  some  of  those  of  whom  my  boatman  spoke,  he  knew  little.  Of 
Malveen  (Malmhin)  he  knew  only  that  her  name  sang  like  a  shell  in 
the  cadence  of  an  old  iorram,  or  boat-song,  of  the  Middle  Isles :  and  he 
had  heard  the  story  of  Oisein  and  Malvina  in  Dr.  Clerk’s  Gaelic 
variant  of  Osiian,  told  often  at  this  or  that  ceilidh  by  the  winter-fire. 
Darshul,  or  Deirdre,  he  called  Darathray;  the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  have  heard  the  name  of  that  fair  torch  of  beauty  so  given.  Her  story 
he  knew  well.  “  The  best  of  all  the  tales  that  are  told,”  he  said.  Of 
Yssul  he  knew  nothing,  but  that  she  was  the  love  of  a  king’s  son,  and 
that  she  and  Drostan  lie  below  the  foam  of  a  wild  sea.  Gwannole, 
the  queen  of  the  Saxons,  he  knew  to  be  Arthur’s  queen,  and  he  had 
heard  of  Mordred,  King  of  the  Piets,  though  not  of  Lancelot.  He 
knew  Helen’s  name,  and  had  a  confused  memory  of  the  names  of  those 
who  loved  and  died  for  her,  and  of  the  fate  of  'Troy:  all  got  from  his 
mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  minister  of  Inverness.  He  knew 
nothing  of  "  the  woman  who  came  out  of  the  south.”  When  pressed, 
he  said  with  a  smile,  “Her  name  will  be  Ashlyenn  (^Aisling,  a  Dream) 
I’m  thinking.”  But  later  he  spoke  suddenly.  It  was  when  my 
thoughts  had  wandered  elsewhere,  and  when  I  was  watching  the 
cloud-spray  circling  over  the  Treshnish  Isles,  with  two  winds  meeting : 
and  for  a  moment  I  could  not  recover  the  clue  to  what  lay  in  his  words. 

“  Perhaps  the  woman  out  of  the  south  would  be  the  woman  of  the 
woods,  that  Merlyn  loved  and  who  put  him  under  spells  of  silence  and 
sleep.  She  had  the  wild  beauty,  they  say.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  a 
man  and  a  woman,  but  the  deathless  one  of  the  nameless  folk  and  a 
woodwoman.  She  is  in  songs  and  tales.  It  may  be  that  woman, 
that  had  the  loveliness,  for  no  man  will  ever  have  seen  her  but  will 
always  sing  of  her.” 

I  think,  however,  that  this  last  legendary  beauty  is  older,  and  more 
native  to  the  western  Gael.  I  think,  though  it  is  only  a  surmise, 
that,  if  not  Niamh,  Oisein’s  beautiful  love  of  the  other  world,  it  must 
be  of  one  to  whose  surpassing  beauty  there  is  allusion  in  the  most 
ancient  Gaelic  chronicles,  and  of  whom,  doubtless,  the  wandering 
bards  of  Eire  and  Alba  long  sang  as  of  the  Rose  of  Beauty.  “  But  the 
fairest  of  the  women  who  came  into  Erin  with  the  sons  of  Milidh 
was  Feale,  the  wife  of  Luaidh,  son  of  that  Ith  who  had  been  slain  by 
the  Tuath  de  Danann,  and  who  had  lived  alone  in  the  western  regions 
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of  Espan,  in  an  inland  valley,  until  she  was  wooed  by  Luaidh,  the 
son  of  Ith,  surnamed  Laidceann,  for  his  love  of  poetry ;  and  men  said 
concerning  Feale  that  she  was  too  beautiful  to  live.” 

In  a  verse  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Alasdair  Carmichael,  of  Uist, 
these  and  other  names  of  beauty,  pagan  and  mythological  and 
Christian,  are  strangely  blended. 

Is  tu  gleus  na  Mnatha  Sithe, 

Is  tu  beus  na  Bride  bithe, 

Is  tu  creud  na  Moire  mine, 

Is  tu  gniomh  na  mnatha  Greuig, 

Is  tu  sgeimh  na  h’Eimir  aluinn, 

Is  tu  mein  na  Dearshul  agha, 

Is  tu  meann  na  Meabha  laidir, 

Is  tu  taladh  Binne-bheul. ' 

The  names  stir.  What  a  great  thing  in  beauty  is  this,  that  after 
kingdoms  are  fallen  and  nations  are  drifted  away  like  scattered  leaves 
and  even  heroic  names  are  gone  upon  the  wind,  a  memory  of  loveliness 
endures,  as  a  light  that  time  cannot  touch,  as  a  fragrance  that  death 
cannot  reach.  This  is  the  immortality  of  the  poet's  dream.  It  is  a 
great  destiny  to  raise  thrones  and  win  dominions  and  build  kingly 
cities.  But  cities  can  be  ground  into  dust,  and  dominions  can  be  as 
palaces  built  upon  the  sea,  and  the  highest  throne  can  become  as  the 
last  yellow  leaf  shaken  in  the  winds,  of  autumn.  But  great  beauty  .  .  . 
that  is  a  memory  for  ever.  When  one  of  the  queens  of  a  troubling 
loveliness  dies,  it  u  only  as  it  were  a  mortal  hour  of  beauty  that  is 
gathered  back  into  the  night:  all  of  what  is  immortal  passes  into  the 
dreams  of  men,  is  the  beauty  beyond  beauty  in  the  perfect  song,  the 
ineffable  suspense  in  music.  It  endures,  that  immortal  memory,  that 
immortal  dream.  It  is  whispered  and  told  and  couununicated  in 
every  Spring.  It  is  on  every  wind  of  the  west. 

The  Lokdb  of  Wisdom. 

A  FRIEND  writes  to  me  asking  what  is  “  the  wisdom  of  the  wild  beesf  ” 
He  read  the  phrase,  he  says,  in  something  I  wrote  once,  and  also  in  an 
Oban  paper  last  year,  quoted  there  as  a  Hebridean  saying.  I  have 
not  heard  it  in  English.  But  in  Gaelic,  either  as  ”  the  old  wisdom  of 
the  bees”  or  ‘‘the  secret  knowledge  of  the  bees,”  the  phrase  occurs  in 
tales  of  the  islanders  of  Tiree,  Coll,  Iona,  Colonsay,  and  Islay,  as  naturally 
as  phrases  such  as  cho  vuirbh  ri  sgadam.,  ‘‘  as  dead  as  a  herring,”  or  cho 
luath  rig  na  lu'mn,  ‘‘  as  swift  as  the  wave-tops  ” :  or  as,  in  tales  of 
second  sight,  vuir  thubradh  anns  an  daUyiunn,  ‘‘as  was  spoken  in  the 
prophecy  ” :  or  as,  in  tales  of  love,  a  ghraidkean  mo  chridhe,  ‘‘  thou 
desur  one  of  my  heart  ” :  or  as,  in  the  telling  of  the  Tri  tirow,  nan 
Sgeulachd  (“  The  Three  Sorrows  of  Story-Telling  ”),  or  other  old  tales, 
mention  of  the  glacan  druidheachd,  or  magic  wand,  or  as  being  fo 
ghtagaUth,  under  enchantment. 

(1)  i.«.,  Thine  is  the  skill  of  the  Fairy  Woman,  and  the  virtue  of  St.  Bridget, 
and  the  fauth  of  Mary  the  Mild,  and  the  gracious  way  of  the  Greek  woman,  and  the 
beauty  of  lovely  Emer,  and  the  tenderness  of  heartsweet  Deirdre,  and  the  courage 
of  Maev  the  Great  Queen  (lit.,  the  strong),  and  the  charm  of  Mouth  o’  Music. 
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In  Iona,  some  years  ago,  I  heard  an  old  woman  speak  of  the  robin- 
redbreast  as  ”  St.  Columba’s  Companion,”  and  of  the  wild  bees  as  his 
children :  “  They  have  Colum’s  wisdom,”  she  said.  But  I  imagine 
that,  in  most  instances,  the  phrase  is  used  without  much  thought  of  the 
lost  or  time-worn  meaning,  as  are  used  the  other  phrases  I  have  given. 
“  Ask  the  wild  bee  for  what  the  Druids  knew,”  and  "  ask  the  children 
of  the  heather  where  Fionn  sleeps,”  and  the  like,  point  to  an  old 
association  of  the  wild  bee  and  ancient  wisdom.  And,  doubtless,  the 
story-teller  of  to-day  might  naturally  use  figuratively  or  directly  allude 
to  a  creature  so  familiar  to  him  as,  last  year,  in  one  of  the  isles,  a 
shepherd  speaking  to  me  ended  his  narrative  with  “  and  I  would  go  to 
that  country,  and  look  till  I  found,  if  I  had  the  three  wisdoms  of  the 
bee,  that  can  find  its  way  in  the  gfrass,  and  over  the  widest  water,  and 
across  the  height  of  hills.”  Here,  of  course,  is  meant  the  natural 
knowledge  of  the  bee,  not  the  wisdom  of  Druid,  or  of  Colum  Cille,  or 
of  the  masters  of  illusion,  or  of  the  cumhachdan  $iorruidh  shuas,  the 
everlasting  powers  above.  I  remember  a  line,  too,  as  part  of  an  invo¬ 
cation  or  oath,  though  I  cannot  recall  the  latter  exactly.  The  line 
was  fifth  or  sixth,  and  ran,  “  by  the  wisdom  of  the  air-travellers,”  or 
words  to  that  effect  (possibly  birds  in  their  migration,  and  not  bees 
were  meant).  The  invocation,  if  such  it  were,  began  :  — 

Air  a  ghrian  aniu  an  iarm, 

Air  an  adhar  os  do  chiunn, 

Air  an  talamh  os  do  bhonn, 

Air  an  dreighinn  naoimh, 


and  invoked  also  other  things  of  earth  and  elemental  things.  And 
not  long  ago  I  heard  a  phrase  used  by  a  Gaelic  preacher  so  nearly  in 
the  words  of  a  great  writer  that  I  thought  it  was  a  quotation  from  some 
poem  or  legendary  tale  familiar  to  me,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time 
that  in  ”  Who  was  it  put  wisdom  on  the  bee,  teaching  her  the  direction 
of  the  fields  of  the  air,  and  the  homeway  to  the  hive  on  hillside  or  in 
glen :  or  who  showed  the  salmon  to  leave  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
conm  up  narrow  streams:  or  who  gave  the  raven  the  old  wisdom  of 
the  hills”  ...  I  recognised  an  unconscious  iterance  of  Bacon’s  noble 
measure: — “  Who  taught  the  raven  in  a  drowth  to  throw  pebbles  into 
an, hollow  tree  where  she  spied  water,  that  the  water  might  rise  so  as 
she  might  come  to  itl  Who  taught  the  bee  to  sail  through  such  a 
vast  sea  of  air,  and  to  find  the  way  from  a  field  in  flower  a  great  way 
off  to  her  hive?  Who  taught  the  ant  to  bite  every  grain  of  corn  that 
she  burieth  in  her  hill,  lest  it  should  take  root  and  grow  ?  ” 

In  Ross,  I  was  told  by  a  man  of  the  Gairloch,  they  speak  ...  in  a 
folk-tale,  I  think  he  said,  but  possibly  colloquially  ....  of  the  bees  as 
“  lords  of  wisdom”  or  “  the  little  kings  of  wisdom.”  It  is  a  fine  phrase, 
that  .  .  .  the  lords  of  wisdom:  and  not  one  to  forget. 

Oftenest,  however,  the  allusions  to  the  bee  are,  doubtless,  to  its 
“  knowingness  ”  rather  than  to  its  “  wisdom  ” ;  its  skill  in  tracking  the 
pathless  ways,  its  intuition  of  the  hour  and  season,  of  the  way  of  the 
wind,  of  the  coming  of  rain,  of  gathered  thunder. 
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But  I  recall  from  childhood  a  memory  of  another  kind :  though  I 
cannot  say,  now,  how  much  is  old  thought  drowned  in  dreams  or  how 
much  is  due  to  the  ceaseless  teller  of  tales  who  croons  behind  the 
heart  and  whispers  the  old  enchantment  in  the  twilights  of  the  mind. 

One  day  when  the  young  Christ  was  nine  years  old  he  saw  Mary 
walking  by  a  thicket.  He  ran  and  hid  in  the  thicket,  and  sent  three 
wishes  of  love  to  her,  and  gave  to  each  the  beat  of  two  wings  and  the 
pulse  of  song.  The  first  rose  on  wings  of  blue  and  sank  into  the  sky, 
carrying  a  prayer  of  Mary.  The  second  rose  on  white  wings  and  fled 
seaward  by  the  hills  of  the  west,  carrying  a  hope  of  Mary.  The  third 
rose  on  wings  of  green,  and  sank  to  the  grasses,  carrying  a  dream  of 
Mary. 

Then  a  voice  came  from  the  thicket :  a  voice  so  sweet  as  to  send  the 
birds  to  the  branches  .  .  .  chuireadh  e  na  h'tum  ’an  crannaihh — 

“  The  Yellow  Star,  0  Mary,  to  the  bird  of  the  blue  wing  !  .  .  . 

The  rainbow,  O  Mary,  to  the  white  bird  !  .  .  . 

The  wild  bee,  0  Mary,  to  the  green  bird  !  .  .  .” 

At  that,  Mary  worshipped.  “  O  God  in  the  thicket,"  she  said,  "  sweet 
the  songs  and  great  the  beauty.  But  lo !  the  birds  are  gone.”  Then 
Christ  came  out  of  the  thicket,  and  took  her  hand.  “  Mother,”  said 
the  child,  “  no  trouble  to  your  heart,  dear,  because  of  the  Yellow  Star. 
Your  prayer  was  that  my  Father  would  not  forget  His  secret  promise. 
The  sun  is  steadfast,  and  so  1  say  that  the  Yellow  Star  is  set  upon 
your  prayer.  And  no  trouble  to  your  heart.  Mother,  because  of  the 
Rainbow  to  the  white  bird :  for  your  hope  was  for  the  gates  of  the  west 
and  the  hidden  gardens  of  Peace :  and  even  now  the  gates  are  open, 
and  spices  and  balms  are  on  the  green  wave  that  flows  the  long  way 
east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon.  But  as  to  the  wild  bee.  Mother, 
of  that  1  cannot  speak." 

At  that,  Mary  was  sad,  for  she  knew  that  when  a  Druid  of  the  east 
had  told  her  to  give  her  son  the  friendship  of  the  wind,  of  the  blown 
dust,  of  the  grass,  of  the  leaf,  and  of  the  wild  bee,  she  had  done  all 
those  things  but  the  last.  So  she  stood  and  wept. 

Then  the  young  Christ,  her  son,  called  to  a  bee  that  was  among  the 
foam-white  pastures. 

“What  was  your  dream,  Mother?”  he  said. 

“  My  dream,"  said  Mary,  “  was  that  I  should  know  death  at  the 
last,  for  in  the  flesh  1  am  a  woman,  and  that  of  me  that  is  moiial 
desireth  death.” 

So  Christ  asked  the  wild  bee.  But  the  bee  said,  “  Can  you  see  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  secret  roads  of  the  air  ?  " 

“  No,”  said  the  child. 

“  It  is  on  one  of  these  roads,”  said  the  wild  bee,  “  that  Mary’s  dream 
went.” 

So  when  Mary,  sad  at  heart,  but  in  this  thing  only,  went  back  to 
the  house  where  she  dwelled  and  made  ready  the  supper  for  that  day’s 
end,  Christ  gave  friendship  to  the  wild  bee,  and  became  a  bee,  and 
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floated  above  the  pastures.  And  when  he  came  home  at  twilight  he 
knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  little  people  of  the  air. 

That  night,  after  the  meal  was  done,  he  stood  looking  at  Mary  and 
Joseph. 

“  I  have  known  many  wisdoms,”  he  said,  “  but  no  wisdom  like  the 
wisdom  of  the  wild  bee.  But  I  have  whispered  to  them  a  secret  thing, 
and  through  the  years  and  the  ages  they  will  not  forget.  And  some 
of  the  children  of  men  shall  hear  the  wild  bees,  and  many  shall  call 
upon  them;  and  to  that  little  clan  of  the  unwise  and  foolish,  as  they 
shall  ever  be  accounted,  1  will  send  the  wild  bees  of  wisdom  and  of 
truth.” 

And  Joseph  said,  “  Are  the  bees  then  so  wise  ?  ” 

But  Mary  whispered :  “  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  the  wild  bees  of  the 
pastures  that  the  Christ  my  son  speaks,  but  of  the  wild  bees  of  the 
spirit.” 

Christ  slept,  and  put  his  hand  in  Mary’s,  and  she  had  no  fear:  and 
that  of  her  which  was  of  heaven  deepened  in  joy,  and  that  of  her 
which  was  mortal  had  peace.  But  Joseph  lay  awake,  and  wondered 
why  to  a  little  clan  of  those  held  foolish  and  unwise  should  come,  as 
secret  wings  in  the  dark,  the  sound  and  breath  of  an  ancient  wisdom. 
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lOLANTHE’S  WEDDING. 


BY 

Hermann  Sudermann. 

I. 

It’s  a  beastly  thing,  I  can  tell  you,  to  stand  at  the  grave  of  an  old 
comrade — simply  disgusting!  You  plant  your  legs  in  the  loose  earth, 
twist  your  moustache,  look  like  a  fool,  and  all  the  time  you  want  to 
howl  like  a  kid. 

Well,  he  was  dead — and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 

With  him  died  the  greatest  genius  of  his  time  in  the  concoction  of 
punches,  grogs  and  cups — hot  or  cold.  When  you  were  strolling 
through  the  fields  with  him,  if  he  suddenly  began  to  sniff  the  air  in 
that  queer  way  of  his,  you  could  be  sure  that  at  that  very  moment  the 
idea  for  a  new  cup  was  dawning  in  his  mind.  Just  by  the  smell  of 
some  weed  or  other  he  could  tell  the  exact  sorts  of  wine  which,  when 
poured  on  it,  would  produce  something  ultrsrdelicate  and  unique. 

He  was  a  good  old  sort,  too.  We’d  spent  the  evenings  together  for 
years — he  either  came  to  me  at  Ilgenstein  or  I  rode  over  to  Dobeln — 
and  he  never  once  bored  me. 

If  only  it  hadn’t  been  for  his  everlasting  match-utaking  I  That  was 
his  one  weak  point.  I  v/as  the  subject  of  his  plans,  of  course,  for  he 
used  to  say  of  himself,  “  Damn  it  all !  ”  he’d  say,  “  I’m  simply  waiting 
till  the  confounded  water  touches  my  heart  and  off  the  hooks  I  go  I  ” 

And  that’s  what  it  had  come  to — he  had  gone  off  the  hooks — lay 
there  in  his  black  coffin,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  tap  on  the  lid 
and  say:  — 

“Piitz!  None  of  your  damned  tricks  now  I  Come  out  of  it!  We 
haven’t  had  our  game  of  piquet  yet.” 

There’s  nothing  in  this  to  laugh  at.  Habit  is  the  strongest  of  all 
the  passions,  and  you  will  find  it  recorded  in  neither  song  nor  story 
(to  quote  my  old  friend  Uhland)  how  many  people  in  the  course  of  a 
year  come  to  grief  from  change  of  habit. 

You  never  saw  such  weather — not  fit  for  a  dog  to  be  out  in.  Wind, 
rain,  hail,  all  at  once.  A  good  many  men  had  put  on  their  mackin¬ 
toshes — the  water  ran  off  them  in  streams,  and  so  it  did  off  one’s 
cheeks  and  down  one’s  beard.  Some  of  it  may  have  been  tears,  perhaps 
— for  he  left  no  enemies  behind,  did  Piitz. 

There  was  only  one  mourner — in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that 
is — his  son,  Lothar.  He’d  arrived  on  the  day  of  his  father’s  death 
from  Berlin — he  was  in  the  dragoons  there.  He’d  played  the  r6le  of 
the  good  son  generally,  kissed  his  father’s  hands,  wept,  thanked  me, 
and  bossed  about  a  good  bit.  When  a  young  lieutenant  like  that’s 
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suddenly  left — !  Well,  anyhow,  7  was  there,  and  God  be  thanked ! 
we’d  managed  to  get  everything  done  for  the  old  chap  up  to  then. 

I  looked  at  the  boy  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye  as  he  stood  there 
manfully  choking  down  his  tears — such  a  good-looking  chap,  too.  And 
I  suddenly  remembered  something  the  old  man  had  said  to  me  the 
day  before  he  died, 

“Hanckel,”  he’d  said,  “take  pity  on  me  when  I’m  in  my  grave — 
don’t  leave  my  boy.” 

As  I  tell  you,  this  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  and  when  the  parson 
beckoned  to  me  to  come  and  throw  the  three  handfuls  of  earth  into  the 
grave,  I  sent  a  solemn  oath  down  with  them :  “  I  won’t  leave  him,  old 
man.  Amen.” 

Everything  comes  to  an  end.  The  gravediggers  made  a  sort  of 
mound  of  the  mud,  and,  as  there  was  no  woman  there,  they  arranged 
the  wreaths  on  it.  'The  neighbours  took  their  departure  and  the  only 
ones  left  were  the  parson,  Lothar  and  myself. 

The  boy  stood  there  like  a  stone  and  stared  at  the  mound  as  if  his 
eyes  could  dig  it  up  again,  while  the  storm  drove  the  collar  of  his 
cavalry  cloak  up  round  his  ears. 

The  parson  tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoulder  and  said :  “  Baron, 
may  an  old  man  say  a  few  words  to  you  ?  ” 

But  I  beckoned  him  aside  and  said :  “  You  go  off  home.  Parson,”  I 
said,  "  and  get  your  wife  to  make  you  a  stiff  glass  of  grog.  You  must 
find  it  a  bit  draughty  in  that  cassock.” 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  with  a  grin,  “  mustn’t  always  go  by  appearances. 
I’ve  got  my  overcoat  on  underneath.” 

“  All  the  same,”  I  said,  “  you  go.  I’ll  look  after  the  boy :  I  know 
better  than  you  where  the  shoe  pinches  him.” 

He  left  us  alone  then. 

“  Well,  my  boy,”  said  I,  “this  won’t  bring  him  to  life  again.  Come 
home  now,  and  if  you  like  I’ll  stop  the  night  with  you.” 

“  That’s  not  necessary,  uncle,”  said  he  (we’d  once  begun  it  in  fun 
and  now  he  always  called  me  “  uncle  ”).  His  face  was  hard  and  bitter, 
as  if  he  were  thinking :  “  Why  do  you  come  and  worry  me  in  my 
trouble  ?  ” 

“  We  might  talk  over  your  affairs  a  bit,”  I  said. 

He  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  at  that. 

You  all  know  what  an  empty  house  is  like  when  you  come  back 
after  the  funeral :  the  coffiney  smell  of  new  wood  and  pine-needles 
and  laurel  leaves  and  half-dead  flowers  all  over  the  place — simply 
disgusting ! 

My  sister — she  kept  house  for  me  then,  though  the  good  old  soul’s 
dead  herself  now — had  managed  to  get  things  into  shape  a  bit.  She’d 
had  the  bier  cleared  away  and  so  on,  but  she  couldn’t  do  much  in 
the  time. 

I  sent  her  home  in  the  carriage,  got  up  a  bottle  of  Piitz’s  best  port 
wine,  and  sat  myself  down  opposite  Lothar,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
sofa  beating  the  devil’s  tattoo  with  his  dagger  on  the  sole  of  his  foot. 
He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  as  I  said  before.  Tall  and  broad,  as  a 
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dragoon  should  be — moustache  like  two  bushes — thick  black  eyebrows 
over  eyes  like  flames :  his  forehead  was  a  bit  wild  and  low  because  the 
hair  grew  so  low  down  on  it,  though  the  skull  was  a  good  shape — but 
that’s  rather  becoming  when  you’re  young.  His  whole  appearance  had 
that  military  chic  for  which  we’ve  all  striven  so  hard  in  our  time,  but 
neither  the  Tilsiter  nor  the  Allensteiner  Dragoons  were  a  patch  on  him. 
The  devil  knows  how  they  get  it! 

We  drank  to  the  old  man’s  memory.  Then  I  asked:  — 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  doing  now  I  ” 

“  God  knows !  ”  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  with  a  despairing 
look  at  me. 

Well,  well!  It  was  a  pretty  state  of  things. 

The  old  man’s  affairs  had  never  been  brilliant.  Add  to  that  the 
irresistible  fascination  an3rthing  drinkable  had  for  him.  But  the  boy 
was  the  worst :  for  years  he’d  drained  the  place  as  if  the  Dbbeln  chalk¬ 
pits  had  been  silver  mines. 

“  You’re  in  debt,  my  son  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Pretty  deep,  uncle,”  he  answered. 

“  You’ve  managed  that  at  the  wrong  time,”  said  I.  ”  The  mortgages 
are  heavier  than  the  county  taxes  and  some  building  must  be  done : 
there’s  no  money  to  be  made  at  farming — even  the  hens  know  that.” 

”  Sell  out,  then  ?  ”  he  asked,  and  looked  me  in  the  face  as  if  he  were 
being  court-mart ialled  and  I  was  about  to  utter  the  verdict. 

"  Unless  you’ve  got  an  heiress  in  your  eye  who’ll  help  you  out !  ” 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

“  Then,  of  course,  you’ll  have  to  sell  out.” 

“  Suppose  I  were  to  sell  Dbbeln  for  building  ?  How  much  should 
I  get?” 

“  For  shame,  boy !  You  don’t  chuck  away  the  shirt  off  your  back 
and  you  don’t  chop  up  your  bed  for  fire-wood !  ” 

“  Uncle,  you  talk  like  an  old  candle-end,”  he  answered.  ”  I’m  in,  up 
to  my  neck.” 

“  How  much  is  it?  ”  I  asked. 

He  named  a  sum.  I  won’t  tell  you  what  it  was,  for  I  paid  it.  I 
made  my  own  conditions,  though.  First,  he’d  have  to  sell  out :  second, 
he’d  have  to  come  and  live  on  the  estate  and  manage  it  himself : 
third,  the  abandonment  of  the  lawsuit. 

This  lawsuit  was  carried  on  against  Krakow  of  Krakowitz  and  for 
many  years  had  been  my  old  friend’s  dearest  hobby.  Of  course,  like 
all  such  disputes,  it  owed  its  origin  to  rival  claims  to  some  land  and 
it  had  already  eaten  up  three  times  as  much  as  the  whole  concern  was 
worth.  And  as  Krakow  was  rather  a  rough  customer  the  dispute  had 
taken  on  a  personal  tone  and  had  grown  to  a  teeth-gnashing  hatred — 
on  his  side,  at  least;  for  Piitz  in  his  phlegpnatic  way  treated  the  affair 
with  a  touch  of  humour.  But  Krakow  had  publicly  sworn  that  he 
would  set  his  dogs  on  any  Piitz  or  friend  of  his  who  should  venture 
near  his  house. 

Well,  those  were  my  conditions.  He  accepted  them — whether 
willingly  or  not  I  did  not  inquire. 
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I  decided  to  take  the  first  steps  towards  an  understanding  with 
Krakow  myself — although  there  was  every  reason  why  I  should  take 
his  threat  to  myself,  for  I’d  had  one  or  two  rows  with  him  at  board 
meetings. 

But,  without  boasting,  I  might  remark  that  I  can  fell  an  ox  with 
ray  fist,  and  do  I  look  as  if  I  should  run  from  a  cur  or  two  ? 


II. 

Well,  I  took  three  days  to  think  over  the  matter.  Then  I  had  my 
pair  of  trotters  harnessed  and  drove  over  in  the  yellow  dog-cart  to 
Krakowitz. 

A  pretty  place?  Not  particularly.  Bit  neglected,  but  fertile.  A 
lot  of  faUow-land — winter  turnips,  fair  wheat — so-so  cattle — 
splendid. 

The  farm  ?  A  farm  is  like  the  human  heart ;  once  learn  to  look  into 
it  and  you  will  not  easily  mistake  black  for  white.  There  are  neglected 
hearts  which  yet  show  lumps  of  gold  among  all  the  muck;  and  there 
are  others,  cleansed  up  and  togged  out — fed  up  with  arsenic,  one 
might  almost  say — they  shine  and  catch  your  eye  from  afar :  — “  The 
devil !  ”  say  you  in  admiration — and  all  the  while  they’re  black  rotten 
underneath. 

But  to  continue. 

The  farm  at  Krakowitz  was  a  bit  of  all  sorts.  Fine  bams — miser¬ 
able  carriages — good  drainage — poor  stabling.  The  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mated  the  whole  place  was  caprice,  with  a  touch  of  stinginess  or  want 
— it’s  not  easy  to  tell  which  at  a  first  glance.  The  house?  Two- 
storied  affair,  red  tiles,  yellow  shutters,  and  lots  of  ivy  about.  Not 
bad ;  in  fact,  with  a  sort  of  unconscious  dignity — you  know  the  sort  of 
thing. 

“  Baron  at  home  ?  ” 

“  Yes — what  name,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Hanckel — Baron  Hanckel-Ilgenstein.” 

“  Kindly  walk  in.” 

I  walked  in.  All  old :  old  pictures,  old  furniture— worm-eaten  but 
comfortable. 

Then  I  heard  some  one  going  on  outside :  — 

“  That  rotten  old  fool !  Fancy  his  cheek !  After  being  so  thick 
with  that  wicked  old  scoundrel  Fiitz,  too !  ” 

“Nice  reception,”  thought  I. 

And  then  women’s  voices :  “  Papa !  ”  whined  one.  “  Oh,  Krakow  !  ” 
squeaked  the  other. 

This  was  the  devil! 

Then  the  old  sinner  came  in,  hand  outstretched,  grey  face  beaming, 
his  cunning  old  badger-eyes  fairly  winking  with  pleasure.  If  I  hadn’t 
just  heard  what  I  had  heard  with  my  own  ears — ! 

“  My  dear  old  friend  and  neighbour !  Delighted  I  ” 

“  Take  care,  Krakow,”  said  I,  “  I’ve  heard  everything  I  ” 

“  What  have  you  heard,  my  friend,  eh  ?  ” 
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“  What  you  called  me :  rotten  old  fool,  and  devil  knows  what  else !  ” 

“  Ah,  yes !  ”  without  moving  an  eyelash.  “  I’m  always  telling  my 
wife  our  doors  are  no  good.  But  you  mustn’t  mind  that,  old  friend. 
It’s  always  aggravated  me  the  way  you  stuck  to  Puts.  And  I  tell 
you  what,  my  women-folk  can  make  just  as  good  punch  as  he  did ! 
Ah,  if  you’d  only  come  to  me!  lolanthe!  That’s  my  daughter, 
lolanthe !  She’s  the  apple  of  my  eye.  Doesn't  seem  to  hear  me. 
Didn’t  I  tell  you  the  doors  were  no  good  1  But  I’ll  bet  those  two 
women  are  both  at  the  keyhole !  Get  away,  you  toads  I  Did  you  heajr 
that  rustling  as  they  ran  off  1  Ha  1  ha  I  ha !  that’s  women  all  over  I  ” 

Now  I  ask  you,  could  you  have  been  offended  f  I  couldn’t :  I  don’t 
know  whether  my  skin’s  too  thick. 

What  did  he  look  like? 

The  whole  concern  didn’t  reach  much  higher  than  my  waist.  Round, 
fat,  with  bandy  legs  and  a  corporation;  on  top  of  all  a  regular 
Apostle’s  head;  a  beautiful  long  beard  with  two  wisps  of  white  hair 
hanging  down  from  the  comers  of  his  mouth ;  skin  as  yellow  as  parch¬ 
ment  with  thick  wrinkles  round  the  eyes;  bald  on  the  forehead,  but 
with  two  thick  grey  tufts  of  hair  growing  out  behind  his  ears. 

And  the  fellow  danced  about  in  front  of  me  like  a  madman. 

Don’t  imagine  for  an  instant  that  I  let  myself  be  taken  in  by  this 
humbug.  I  knew  him,  and  saw  through  him  like  a  pane  of  glass. 
And,  let  who  will  call  me  a  sneak,  I  liked  him ! 

And  I  liked  the  whole  place. 

In  front  of  the  window  there  was  a  sort  of  verandah  with  carved 
oak  railings  all  round,  overgrown  with  ivy-  -quite  snug.  The  sun 
shone  in  just  like  an  arbour.  On  the  table  was  a  ball  of  wool  in  an 
ivory  bowl,  a  number  of  “  Daheim,”  and  a  half-nibbled  bit  of  cake. 

Quite  snug,  as  I  said  before. 

We  sat  down  and  a  servant  brought  cigars. 

The  cigars  weren’t  up  to  much,  but  the  smoke  curled  up  so  blue  and 
cheerful  in  the  sunshine  that  I  didn’t  pay  much  attention  to  the 
colour  of  the  ash. 

I  was  going  to  begin  on  my  business,  but  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  said :  — 

“  Wait,  my  friend — coffee  first.” 

I  said :  ”  Well,  if  you’ll  allow  me,  Krakow,”  I  said. 

“  Wait,  my  friend,  coffee  first.” 

So  I  politely  inquired  after  the  crops  and  made  out  to  be  very 
impressed  with  his  improvements — he  boasted  enough  about  ’em — 
though  on  my  estate  they  were  all  ancient  history. 

And  then  the  Baroness  came  in.  A  fine  old  piece  she  was !  Tall 
and  slight,  blue  eyes,  silver-grey  hair,  with  a  little  black  lace  cap  on 
top,  thin  waist,  plaintive  smile,  and  delicate  yellowish  hands — the 
whole  a  trifle  too  refined  for  our  country  aristocracy  and  especially 
for  such  a  clown  of  a  man. 

She  welcomed  me  in  style ;  and  the  old  fellow  shouted  all  the 
while :  — 

“  lolanthe  I  Girl !  Where  are  you  ?  There’s  a  bachelor  here — 
a  suitor  I  ” 
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“  For  God’s  s&ke,  Krakow,”  said  I,  quite  taken  aback,  “  don’t  make 
fun  of  an  old  buffer  like  me !  ” 

The  Baroness  relieved  the  situation  by  saying:  — 

"  Don’t  you  mind  him,  Baron ;  we  mothers  gave  you  up  as  hopeless 
years  ago.” 

“  But  the  girl  can  come  in  all  the  same,  I  suppose,”  shouted  the  old 
man. 

Well,  she  came  at  last. 

Gentlemen,  hats  off !  I  stood  there  dumbfounded !  Here  was  a 
thoroughbred  and  no  mistake !  The  figure  of  a  young  queen !  Hair 
golden-brown  like  the  mane  of  a  Barbary  mare,  rippling  into  a 
thousand  waves  and  curls;  throat  white  and  full;  bust  not  too  high, 
but  broad  and  curving  at  the  sides — what  we  should  call  lion-breasted 
in  a  horse ;  ankles  slender ;  hips  still  undeveloped,  but  promising  well : 
and  when  she  drew  in  her  breath  it  rushed  with  such  force  into  her 
sensitive  lungs,  that  the  whole  delicate  young  body  seemed  to  breathe 
too. 

As  you  know,  I  am  not  a  judge  of  women,  but  you  can’t  be  an 
enthusiastic  breeder  without  knowing  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  anything;  and  at  the  sight  of  this  faultless  creature 
you  wanted  to  fold  your  hands  and  say :  — 

”  Dear  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  letting  such  a  perfect  thing  loose  on 
the  earth,  and  as  long  as  you  continue  to  create  such  bodies,  we  need 
not  be  anxious  about  our  souls !  ” 

What  I  didn’t  quite  like  at  first  were  her  eyes.  They  were  too  pale 
a  blue,  too  sentimental  for  such  a  luxuriant  vitality :  they  had  a  far- 
av/ay  look  and  yet,  at  tho  same  time,  when  the  lids  drooped  there  was 
something  watchful  and  lowering  about  them — the  sort  of  look  you 
see  in  bad-tempered  dogs  when  they’ve  been  ill-treated. 

The  old  man  seized  her  by  the  shoulders :  “  I  did  it !  This  is  my 
handiwork !  I  am  her  father !  ”  he  boasted. 

She  crimsoned  and  shook  heiself  free;  she  was  ashamed  of  him. 

Then  the  ladies  arranged  the  coffee-table.  Fresh  crisp  waffles — 
served  with  jam,  Russian  fashion — ^knives  and  spoons  with  buck-hom 
handles — and  the  soft  blue  smoke  from  the  coffee-machine  curled  up 
into  the  air  and  made  it  seem  so  comfortable. 

We  sat  and  drank  coffee.  The  old  man  chattered  on,  the  Baroness 
smiled  patiently  and  lolanthe  made  eyes  at  me. 

Yes,  she  made  eyes  at  me.  You  are  at  a  time  of  life  when  such 
things  happen  to  you,  perhaps.  But  wait  until  you’re  well  on  in  the 
forties  and  in  every  fibre  conscious  of  your  bald  head  and  corporation, 
and  you  will  understand  what  it  is  to  be  grateful  even  to  a  barmaid  or 
waitress  who  takes  the  trouble  to  flash  her  eyes  in  your  direction. 
And  then  fancy  being  taken  notice  of  by  this  peerless  creature! 

I  thought  at  first  that  I  must  be  mistaken ;  then  I  put  my  great  red 
hands  out  of  sight;  then  I  coughed  with  embarrassment;  then  1  called 
myself  “  fool  ”  and  ”  conceited  ass  ” ;  then  I  thought  of  making  a  bolt 
for  it,  and  ended  by  looking  into  my  coffee-cup  in  pure  shyness  just 
like  a  damned  schoolgirl  I 
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But  when  I  looked  up — and  I  had  to  look  up  now  and  then 
— I  alwa3r8  met  her  big,  blue,  sentimental  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  say:  — 

“  Haven’t  you  discovered  yet  that  I  am  an  enchanted  princess  and 
that  you’re  the  kind  prince  who’s  going  to  release  me?  ” 

“  Do  you  know  why  I  gave  her  that  idiotic  name  1  ”  asked  the  old 
man  with  a  mischievous  grin  in  her  direction. 

She  threw  her  head  back  scornfully  and  got  up — she  seemed  to 
know  his  jokes. 

“  This  is  how  it  came  about.  When  she  was  about  a  week  old  she 
was  lying  in  her  cradle  one  day  and  kicking  up  her  legs — legs  like 
sausages - ” 

The  devil !  I  hardly  dared  to  raise  my  eyes,  I  was  so  embarrassed. 
The  Baroness  pretended  not  to  have  heard,  and  lolanthe  had  left  the 
room.  The  old  chap  was  simply  convulsed  with  laughter. 

“  Ha !  ha !  ha !  pink  as  a  rose !  All  creased  by  the  swaddling-bands, 
and  as  delicate  and  shapely  as  a  rose-leaf!  Well,  I  said  to  myself  in 
my  young-fatherly  enthusiasm :  She  will  grow  up  beautiful  and  base 
and  will  kick  up  her  legs  all  her  life  long.  She  must  have  a  poetical 
name  to  add  to  her  other  attractions.  So  I  hunted  through  the 
bookcase.  Thekla,  Hero,  lisa,  Angelica — they  were  a  soft  lot!  She’d 
be  pining  to  death  for  some  penniless  curate!  Or  Rosalia,  Carmen, 
Beatrix,  Wanda — they  were  all  too  hot:  1  should  have  her  running 
off  with  the  nearest  good-looking  young  farm-bailiff!  For  your  name 
is  your  fate.  At  last  I  found  lolanthe;  it  seems  to  melt  in  your 
mouth,  it’s  created  for  a  lover’s  tongue,  and  yet  it’s  not  dangerously 
seductive.  It’s  taking  and  yet  dignified — it  attracts  you,  and  yet  it 
forbids  trifling.  That’s  bow  I  figured  it  out,  and  I  was  right  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Only  I  shall  end  by  having  her  left  on  my  hands,  she’s 
so  full  of  fancies  and  affectations.” 

She  came  back  into  the  room,  her  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  she’d  been 
blamed  for  something  she  hadn’t  done.  I  was  sorry  for  the  poor, 
pretty  thing,  and  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  by  speaking  of  my 
business. 

The  ladies  cleared  away  the  coffee-things,  the  old  man  filled  a  half- 
charred  pipe  with  tobacco  and  seemed  prepared  to  listen  patiently. 

But  the  word  “  Ptitz  ”  had  scarcely  left  my  lips  before  he  jumped  up 
and  chucked  his  pipe  across  the  room  so  that  the  burning  tobacco  flew 
all  over  the  place.  And  1  wish  you  could  have  seen  his  face,  it  was 
enough  to  frighten  any  one,  all  swollen  and  pui-ple  as  if  he  were  going 
to  have  a  stroke  on  the  spot. 

”  Sir!  ”  he  yelled  at  me,  ”  have  you  come  here  to  insult  me?  Don’t 
you  know  that  that  cursed  name  is  never  mentioned  in  this  house? 
Don’t  you  know  that  I’ve  cursed  him  in  his  grave  and  his  children  and 
all  his - ” 

Here  he  choked  and  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  coughing.  He  had  to 
sit  back  in  the  arm-chair,  and  the  Baroness  gave  him  some  water. 

In  silence  I  took  up  my  hat.  My  glance  fell  upon  lolanthe.  She 
was  as  white  as  chalk  and  stood  there  vdth  clasped  hands  and  looked 
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at  me  in  her  shame  and  distress  as  if  she  wanted  to  beg  my  pardon — 
and  almost  as  if  she  expected  help  from  me. 

The  old  man  lay  there  groaning  and  gasping  for  breath.  I  wanted 
at  least  to  say  a  word  or  two  before  going,  so  I  waited  quietly  until  I 
thought  he  was  in  a  condition  to  understand  me,  then  I  spoke :  — 

“  Herr  von  Krakow,  after  this  tirade  against  my  dead  friend  and  his 
son,  whom  I  love  like  my  own,  you  must  see  that  our  relations  to 
one  another - ” 

He  fought  with  hands  and  feet  as  a  sign  to  me  not  to  continue  and, 
after  he’d  gasped  for  breath  for  a  bit,  he  got  his  speech  back. 

“  This  asthma !  this  devil’s  asthma.  Like  a  rope  round  your  neck ! 
Clean  shuts  your  throat  up !  You  want  to  speak  ?  you  choke !  You 
want  to  breathe  ?  you  cough !  But  what’s  all  this  cackle  about  ‘  our  ’ 
relations  ?  Our  relations  to  one  another,  t.g.,  yours  and  mine,  have 
never  been  under  a  cloud,  friend  of  my  soul !  The  best  of  relations, 
friend  of  my  heart !  And  if  I’ve  said  anything  against  the — the — 
noble  lawsuit  Johnnie,  I’ll  take  it  all  back  and  call  myself  a  sneak — 
only  no  one  must  speak  to  me  about  him !  I  don’t  want  to  be  reminded 
that  his  name,  even,  continues  to  exist.  He’s  dead  to  me,  dead — dead 
— dead !  ”  And  he  shook  his  fist,  as  if  to  intimate  that  now  he’d 
given  old  Piitz  his  cou'p-de-grdce. 

“  All  the  same,  Herr  von  Krakow,”  I  began. 

“  None  of  your  all-the-sames  to  me !  You’re  my  friend !  Look  at 
the  women !  They’re  fairly  gone  on  you !  Don’t  be  shy,  lolanthe ! 
Go  on  making  eyes  at  him!  D’you  think  I  haven’t  seen  you,  you 
monkey  ?  ” 

She  did  not  blush  or  look  confused ;  she  just  raised  her  clasped  hands 
towards  me  a  little.  The  gesture  was  so  helpless  and  so  touching  that 
I  was  quite  disarmed. 

So  I  sat  down  again,  talked  about  everyday  things  for  a  bit  and 
took  my  leave  as  soon  as  I  could  without  provoking  another  outburst 
from  the  old  man. 

“See  him  off,  lolanthe,”  said  he,  “and  be  nice  to  him— he’s  the 
richest  man  about  I  ” 

We  all  laughed  this  time,  but  as  lolanthe  walked  through  the  dim 
hall  by  my  side,  she  said  softly,  with  a  sort  of  shy  regret:  — 

“  I  know  you  won’t  come  again.” 

“  No,”  I  answered  truthfully,  and  was  beginning  to  give  my  reasons, 
when  she  suddenly  seized  my  hand,  pressed  it  between  her  little  white 
ones,  and  said,  half-crying :  — 

“  Oh,  do  come  again  !  Please,  please  come  again  1  ” 

Well,  well!  Old  buffer  I  may  be,  but  my  head  was  quite  turned. 
I  sucked  at  a  cigar  all  the  way  home,  but  in  my  excitement  I’d  quite 
forgotten  to  light  it. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  homo  was  to  go  to  the  glass.  Then 
I  shut  the  shutters,  locked  the  doors,  lighted  all  the  lamps,  and 
returned  to  the  glass.  I  studied  my  front,  my  back  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  shaving-glass,  my  worthy  profile. 

Result,  depressing !  Bald  head,  bull  neck,  bags  under  the  eyes,  and 
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double  chin:  the  whole  burnt  a  fiery  brick  red,  like  a  hot  copper- 
kettle.  And  worst  of  all,  as  I  gazed  at  my  six  feet  of  flesh,  it  began 
to  dawn  on  me  why  people  always  spoke  of  me  as  “good  old  Hanckel.” 
Even  in  the  raiment  they  always  said :  — 

“  Hanckel  ?  Not  a  flyer,  but  a  damned  good  chap !  ” 

And  if  you’ve  once  been  branded  with  a  Cain’s  mark  of  that  sort 
your  whole  life  simply  becomes  a  chain  of  circumstances  to  prove  it. 
Day  in,  day  out,  you’re  begged  and  borrowed  from,  blarneyed  and 
ridiculed ;  and  if  you  ever  make  a  feeble  effort  to  defend  yourself,  then 
it’s :  “  What !  and  you  call  yourself  a  good  sort  of  chap !  ”  It’s  no 
good  your  saying:  “  But  I  don't  call  myself  a  good  sort  of  chap  !  ’’  You 
are,  and  remain,  “  a  good  sort,’’  stamped  and  hall-marked. 

Fancy  a  person  like  that  mixing  himself  up  with  women !  Women 
— whose  imagination  pines  for  the  “  devilish  ’’ ;  who,  before  they  can 
really  love,  must  be  cheated,  deserted,  trampled  on,  and  treated 
generally  en  canaille. 

“  Hanckel,  don’t  be  an  ass  !”  I  said  to  myself.  “  Get  away  from  the 
glass !  put  out  the  lights !  Banish  all  these  dreams  from  your  head  and 
crawl  into  bed  !  ” 

I  had  a  bed — and  still  have  it.  Quite  an  ordinary  bed,  made  of  red- 
stained  pine-wood,  narrow  as  a  coffin,  straps  instead  of  a  palliasse,  and 
an  elkskin  in  place  of  feather-bed.  .  Twice  a  year  I  had  the  mattress 
fresh  filled  with  straw — that  was  my  only  luxury.  We  often  hear  of 
the  simple  camp-beds  of  various  famous  personages.  You  even  see 
such  things  exhibited  in  castles  and  museums:  and,  as  the  visitors  are 
hustled  past,  they  never  fail  to  dutifully  throw  up  their  hands  and 
exclaim :  “  What  splendid  self-denial !  What  Spartan  simplicity !  ’’ 
That’s  all  a  take-in !  There’s  no  place  on  earth  where  you  sleep  so 
snug  as  in  one  of  these  cribs ;  taking  for  granted,  of  course,  that  you’ve 
a  good  day’s  work  behind  you,  an  easy  conscience  within  you,  and  no 
woman  betide  you.  But  all  three  come  to  about  the  same  thing! 

You  get  in,  you  lie  down,  you  stretch  yourself  deliciously  with  your 
toes  against  the  end  of  the  bed,  you  bite  the  coverlet  once  or  twice, 
snuggle  down  in  the  pillows,  reach  out  for  the  interesting  book  on  the 
night-table  beside  you  and  give  a  deep  sigh  of  utter  bliss. 

That’s  what  I  did  that  very  evening  after  wrestling  with  the  devil, 
and,  as  I  gently  dozed  off,  I  thought  to  myself :  — 

“  After  all,  could  any  one  make  you  faithless  to  your  hard,  old 
bachelor-bed?  Not  even  lolanthe,  the  superbest  thoroughbred  that 
ever  walked  God’s  earth  1  ” 


III. 

The  next  day  I  reported  to  Lothar; — all  except  my  own  silliness,  of 
course. 

He  gave  me  one  of  his  dark  looks,  and  said :  “  Don’t  talk  any  more 
about  it — I  knew  how  it  would  be.’’ 

But  a  week  later  he  remarked,  casually :  — 

“You  ought  to  go  over  there  again,  uncle.’’ 
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“  Are  you  mad,  boy  ?  ”  I  said,  but  secretly  as  pleased  as  Punch. 
“You  needn’t  mention  me,”  said  he,  examining  his  spats, 
“but  if  you  go  over  there  now  and  then  perhaps  things’ll  right 
themselves.” 

My  resolutions  gave  way  like  corn  before  the  wind.  I  went — again 
and  again.  Listened  to  the  old  man’s  chatter,  drank  the  coffee  his 
wife  made  for  me,  and  listened  devoutly  when  lolanthe  sang — though 
music  is  not  exactly  in  my  line. 

The  oftener  I  went  to  Krakowitz,  the  more  uncanny  the  whole  affair 
seemed,  but  I  was  drawn  as  by  a  magnet — I  couldn’t  help  myself.  The 
old  Adam  in  me  wanted  one  more  fling  before  settling  down  for  ever, 
and  I  revelled  in  the  delicious  sensation  of  having  a  woman  about  me 
— for,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  never  dared  to  hope  for  anything  more. 

She  still  sent  secret  glances  to  me,  but  whether  they  expressed  re¬ 
proach,  an  appeal  for  help,  or  simply  love  of  admiration,  I  could  not 
make  out. 

Then  about  my  third  or  fourth  visit  this  is  what  happened. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  and  confoundedly  hot,  and  1  drove 
over  to  Krakowitz,  either  from  restlessness  or  for  the  sake  of  something 
to  do. 

“  The  old  people  are  resting,”  said  the  servant,  “  but  the  young  lady 
is  in  the  garden.” 

I  had  a  feeling  that  something  was  going  to  happen — my  heart 
thumped  and  I  wanted  to  turn  tail.  But  when  1  saw  her  standing 
before  me  in  a  muslin  dress,  white  and  stately  as  a  statue,  the  old 
madness  took  possession  of  me  afresh. 

“  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come,  Baron,”  she  said,  “  for  I’m  bored  to 
death.  Let’s  go  into  the  garden;  it’s  cool  in  the  arbour  and  we  can 
talk  without  being  disturbed.” 

She  took  my  arm  and  I  shook :  it  was  harder  to  go  down  the  steps 
from  the  terrace  than  it  was  to  go  up  to  the  storming  of  Doppel. 

She  was  silent — so  was  I :  and  it  grew  more  and  more  sultry.  The 
gravel  crunched  under  our  feet,  the  bees  bummed  in  the  spirea-bushes 
— far  and  near  there  was  no  other  sound  to  be  heard. 

She  was  hanging  on  my  arm  quite  familiarly  and  I  was  forced  to 
halt  now  and  then  while  she  pulled  a  piece  of  grass  or  a  head  of 
mignonette,  which  she’d  throw  away  before  she’d  done  more  than 
tickle  the  end  of  her  nose  with  it. 

“  I  wish  I  were  fond  of  flowers,”  she  said.  “  Such  a  lot  of  people 
love  them,  or  say  they  do — but  one  never  gets  at  the  truth  in  love- 
affairs.” 

“Why  notl  ”  said  I.  “Can’t  two  people  be  fond  of  one  another 
and  say  so,  quite  simply,  without  deceit  or  reservation  7  ” 

“  Fond  of  7  ”  she  scoffed.  “  Are  you  such  an  icicle  that  you  must 
translate  ‘  love  ’  into  ‘  being  fond  of  ’  7  ” 

“  Unfortunately  it  matters  very,  very  little  now  whether  I  am  an 
icicle  or  not,”  I  answered. 

“  You  have  a  heart  of  gold,”  she  said  with  a  coquettish  look  and  her 
head  on  one  side.  “  And  what  you  think  you  say.” 
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“  I  know  how  to  be  silent,  too,”  I  said. 

“  Oh,  I’m  sure  of  that,”  she  answered,  quickly.  “  I  could  tell  you 
anything.”  And  I  fancied  she  lightly  pressed  my  arm. 

“  What  does  she  mean  ?  ”  I  asked  myself,  and  iny  heart  seemed  to 
be  beating  up  in  my  throat. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  arbour.  It  was  overgrown  with 
aristolochia  and  the  broad,  heartrshaped  leaves  shut  out  every  scrap  of 
light. 

Well,  then  she  let  go  of  my  arm,  threw  herself  down  on  the  ground, 
and  crawled  in  through  a  little  hole — it  was  all  grown  over  every¬ 
where  else. 

And  I — Baron  von  Hanckel  of  Ilgenstein — a  pattern  of  dignity  and 
propriety — I  crept  in  on  all  fours  after  her  through  a  hole  no  bigger 
than  an  oven-door ! 

Yes,  my  friends,  such  fools  do  women  make  of  us ! 

Inside,  in  the  cool,  she  threw  herself  down  on  a  seat  and  fanned  her¬ 
self  with  her  pocket-handkerchief.  And  how  lovely  she  looked ! 

I  stood  breathless  before  her  and  puffed  like  a  grampus — for  you  can’t 
dash  about  on  all  fours  at  forty-seven  with  impunity,  you  know. 

Suddenly  she  broke  into  a  hard,  excited  laugh. 

“  Yes,  you  may  well  laugh  at  me,”  I  said. 

“  If  you  knew  how  little  inclined  I  am  to  laugh !  ’’  said  she,  di'awing 
down  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 

Then  there  was  another  silence.  She  sat  with  eyes  cast  down;  her 
forehead  knitted,  her  bosom  heaving. 

”  What  are  you  thinking  ?  ”  I  asked. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Thinking?  What's  the  good  of 
thinking  ?  ”  said  she.  “  I'm  tired,  I  want  to  go  to  sleep.” 

“  Then  go  to  sleep,”  said  I. 

“  You  go  to  sleep  too.” 

“  All  right,  I  will  too,”  and  I  leaned  back  on  the  opposite  seat. 

“  But  you  must  shut  your  eyes,”  she  commanded. 

And  I  obediently  shut  them. 

Suns  and  wheels  and  fiery  streaks  danced  before  my  eyeballs :  I 
suppose  my  blood  was  in  an  excited  state.  Every  now  and  then  the 
thought  flashed  through  my  mind :  — 

“  Hanckel !  you're  making  a  fool  of  yourself.” 

It  was  so  still  everywhere  that  I  could  hear  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  as  little  insects  ran  over  them.  Even  lolauthe's  breathing 
seemed  to  have  ceased. 

“  I  must  just  see  what  she's  doing,”  I  said  to  myself,  secretly  hoping 
to  find  her  asleep  and  so  gaze  my  All  at  her  beauty. 

But  when  I  surreptitiously  raised  my  lids  the  least  little  bit,  I  saw 
what  sent  a  cold  chill  down  my  back.  Her  eyes  were  wide  and  staring 
and  fixed  on  me  with  a  wild,  almost  watchful  intensity. 

“  lolanthe !  My  dear  child,  why  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that  ?  ” 
I  said.  “  What  ever  have  I  done  ?  " 

She  started  up  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  passed  her  hand  over  her 
forehead  and  cheeks  and  tried  to  laugh.  But  after  one  or  two  pitiful 
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attempts,  she  ended  by  bursting  into  tears  and  wept  and  wept  as  if 
she  would  cry  the  very  soul  out  of  her  body. 

I  jumped  up  and  went  to  her — I  would  have  liked  to  stroke  her  hair, 
but  I  hadn’t  the  courage.  1  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  and  if 
she  couldn’t  confide  in  me,  etc. 

“  Oh,  I’m  such  a  wretched,  Gk>d-forsaken  creature !  ”  she  sobbed. 

“  But  why !  ” 

“  I’m  going  to  do  something — something  dreadful,  and  I  haven’t 
the  courage.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you !  I  can’t  tell  you !  ” 

And  she  stuck  to  that  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  at  persuasion.  Her 
face  changed,  too,  and  became  more  set  and  gloomy  every  moment. 

At  last,  “  I  must  get  away — I  shall  run  away,”  she  muttered. 

“  Good  Heavens !  Who  with  ?  ”  said  I,  quite  taken  aback. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  Who  with  ?  There  isn’t  anybody 
one  could  depend  on — not  even  a  plough-boy.  But  I  must  go  away 
— this  place  suffocates  me.  I  shall  never  come  to  anything  here.  And 
as  no  one  comes  to  fetch  me  away  I  shall  run  away  by  myself.” 

”  My  dear,  dear  young  lady,”  I  replied,  “  I  can  understand  that  you 
are  rather  bored  at  Krakowitz.  It  is  a  little  lonely  and  your  father’s 
always  having  rows  with  the  people.  But  if  you  want  to  be  married — 
well,  a  girl  like  you  need  only  hold  up  her  little  finger !  ” 

”  Oh,  those  are  only  phrases !  ”  she  answered  quickly.  ”  Who  wants 
me  ?  Do  you  know  any  one  who  wants  to  have  me  ?  ” 

My  heart  was  beating  like  mad.  “I  won’t  tell  her!”  I  thought, 
“  it’s  madness  I  ”  God  knows  1  I  hadn’t  the  courage  at  that  minute 
to  make  a  formal  declaration.  But  I  did  tell  her,  for  I  wanted  to  show 
her  that  what  I  said  was  not  mere  phrases.  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
gave  a  great  sigh.  Then  she  took  me  by  the  arm  and  said :  — 

“Before  you  go  any  farther,  Baron,  I  will  tell  you  something;  you 
are  being  deceived.  My  parents  are  not  asleep.  When  they  heard 
your  carriage  drive  up  they  slipped  away — at  least,  my  mother  suf¬ 
fered  herself  to  be  forced.  Our  meeting  here  in  the  garden  was  all 
arranged; — I  was  to  fool  you  and  make  you  propose  to  me.  Ever 
since  the  first  day  you  came  they  have  both  tormented  me — papa  with 
threats,  mamma  with  entreaties — not  to  let  you  go,  for  I  shall  never 
get  such  another  chance.  Baron,  forgive  me !  I  didn’t  want  to — and 
however  much  I  had  loved  you,  I  should  have  hated  you  after  that. 
But  now  that  I  have  got  this  load  off  my  heart,  now  I’m  willing.  If 
you  want  me,  take  me — I  am  yours.” 

Now  put  yourselves  in  my  place  I  ask  you  I  Imagine  a  young  and 
lovely  woman — half  Venus,  half  Thusnelda — thi’owing  herself  into 
your  arms  in  a  fit  of  pride  and  despair!  And  you  only  too  conscious 
of  being  a  stout,  amiable  old  party  close  upon  fifty!  Wouldn’t  it 
have  been  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  snatch  at  such  happiness  at  once  ? 

I  said,  “  lolanthe,  my  dear,  dear  child,  do  you  know  what  you  are 
doing  1  ” 

“  I  know,”  she  answered  with  a  pitiful  smile.  “  I  am  lowering 
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myself  before  God  and  in  my  own  eyes  and  yours.  I  am  making 
myself  your  slave — your  creature — and  deceiving  you  into  the 
bargain.” 

“  You  can’t  even  like  me  a  little,  then  ?  ”  I  asked. 

The  dear  childish  look  came  back  to  her  light  blue  eyes,  and  she 
said  quite  softly  and  full  of  feeling:  — 

“  You  are  the  best  and  noblest  man  in  the  world !  I  could  love 
you — I  could  adore  you — but - ” 

“  Butl  ” 

“  Oh,  it’s  all  so  ugly,  so  unclean !  Say  that  you  don’t  want  me ! 
Despise  me — it’s  what  I  deserve !  ” 

My  head  was  in  a  whirl.  I  held  on  to  the  last  remnant  of  sense 
left  me  and  managed  to  refrain  from  taking  the  lovely  passionate 
creature  to  my  breast  there  and  then.  Tliat  last  remnant  prompted 
me  to  say:  — 

“  Far  be  it  from  me,  dear  child,  to  use  this  momentary  excitement 
to  my  own  advantage.  To-morrow  you  might  repent  and  then  it 
would  be  too  late.  I  will  wait  a  week  while  you  think  it  over.  If,  in 
that  time,  you  have  not  written  taking  back  your  word,  I  will  look  on 
the  affair  as  settled  and  will  come  to  your  parents  and  ask  them  for 
your  hand.  But  consider  everything  carefully  and  do  what  makes  for 
your  happiness.” 

She  seized  my  hand — this  fat,  brown,  coarse,  horrid  hand ! — and 
before  1  could  prevent  her  she  had  kissed  it. 

Not  till  much  later  did  1  know  the  real  meaning  of  that  kiss. 

After  we  got  out  of  the  summer-house  (I  crawling  on  my  belly  after 
her)  I  heard  the  old  chap  shouting  in  the  distance:  — 

“  No !  Hanckel,  here !  My  friend  Hanckel !  Why  on  earth 
didn’t  you  wake  me,  you  asses  1  Letting  me  snore  when  Hanckel  was 
waiting  to  see  me !  Fools !  ” 

lolanthe  became  crimson  with  shame,  and  I  tried  to  relieve  the 
embarrassment  of  the  situation  by  saying:  — 

”  Don’t  you  mind — I  know  him  !  ” 

Yes,  indeed  !  I  knew  the  old  man — but  I  didn’t  know  his  daughter ! 


IV. 


So  that’s  how  matters  stood. 

All  the  way  home  I  kept  saying  to  myself :  — 

“  Hanckel,  what  a  lucky  dog  you  are !  A  gem  like  that  at  your  age  ! 
Dance  and  sing,  old  chap !  There’s  some  excuse  for  your  making  a  fool 
of  yourself  to-day.” 

But  I  neither  danced  nor  sang.  I  mixed  myself  a  glass  of  grog  and 
sat  down  to  review  the  situation :  that  was  my  only  treat. 

The  next  day  Lothar  Ptitz  drove  over.  He  was  in  his  light-blue 
undress  uniform. 

”  Still  in  uniform,  my  son  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  haven’t  got  my  papers,  yet,”  he  said,  and  gave  me  a  fierce  look  as 
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if  I  were  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  “  And  my  leave  is  up — I  must 
get  back  to  Berlin.” 

I  asked  him  if  he  couldn’t  get  extra  leave,  but  I  noticed  that  he 
didn’t  seem  keen — ^got  barrack-sickness — we’ve  all  had  it  in  our  time. 
And  besides,  as  he  said,  he’d  got  to  sell  his  furniture  and  arrange 
matters  with  his  creditors. 

“Very  well,”  said  I;  “go,  and  God  be  with  you,  my  son.”  I  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment  whether  to  tell  him  of  my  new-found  happiness  or 
not,  but  I  thought  what  a  fool  I  should  look  confessing  to  such  a 
thing,  so  I  left  it.  Besides,  I  had  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  post 
might  bring  a  refusal  any  minute;  and,  to  confess  the  honest  truth, 
much  as  I  dreaded  it,  I  almost  hoped  that  it  would.  For  I  had  a  sort 
of  feeling — but  there!  what’s  the  use  of  dabbling  with  feelings — the 
facts  will  speak  for  themselves  I 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  the  post  brought  me  a  gilt-edged 
envelope  addressed  in  her  writing. 

I  had  an  awful  fright  at  first,  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  I  said  to 
myself :  “  So  you’re  put  on  the  shelf  after  all,  old  man !  ”  At  the 

same  time  a  feeling  of  peaceful  resignation  came  over  me  and,  as  1 
cut  the  gilt  edge  with  the  scissors,  I  almost  hoped  for  a  plain  and 
unvarnished  refusal. 

But  this  is  what  1  read :  — 

“  My  Fkiend, — As  you  wished,  I  have  thought  over  my  decision  and 
abide  by  it.  Will  you  call  on  my  father  to-day? 

“  lOLANTHE.” 

Was  I  happy  ?  Well,  happiness  in  such  a  case  is  a  matter  of  course. 
But  I  had  a  dreadful  feeling  of  shame.  I  was  ashamed  to  face  the 
world;  and  when  1  thought  of  all  the  suspicious  and  spiteful  looks  I 
should  have  to  encounter  before  long,  1  would  have  gladly  backed  out. 
But  my  hour  had  come — I  must  up  and  face  it  1 

So  1  proceeded  to  get  myself  up.  First  1  cut  my  chin  in  two  places 
shaving  and  a  groom  had  to  gallop  two  miles  to  the  nearest  chemist 
for  flesh-coloured  sticking-plaster,  as  there  was  only  black  in  the  house. 
Then  I  buckled  in  my  waistcoat  so  tightly  that  the  pressure  on  my 
stomach  nearly  choked  me;  and  I  drove  my  old  sister  to  despair 
because  1  was  so  particular  about  my  tie. 

And  all  the  while  I  was  tormented  by  the  fearful  thought:  — 

“  Hanckel !  Hanckel  1  you’re  making  a  fool  of  yourself  I  ” 

I  drove  over  to  Krakowitz  in  great  style.  I  had  out  the  new  Irndau, 
all  upholstered  in  claret-coloured  satin,  the  silver-mounted  harness, 
and  two  dapple-greys  of  my  own  breeding.  And  no  prince  on  earth 
could  go  a-wooing  in  greater  state.  But  I  was  in  such  a  holy  fright 
that  my  heaid.  literally  thumped  against  my  ribs. 

The  old  man  received  me  at  the  door  and  acted  as  if  he  hadn’t  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  was  coming.  When  1  asked  him  for  an  interview 
he  appeared  to  be  quite  taken  aback  and  put  on  a  face  as  if  he  thought 
1  wanted  to  borrow  money  of  him. 

“You’ll  soon  dance  to  another  tune,”  thought  I;  for,  of  course,  I 
expected  that  directly  I  gave  the  cue  there  would  be  a  moving  little 
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scene  with  embraces,  tears  of  joy,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  business. 
That  shows  you  how  vain  a  person  can  become  when  he  knows  he  has 
the  heavier  purse. 

But  the  old  fox  knew  how  to  do  a  deal  and  understood  quite  well 
that,  if  you  want  to  drive  up  the  value  of  the  goods,  you  must  make  the 
purchaser  keen. 

I  made  my  proposal. 

Then,  swelling  with  sudden  dignity,  he  said :  “  You  must  excuse  me, 
Baron,  but  how  am  I  to  be  sure  that  this  marriage  will  lead  to  my 
daughter’s  happiness?  For,  look  at  the  matter  which  way  you  will, 
there  is  something  a  little  unnatural  about  it.  How  am  I  to  be  sure 
that  in  a  couple  of  years’  time  I  sha’n’t  have  my  daughter  come  run¬ 
ning  back  to  me  one  fine  evening,  bareheaded,  and  in  her  nightgown, 
saying :  ‘  Father,  I  can’t  live  with  that  old  man  any  longer — let  me 
stay  with  you  ’  ?  ” 

Ah  !  that  was  hard  ! 

“  And  in  the  face  of  these  drawbacks,”  he  continued,  “  as  an  honest 
man  and  a  dutiful  parent,  I  do  not  feel  that  1  can  confide  my 
daughter  to  your  care.” 

Refused  !  Made  a  fool  of ! 

I  rose  to  go,  for  the  affair  seemed  to  me  to  be  terminated.  But  he 
quickly  pushed  me  down  into  my  .seat  again. 

“  Or,  at  least,  only  confide  her  to  your  care  after  due  consideration 
of  those  forms  which  a  man  like  myself  observes  when  dealing  with  a 
man  like  you.  Or,  to  express  myself  clearer,  such  as  a  father  observes 
when  considering  his  daughter’s  future;  or,  to  express  myself  still 
clearer — the  marriage-settlement ” 

Here  1  could  contain  myself  no  longer  and  burst  out  laughing. 

The  old  fox!  All  this  acting  to  get  to  the  settlement!  When  I 
laughed  he  threw  all  dignity,  pathos,  and  sense  of  shame  to  the  winds 
and  laughed  boisterously  too.  Then  he  said  :  — 

“Well,  old  man,  if  I’d  only  known  you’d  take  it  like  that!  Still, 
one  wants  to  feel  the  ground  a  little  first.  Perhaps  we  can  come  to  an 
arrangement — perhaps  not.” 

And  then  we  arranged  the  business. 

Then  the  Baroness  was  called  in  and,  to  her  credit  be  it  said,  she 
entirely  forgot  the  rdle  she  was  to  play  and  fell  on  my  neck  long  before 
the  ol  1  boy  (for  appearances’  sake^  had  half  explained  the  situation 
to  her. 

And  lolanthe? 

She  appeared  in  the  doorway  pale  as  death,  her  lips  pressed  together, 
her  eyes  half  closed.  She  held  out  both  her  hands  to  me  in  dumb 
silence,  and  then,  like  a  stone,  let  her  parents  embrace  her. 

And  that  gave  me  something  further  to  think  about. 


Things  did  not  turn  out  as  I  feared. 

Evidently  I  had  underrated  my  position  in  society  and  the  esteem 
in  which  I  was  held.  My  engagement  met  with  approval  in  the 
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highest  quarters,  as  well  as  from -the  public  at  large,  and  every  hand 
held  out  to  me  in  congratulation  was  accompanied  by  a  smiling  face. 

But  at  such  times  the  whole  world  seems  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  smile  and-  flatter  you,  and  so  ever  urge  you  on  to  the  fate  which 
awaits  you:  only,  however,  to  turn  and  show  its  bared  teeth  the 
moment  things  begin  to  go  wrong. 

However  that  may  be,  I  gradually  got  over  my  embarrassment  and 
acted  as  if  I  had  a  right  to  so  much  youth  and  beauty. 

My  old  sister’s  delight  was  touching.  She  was  the  only  one,  too,  to 
suffer  directly  by  my  marriage.  On  the  wedding-day  she  would  have 
to  leave  Ilgenstein  and  retire  to  Gorowen,  our  old  dowager  seat.  She 
wept  tears  of  joy  by  the  bucketful,  said  that  her  nightly  prayer  had 
been  granted  and  was  in  love  with  my  fiancee  before  she’d  even  seen 
her. 

What  would  poor  old  Piitz  have  said  ?  After  all  his  matrimonial 
plans  he’d  gone  down  into  his  grave  just  too  soon  to  earn  his  com¬ 
mission.  “  His  son  sha’n’t  suffer,”  I  thought  to  myself. 

So  I  wrote  to  him  at  once,  half  apologising  for  prosecuting  my 
wooing  in  the  house  of  his  enemy  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
old  quarrel  would  now  come  to  an  end. 

I  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  answer.  Then  I  got  a  few  bare 
words  of  congratulation  with  the  statement  that  he’d  decided  to  stop 
in  Berlin  until  after  my  wedding,  as  it  would  be  painful  for  him  to  be 
at  home  and  yet  unable  to  be  with  me  in  my  happiness.  That  rather 
hurt  me,  for  I  was  fond  of  the  boy. 

My  fiancee  was  an  anxiety  to  me,  too;  a  great  anxiety. 

She  never  seemed  to  be  really  happy.  When  I  went  to  see  her  I’d 
find  her  cold  and  pale,  her  eyes  scarcely  to  be  seen  under  the  drooping 
lids.  After  I’d  got  her  by  herself  and  given  her  a  good  talking  to, 
she’d  cheer  up  a  little  and  at  times  she  even  showed  me  a  certain 
childish  tenderness. 

Ah !  but  the  tact  1  displayed !  the  wonderful  tact  I  I  treated  her 
like  the  famous  princess  with  the  pea  in  the  fairy  story.  Daily  did  I 
discover  in  myself  fresh  capacities  for  tactful  behaviour,  so  that  1  got 
quite  proud  of  my  sensitive  disposition.  Now  and  again,  though,  I’d 
ha^  given  anything  to  burst  out  with  a  good  round  ”  Damn !  ” 
Having  to  be  so  eternally  on  my  best  behaviour  tried  me.  It  has 
pleased  the  dear  God  to  give  me  a  warm  heart  and  I  can  feel  for  and 
understand  the  needs  of  those  about  me,  but  now  I  felt  like  a  man  walk¬ 
ing  the  tight-rope  with  his  eyes  shut — one  step  to  right  or  left  and  it’s 
all  up  with  you. 

And  usen’t  I  to  feel  happy  when  I  came  home  to  the  great  empty 
house  where  I  could  growl  and  grumble  and  whistle  and  curse  without 
the  dread  of  seeing  some  one  shudder  at  me  I  Sometimes  I  even  said 
to  myself :  — 

”  Thank  God  that  I’m  still  a  free  man.” 

Not  for  long,  though.  There  was  nothing  to  wait  for  and  our 
wedding  was  flxed  to  take  place  in  six  weeks’  time. 

My  dear  Ilgenstein  was  given  over  into  the  hands  of  a  crowd  of 
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officious  workmen,  who  turned  the  place  upside  down  and  met  every 
wish  of  mine  with :  “  But  that  would  not  1^  in  good  taste,  my  lord.” 
And  I  let  them  meekly  have  their  way,  for  at  that  time  I  had  a  holy 
respect  for  so-called  “  good  taste.”  Since  then  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  '‘good  taste”  is  only  a  combination  of  weakness  and  a 
certain  shameful — or  rather  shame/c«« — poverty  of  ideas. 

Well,  under  cover  of  this  confounded  “good  taste  ”  the  crew  worked 
to  such  purpose  that  soon  there  was  nothing  left  of  my  poor  old  castle 
but  my  workroom  and  my  bedroom.  With  great  firmness  I  forbade 
the  introduction  of  any  “good  taste”  there.  And,  of  course,  my  dear 
old  camp-bed  remained  undisturbed — none  dared  to  touch  that.  Dear 
old  bed ! 

And  now  just  listen  to  this:  — 

My  sister  was  hand-in-glove  with  the  devils,  of  course.  One  day  she 
came  into  my  room  with  a  sort  of  shamefaced  grin— the  look  old 
maids  always  put  on  when  the  question  of  how  babies  come  into  the 
world  comes  up. 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  George,”  says  she,  and  clears  her  throat 
and  looks  away  from  me. 

“  All  right,  fire  away,”  say  I. 

“  What  do  you  think — I  mean — well — you  see — ^you  won’t  be  able  to 
sleep  in  that  horrid  bed  with  the  straw-sack  much  longer.” 

“  You  might  leave  me  that  one  comfort,”  say  I. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  growing  more  and  more  embarrassed. 
“I  mean  afterwards — I  mean  when — well,  when  you’re  married.” 

By  Jove!  I’d  never  thought  of  that. 

“  We  shall  have  to  speak  to  the  carpenter,”  said  I. 

“  My  dectr  George,”  said  she,  with  importance,  “  you’ll  excuse  me, 
but  I  know  more  about  these  things  than  you  do.” 

“  Do  you  really,  now  ?  ”  said  I,  and  shook  my  forefinger  at  her :  I 
loved  to  shock  her  prim  modesty. 

She  got  perfectly  crimson,  and  said :  — 

“  My  old  school  friends,  Frau  von  Housselle  and  Countess  Finken- 
stein,  have  lovely  bedrooms.  I've  seen  them,  and  you  must  have  the 
same  sort  of  thing.” 

“  Good,”  said  I. 

You  see  I  was  quite  aware  that  my  father-in-law — ^the  old  skin¬ 
flint  I — would  do  anything  rather  than  stump  up  for  his  daughter’s 
trousseau,  so  I’d  said  we’d  got  everything  at  Ilgenstein  and  just 
written  off  for  the  things  myself.  But,  of  course,  I’d  forgotten  the 
bed. 

“  Which  would  you  prefer,”  my  sister  began,  “  white  muslin  over 
pink  silk  or  pi^e  blue  and  Valenciennes?  I  thought  of  asking  the 
painter,  who’s  doing  the  dining-room,  to  decorate  the  ceiling  with  a 
few  cupids.” 

Oh,  Lord  !  Cupids !  Me  and  cupids ! 

“  We  sha’n’t  get  the  bedstead  made  in  the  time,”  she  went  on, 
mercilessly. 

“  What!  ”  said  I.  “  Not  get  a  bedstead  made  in  six  weeks !  ” 
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“  My  rfear  Greorge !  The  designs  will  take  at  least  a  month.” 

I  looked  sadly  across  at  my  old  bed.  It  hadn’t  needed  any  deigns 
— it  had  been  knocked  up  in  a  single  morning  out  of  six  planks  and  four 
uprights. 

“  The  only  thing  to  be  done,”  she  went  on,  “  is  to  write  to  Lothar 
and  ask  him  to  buy  the  best  and  handsomest  that  he  can  get  ready¬ 
made  in  Berlin.” 

“  Oh,  do  what  you  like  and  leave  me  in  peace !  ”  I  flung  out. 

She  went  off  rather  hurt,  and  I  shouted  after  her :  — 

“  Tell  that  painter-man  to  be  sure  and  make  the  cupids  like  me !  ” 

That’s  the  sort  of  mood  I  was  in ! 

The  nearer  we  got  to  the  wedding-day  the  worse  I  felt.  Not  so 
much  that  I  was  nervous — though  I  was,  confoundedly  nervous ! — but 
I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  as  if  I  were  doing  some  one  a  wrong — I  can’t 
describe  it.  And  I  had  no  idea  whom  I  was  wronging.  It  couldn’t 
be  her,  for  she  was  a  free  agent.  I  certainly  wasn’t  wronging  myself, 
for  was  I  not  “the  happiest  man  alive”?  Was  it  Lothar?  Perhaps. 
The  poor  lad  looked  to  me  as  to  a  second  father  and  by  going  over 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  I  was  pulling  the  very  ground  from  under 
his  feet.  This  was  the  way  I  was  keeping  the  promise  I’d  made  Piitz 
on  his  death-bed.  If  you  have  ever  found  yourself  forced  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  behave  like  a  blackguard  (and  it  may  happen  to  any  good 
man  once  in  his  life),  you  will  understand  how  I  felt.  I  thought  and 
thought,  night  and  day,  and  bit  my  nails  till  the  blood  came.  And  as 
I  could  not  think  of  any  other  way  out,  I  decided  to  end  the  quarrel 
at  my  own  expense.  I  cannot  pretend  it  was  easy,  for  we  landed 
proprietors  do  not  part  with  our  money  lightly.  Still,  I  had  to  keep 
up  my  reputation  for  being  “  a  good  sort  of  chap”  somehow. 

So  one  afternoon  I  went  to  what  my  father-in-law  called  his  work¬ 
room.  He  was  stretched  out  on  the  sofa  and,  somewhat  timidly,  I 
broached  the  subject  of  a  reconciliation.  I  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  move  a  stone.  Just  as  I  expected,  he  got  into  a  fearful  rage,  swore, 
choked,  got  black  in  the  face,  and  informed  me  he’d  kick  me  out  of 
the  room. 

“  Suppose  he  owns  he’s  in  the  wrong  and  gives  up  the  lawsuit  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

Have  you  ever  tickled  a  half-tamed  badger?  Do  you  know  how  he 
looks  at  you  out  of  his  sleepy  little  eyes,  half  suspicious,  half  pleased, 
and  purrs  softly?  W’ell,  that’s  exactly  what  the  old  chap  did. 

“  He  won’t,”  said  he. 

“  Supposing  he  does  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Then  you’re  the  one  who  pays !  ”  said  my  old  fox,  as  quick  as 
lightning. 

“  Shall  I  lie  ?  ”  thought  I  to  myself.  “  Oh,  devil  take  it  all !  ”  and  I 
owned  up. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  I  don’t  accept  your  proposal,  my  boy.” 

“Why  not?” 

“  Because  of  the  children,  of  course.  I  must  think  of  my  grand¬ 
children — should  you  deign  to  bestow  any  on  me !  You  know  lolanthe 
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has  no  dowry,  and  now  you  want  me  to  steal  the  very  down  which 
feathers  their  nest !  I  shall  win  the  lawsuit  in  any  case,  and  I  don’t 
mind  waiting  a  year  or  two.” 

“  The  money  will  stop  in  the  family,”  I  urged.  ”  I  will  pay  it  over 
to  you  and  after  your  death  it  will  all  come  back  to  me.” 

“  Aha !  So  you’re  counting  on  my  death  already,  then !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  working  himself  up  into  another  passion.  “  You  want  to  see 
me  in  my  grave  so  that  you  can  come  and  lord  it  at  Krakowitz! 
You’ve  had  an  eye  on  my  beautiful  Krakowitz  for  a  long  time !  ” 

One  couldn’t  answer  such  a  piece  of  absurdity,  so  I  tried  stronger 
measures. 

“  Father,”  said  I,  “  this  is  my  last  word.  Your  reconciliation  with 
Lothar  Piitz  is  the  only  condition  upon  which  I  consent  to  enter  vour 
family.  If  you  won’t  come  to  terms  I  must  ask  lolanthe  to  release 
me. 

He  gave  way  like  a  shot. 

”  One  can’t  say  a  word  to  you,”  he  said.  ”  Here  am  I  thinking  only 
of  your  children — poor,  little,  unborn  worms ! — and  you  immediately 
talk  about  breaking  off  engagements,  etc. !  If  you  are  so  bent  on 
arranging  the  affair  in  this  way,  far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  with 
your  pleasure !  I  have  nothing  against  Lothar  Piitz  personally.  On 
the  contrary,  I  hear  he’s  a  very  smart  fellow,  rides  well,  and  they  say 
he’s  a  flirt.  But,  my  dear  old  chap,  take  my  advice.  You’re  marry¬ 
ing  a  young  wife :  if  she  were  not  my  daughter  and,  as  such,  above 
suspicion,  I  should  say:  Drop  him!  Ask  for  the  money  back  you’ve 
already  lent  him  instead  of  lending  him  more.  Lock  the  stable-door 
before  your  horse  is  stolen !  ” 

Up  to  now  I’d  always  looked  at  the  old  man’s  funny  side,  but  from 
that  moment  I  hated  him.  Once  I  was  married,  wouldn’t  I  keep  him 
at  arm’s  length ! 

There  was  still  a  difficult  task  before  me.  I  had  to  convince  Lothar 
that  the  old  man  had  recognised  the  injustice  of  his  claim  and  had 
abandoned  the  lawsuit.  I  managed  this  with  surprising  ease,  for 
Lothar  never  even  wrote  and  thanked  me.  Not  that  I  cared — ^much. 

I  have  already  told  you  about  my  fianctt  and  we  won’t  pursue  the 
subject  further.  The  ups  and  downs  of  passion,  the  alternations  be¬ 
tween  confidence  and  shyness,  hope  and  despair — the  whole  fabric,  in 
fact,  of  such  an  intimacy  is  far  too  finely  spun  for  my  clumsy  fingers  to 
seek  to  unravel.  To  lolanthe’s  credit,  be  it  said,  she  honestly  tried  to 
bring  herself  into  touch  with  me.  She  anticipated  my  wishes,  she  even 
tried  to  fit  her  thoughts  to  mine.  She  had  little  to  gain  by  that,  poor 
child  1  Often  where  her  fresh  young  intelligence  anticipated  a  lively 
interest,  she  only  found  in  me  a  bumt-out  volcano.  That  is  the  awful 
part  of  growing  old :  nerve  after  nerve  in  us  loses  its  susceptibility, 
and  by  the  time  we  are  fifty  work  and  leisure  are  equally  fatal. 

Red  ties  were  the  fashion  then.  I  wore  a  red  tie — also  pointed-toed 
boots — and  I  had  silk  facings  put  to  my  frock-coat. 

I  gave  her  some  nice  presents,  too.  A  turquoise  necklace  that 
cost  me  £60,  and  a  famous  solitaire  which  had  been  sold  by  auction  in 
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Paris.  Fresh  roses  and  orchids  came  by  rail  every  day  for  her,  for 
home-grown  flowers  were  of  less  account  than  my  foals,  which,  by  the 
way — but,  no !  let’s  keep  to  the  story ! 


VI. 

And  now  I’ll  skip  the  next  few  weeks  and  come  to  my  wedding-day. 

My  father-in-law  always  fell  on  his  feet — like  a  cat.  He  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  my  popularity  to  ask  a  lot  of  people  to  the  wedding  who’d  care¬ 
fully  avoided  him  for  years.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  too,  and 
promised  us  a  good  wedding-breakfast — "  champagne  like  water,”  he 
said.  I  hated  the  whole  idea,  of  course;  but  a  bridegroom  always 
seems  to  be  a  ridiculous  sort  of  fool  who  loses  his  will  power  for  the 
time  being. 

On  the  morning  of  the  great  day  I  was  sitting  dismally  in  my  work¬ 
room  and  the  whole  house  was  reeking  with  the  smell  of  new  paint, 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened  and  Lothar  came  in. 

Apparently  he  was  most  cheerful — quite  brisk,  in  fact.  He  fell  on 
my  neck,  shouting :  ”  Hurrah,  uncle !  ”  He  was  wearing  long  Hessian 
boots :  it  seemed  that  he’d  had  to  travel  all  night  to  get  here  in  time. 
He’d  won  the  prize  at  Hoppengarten  the  day  before,  after  riding  like 
the  devil — hadn’t  broken  his  neck,  thank  God  ! — then  he’d  drunk  like 
a  trooper — felt  as  fresh  ais  a  young  god,  all  the  same,  and  meant  to 
dance  at  my  wedding  like  a  veritable  humming-top.  He  said  he’d 
got  surprising  news  of  a  most  warlike  nature — wanted  live  and  twenty 
men  to  drill  at  once,  etc.,  etc. 

The  words  came  pouring  out  of  his  mouth  like  a  torrent,  but  his 
eyebrows  never  stopped  twitching  the  whole  time,  and  his  eyes  glowed 
like  hot  coals. 

“  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  young !  ”  I  thought  with  a  sigh.  How 
gladly  would  I  have  borrowed  those  eyes  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
taking  personality  for  four-and-twenty  hours! 

“  "You  haven’t  asked  after  my  fiancie,"  I  said. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  “Uncle,  uncle!  This  is  a  nice  way  to  go 
on !  Fancy  you  getting  married !  I’m  going  to  let  off  fireworks  in 
honour  of  the  occasion !  Hurrah  !  ”  And  in  the  middle  of  a  laugh  he 
stormed  out  of  the  room. 

I  finished  my  cigar,  feeling  very  depressed.  Then  I  thought  I’d  make 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  newly-decorated  rooms. 

At  the  bedroom  door  I  was  caught  by  my  sister,  who  was  packing  up 
her  things. 

“  You  can’t  go  in  here,”  said  she.  “  That’s  a  surprise  for  you  both.” 
Tommy-rot!  I  thought. 

About  eleven  I  began  to  get  dressed.  My  frock-coat  was  too  tight 
across  the  shoulders;  my  boots  pinched  my  big  toe  joints  (I’d  suffered 
from  gout  in  my  big  toes  for  the  last  twenty  years — one  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  Piitz’s  famous  punch) ;  my  shirt  was  like  a  board ;  my 
tie  was  too  short.  In  fact,  everything  was  beastly. 

About  two  I  drove  to  my  father-in-law’s  house. 
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What  follows  is  like  a  dream — and  not  a  pretty  one  either.  Rather 
a  sort  of  nightmare  in  which  I  suffered  all  the  sensations  of  giddiness 
and  suffocation,  of  being  strangled  and  of  going  down  into  the  Pit. 

And  yet  there  were  happy  moments:  “Things  must  be  all  right 
if  a  good  heart  and  honest  will  can  make  them  so !  The  very  dust 
sha’n’t  soil  her  little  feet !  She  shall  go  through  life  like  a  queen  and 
never  feel  the  chain  which  binds  her !  ” 

Carriage  after  carriage  thundered  up  into  the  yard,  and  a  whole 
gallery  of  strange  faces  appeared  at  the  windows.  Meanwhile  I  rushed 
about  the  garden  like  one  possessed,  kicking  up  the  moist  clay  with 
my  beautiful  new  patent  boots  while  the  tears  ran  down  my  face.  But 
that  little  entertainment  didn’t  last  long,  every  one  was  soon  shouting 
for  me. 

I  went  into  the  house.  The  old  man  was  running  about  from  one 
to  another,  shaking  hands  and  swearing  eternal  friendship,  mad 
with  joy  at  having  as  guests  in  his  house  all  his  old  enemies  and 
opponents- 

I  wanted  to  speak  to  a  friend  or  two,  but  was  pushed  without  cere¬ 
mony  into  the  room  where,  they  said,  my  bride  was  awaiting  me. 

And  there  she  stood — all  in  white  silk,  her  veil  like  a  cloud  about 
her,  the  myrtle-wreath  dark  and  prickly  in  her  hair — like  a  crown  of 
thorns. 

I  had  to  close  my  eyes  for  an  instant,  she  was  so  lovely. 

She  stretched  out  both  hands  to  me,  and  said:  — 

“  Are  you  satisfied  ?  ’’ 

Her  look  was  soft  and  full  of  resignation;  she  smiled,  and  her  face 
was  like  a  marble  mask. 

Then  happiness  and  an  indefinable  feeling  of  guilt  overcame  me.  1 
wanted  to  fall  on  my  knees  before  her  and  ask  her  forgiveness  for 
daring  to  want  her  for  myself,  but  1  was  ashamed  to,  for  her  mother 
was  standing  by;  besides,  there  were  the  bridesmaids. 

I  stammered  something — what,  I  don’t  know — and  as  I  didn’t  know 
what  to  say,  I  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  her,  buttoning  and 
unbuttoning  my  gloves. 

My  mother-in-law,  who  didn’t  seem  to  know  what  to  say  either, 
arranged  her  veil  and  gave  me  side  glances,  half  encouraging,  half 
reproachful. 

Every  time  I  turned  in  my  walk  I  faced  a  looking-glass,  and  I  had 
to  look  in  it  whether  I  wanted  or  no.  1  saw  my  bald  forehead  and  my 
brick-red  cheeks  with  the  long  wrinkles,  and  the  wart  below  the  left 
corner  of  my  mouth.  I  saw  my  collar,  much  too  tight— for  the  largest 
size  wasn’t  big  enough — and  saw  my  thick  red  neck  bulging  over  the 
top  of  it. 

1  saw  all  that;  and  each  time  I  turned  1  was  seized  by  a  feeling 
that  was  half-madness  and  half  a  sense  of  honour — a  feeling  as  if  I 
must  cry  out  to  her:  — 

“  Take  pity  on  yourself !  There’s  still  time !  Send  me  away !  ’’ 

[N.B. — In  those  days  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  civil  marriage.] 

1  could  never  have  got  the  words  out  if  I’d  walked  up  and  down 
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there  for  a  hundred  years,  but  when  the  old  man  slipped  in,  spry  as  a 
weasel,  and  shouted :  “  Come  along !  The  parson’s  there !  ”  I  felt  as 
if  he  had  thiust  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  purpose. 

I  gave  her  my  arm — the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open. 

Faces!  faces!  An  endless  sea  of  faces!  One  just  exactly  like 
another,  and  they  all  seemed  to  stare  mockingly  at  me  and  say :  — 

“  Hanckel,  you’re  making  yourself  ridiculous !  ” 

A  lane  was  formed :  we  walked  through  it  in  deathly  stillness. 

“  Funny  no  one’s  laughed,”  I  thought  to  myself. 

We  came  to  the  altar.  The  old  man  had  rigged  it  up  most  skilfully 
out  of  an  old  packing-case  draped  in  red  cloth.  There  was  a  whole 
collection  of  flowers  and  lights  on  it  and  in  the  middle  was  a  crucifix 
— just  like  a  funeral. 

The  good  parson  stood  in  front  of  us  with  his  most  professional  ex¬ 
pression  on;  he  turned  back  the  sleeves  of  his  surplice  like  a  conjuror 
about  to  perform  a  trick. 

First  a  hymn — five  verses — then  the  address. 

I  can’t  tell  you  what  it  was  about,  for  suddenly  a  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind  and,  with  lightning  rapidity,  developed  into  an 
idet  fixe:  — 

“  Suppose  she  says :  ‘  No !  ’  ” 

The  nearer  we  got  to  the  psychological  moment  the  more  frightened 
I  became.  Finally  I  ceased  even  to  doubt  that  she’d  say :  “  No.” 

And  she  said  :  “  Yes !  ” 

I  breathed  again  like  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  when  the  “Not 
guilty  ”  falls  upon  his  ears. 

But  the  curious  part  of  it  was  this:  the  word  was  scarcely  uttered 
and  the  dread  of  being  disgraced  lifted  from  me,  before  I  felt:  “Ah! 
if  she’d  only  said  :  No  !  ” 

After  the  last  amen  we  were  congratulated  without  end.  I  shook 
one  hand  after  another  with  genuine  ardour,  and  scattered  thanks  on 
all  sides.  I  was  grateful  to  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  who  be¬ 
stowed  his  good  wishes  on  me  in  return  for  the  feed  he  expected 
afterwards. 

Only  one  was  missing :  that  was  Lothar. 

He  was  among  the  last  and  looked  quite  green,  as  if  he  were  bored 
or  hungry. 

“  Here  he  is,  lolanthe,”  I  said,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm.  “  Lothar 
Piitz — the  only  son  of  his  father  and  my  dear  boy.  Shake  hands  with 
him,  lolanthe !  Call  him  Lothar  1  ”  And  as  she  seemed  to  hesitate 
I  seized  her  hand  and  put  it  in  his.  I  thought  to  myself :  “  Thank 
God  he’s  here — he’ll  be  able  to  help  us  over  many  a  tight  place.” 

You  needn’t  smile.  If  you’re  thinking  that  in  course  of  time  a  love 
affair  gradually  developed  between  those  two  you’ll  be  disappointed, 
for  that’s  not  the  story  at  all.  Have  a  little  patience  and  you’ll  see  it 
all  works  out  to  quite  a  different  tune. 

Well,  we  went  to  breakfast  and  it  was  quite  comme  U  faut,  I  can 
tell  you ;  all  flowers  and  silver  and  wedding-cake. 

We  began  with  a  glass  of  sherry  just  to  wai'm  the  stomach.  The 
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sherry  was  good,  but  the  glass  was  small — and  I  couldn’t  discover  any 
more  of  it. 

“  You  must  be  very  attentive  and  affectionate  to  her — it’s  the  proper 
thing,”  said  I  to  myself,  and  looked  at  her  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye. 
Her  elbow  was  just  touching  my  arm ;  I  could  feel  her  trembling. 

“That’s  hunger,”  I  thought,  for  I  hadn’t  had  anything  to  eat 
myself. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  candelabrum  in  front  of  her.  I  could 
only  see  her  profile,  but  my  God  !  what  a  lovely  profile  it  was !  And  it 
was  mine!  I  couldn’t  grasp  it. 

I  drank  a  tumblerful  of  white  wine,  which  gurgled  in  my  empty 
stomach  like  the  bubbles  in  a  duck-pond.  “  I  shall  never  get  affec¬ 
tionate  at  this  rate,”  I  thought,  and  looked  longingly  round  for  the 
sherry. 

Then  I  pulled  myself  together :  “  Eat  something,”  I  said  to  her,  and 
thought  I’d  done  wonders. 

She  nodded  and  carried  her  spoon  to  her  lips. 

After  the  soup  we  had  fish — Rhein  salmon,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
The  sauce  had  just  the  right  flavouring  of  brandy,  lemon-juice,  and 
capers :  in  short,  it  was  an  elegant  dish. 

Then  came  a  saddle  of  venison — very  nice,  though  a  little  fresh,  I 
thought.  But  still,  that’s  a  matter  on  which  opinions  may  differ. 

“  You’re  not  eating  anything,”  I  said  a  second  time  and  smiled,  so 
that  people  should  think  I  was  whispering  tender  nothings  in  her  ear. 

I  felt  I  should  never  get  on  at  this  rate.  I  had  finished  the  second 
bottle  of  white  wine  and  began  to  feel  blown  out  like  a  drum.  I 
looked  round  for  Lothar,  who’d  inherited  a  nose  to  scent  out  anything 
drinkable  from  his  father;  but  he  was  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  among  the  bachelors. 

A  speech  saved  me.  On  turning  round  to  sit  down  I  discovered  a 
collection  of  sherry  bottles,  small  but  select,  which  the  old  man  had 
hidden  away  behind  a  curtain.  I  annexed  two  bottles  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  drink  myself  into  a  more  courageous  state.  I  did  it,  but 
it  took  time,  for  I  can  stand  a  good  deal. 

After  the  venison  we  had  a  salmi  of  partridges.  It’s  supposed  to  be 
bad  management  to  have  two  game  courses  after  another,  but  it 
tasted  all  right. 

About  that  time  something  like  a  cloud  seemed  to  detach  itself  from 
the  ceiling  and  sink  gradually  downwards.  Also  I  began  to  talk  at 
random.  I  called  my  bride  “  little  witch  ”  and  “  lovely  fay,”  told  a 
piquant  hunting  story,  and  discoursed  at  length  to  those  about  me  of 
the  use  of  a  modern  bachelor’s  experiences  before  marriage. 

In  one  word,  1  behaved  like  a  cad. 

The  cloud  sank  lower  and  lower.  You  see  the  same  sort  of 
phenomenon  in  the  .mountains ;  first  the  highest  peaks  disappear;  then 
ridge  after  ridge,  wall  after  wall  is  covered  up,  as  by  a  curtain.  The 
candles  took  to  themselves  red  halos,  which  sent  out  rainbow-coloured 
beams — they  looked  like  little  suns  on  a  foggy  day.  Then  everything 
behind  the  candelabrum,  that  sat  and  talked  and  clattered  a  knife 
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and  fork,  disappeared  from  view.  Only  from  time  to  time  a  white 
dress  or  a  piece  of  a  woman’s  arm  glimmered  out  from  the  “  purple 
darkness  ” — as  Schiller  calls  it. 

One  other  thing  I  noticed. 

My  father-in-law  was  running  about  with  a  couple  of  champagne 
bottles,  and  whenever  he  saw  a  quite  empty  glass  he  would  say  press- 
ingly :  “  You’re  not  drinking — why  aren’t  you  drinking  ?  ” 

“  You  old  swindler !  ”  I  said,  pinching  him  in  the  leg,  when  he  tried 
that  humbug  on  me,  “  is  this  what  you  call  ‘  having  champagne  like 
water '  1  ”  i 

All  of  which  shows  you  that  my  condition  was  getting  serious. 

Suddenly,  I  felt  my  bosom  expand.  I  felt  I  must  speak — simply 
must.  So  I  tapped  on  my  glass  for  silence. 

"  For  Heaven’s  sake,  be  quiet !  ”  whispered  my  bride. 

But  if  it  cost  me  my  head  I  felt  I  must  speak. 

What  I  said  was  told  me  later  and,  if  my  friends  don’t  lie,  it  ran 
somewhat  as  follows:  — 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ! — I  am  no  longer  in  the  first  flush  of  youth. 
But  that  is  a  fact  which  causes  me  little  regret,  for  riper  middle-age 
has  its  own  joys.  And  if  any  one  says  that  youth  can  only  be  happy 
with  youth,  I  tell  him  it’s  a  dastardly  lie!  In  my  person  you  see  a 
proof  to  the  contrary.  I  am  no  longer  a  youth;  but  I  am  going  to 
make  my  wife  happy — for  my  wife  is  an  angel ! — and  I  have  a  loving 
heart — I  swear  it  I  I  have  a  loving  heart — and  if  any  one  says — says 
— that  a  loving  heart  does  not  beat  beneath  this  waistcoat — I  will 
tear  open  my  breast — and — and - ” 

Here  my  words  became  choked  with  tears,  and  some  one  hurriedly 
got  me  and  my  misery  out  of  the  room. 

*  «  »  «  « 

When  I  woke  up  I  was  lying  on  a  sofa  that  was  much  too  short  for 
me.  Fur  coats  and  caps  and  shawls  of  every  description  were  piled 
on  top  of  me.  My  legs  were  numb  and  1  had  a  crick  in  my  neck. 

I  looked  about  me. 

On  a  consol-table  a  solitary  candle  was  burning.  Brushes,  combs, 
and  boxes  of  pins  lay  beside  it.  Numbers  of  hats,  capes,  etc.,  were 
himg  round  the  walls. 

Aha!  The  ladies’  cloak-room. 

Then  by  degrees  1  remembered  what  had  taken  place.  I  looked  at 
the  clock — it  was  nearly  two.  Somewhere  in  the  far  distance  a  piano 
was  being  played  and  1  could  hear  the  shuffling  and  slithering  of 
dancing  feet. 

My  wedding-day ! 

I  combed  my  hair,  pulled  my  tie  into  shape,  and  wished  with  all  my 
heart  I  could  go  straight  to  my  old  camp-bed  and  pull  the  coverlet  up 
about  my  ears  instead  of — brirr! 

Well,  I’d  got  to  go  through  with  it !  So  I  made  my  way  to  the 
reception-rooms — without  any  particular  embarrassment,  however,  for 
I  was  still  too  sleepy  and  muddled  to  fully  realise  the  situation. 

At  first  no  one  noticed  me. 
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In  the  smoking-room  the  atmosphere  was  so  thick  that  three  paces 
inside  you  could  only  distinguish  faint  outlines  of  human  forms  in  the 
fog.  They  were  gambling  heavily.  My  father-in-law  was  winning  his 
guests’  money  to  such  purpose  that  if  he’d  had  three  daughters  to 
marry  instead  of  one,  he’d  have  made  a  fortune.  That  was  what  he 
called  ‘'recouping  himself  for  the  wedding  expenses.” 

I  glanced  into  the  ballroom.  The  mothers  were  stifling  yawns,  the 
young  people  were  hopping  round  mechanically,  the  pianist  only 
opened  his  eyes  when  he  played  a  wrong  note.  My  sister  was  sitting 
with  a  glass  of  lemonade  in  her  lap,  thoughtfully  regarding  the 
lemon  pips :  she  made  a  pathetic  little  picture, 
lolanthe  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

I  went  back  to  the  card-tables  and  tapped  the  old  man  on  the 
shoulder :  he  was  stuffing  money  into  his  trousers’  pocket  by  the  hand¬ 
ful.  He  swung  round  at  me  in  a  rage. 

‘‘  What,  you  !  you  tippler !  ” 

“Where  is  lolanthe  1  ” 

“  I  don’t  know !  Go  and  find  out !  ”  And  he  went  on  playing. 

The  men  looked  uncomfortable  and  pretended  not  to  hear. 

“  Come  and  take  a  hand,  young  husband !  ”  they  said. 

At  that  I  fled — for  I  know  m3rself,  and  if  I’d  once  begun — well ! 
there’d  have  been  a  second  catastrophe ! 

I  crept  warily  round  the  ballroom,  for  I  didn’t  feel  up  to  facing  the 
mothers  just  then.  In  the  corridor  a  tin  kitchen-lamp  was  smoking; 
from  the  scullery  and  pantry  came  the  clatter  of  plates  and  the 
giggling  of  half-drunk  maids.  It  was  hateful ! 

I  knocked  at  lolanthe’s  bedroom  door.  No  one  answered.  I 
knocked  again.  Still  no  answer.  I  went  in. 

And  what  do  you  think  1  saw  1 

My  mother-in-law  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed;  before  her 
knelt  my  wife,  in  a  black  travelling-dress,  her  head  buried  in  her 
mother’s  lap ;  and  both  women  were  weeping  fit  to  break  your  heart. 

Ah !  I  can’t  tell  you  what  I  felt  like.  I  wanted  to  bolt  to  the 
carriage,  drive  to  the  station,  and  take  the  first  train  off  to  America 
or  some  other  of  those  places  where  defaulters  and  prodigal  sons  dis¬ 
appear  to ! 

Well,  that  wasn’t  to  be  thought  of. 

“  lolanthe,”  I  said,  humbly. 

They  both  screamed.  My  wife  clung  to  her  mother’s  knees,  while 
she  threw  her  arms  round  her  protectingly. 

“  I  am  not  going  to  hurt  you,  lolanthe,”  I  said.  “  I  only  want  to 
ask  you  to  forgive  me ;  it  was  my  love  for  you  which  made  me  so  indis¬ 
creet.” 

There  was  a  long  pause,  broken  only  by  her  sobs. 

Then  her  mother  spoke :  — 

“  He  is  right,  my  child.  Get  up,  it  is  time  for  you  to  go.” 

She  got  up  slowly;  her  cheeks  were  wet,  her  eyes  red,  her  body 
shaken  with  sobs. 

“  Give  him  your  hand ;  there’s  no  help  for  it  now.” 
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Thirty-six.” 

Any  one  game  for 


There’s  no  help  for  it  now !  Nice  and  cheering  that! 

She  gave  me  her  hand — I  pressed  it  reverently  to  my  lips. 

“  Have  you  seen  my  husband,  George  ?  ”  asked  my  mother-in-law. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Then  fetch  him.  lolanthe  wants  to  say  good-bye.” 

1  went  back  to  the  card-room. 

“Papal  ” 

“  Twelve,  sixteen,  twenty-seven,  thirty-one.” 

“Papa!  ” 

“  Thirty-three — what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  We’re  going  now.” 

“Then  God  be  with  you — pleasant  journey! 

“  Won’t  you  come  and  bid  lolanthe - ” 

“  Thirty-nine — won !  Out  with  the  cold  cat ! 
another?  George,  won’t  you - ” 

I  fled! 

I  explained  gently  to  the  women  how  matters  stood.  They  ex¬ 
changed  glances  and  then  led  the  way  down  to  the  back  door,  where 
the  carriage  was  waiting. 

The  storm  whistled  round  our  ears,  a  few  drops  of  rain  lashed  us  in 
the  face. 

The  women  clasped  one  another  in  a  dumb  embrace  as  if  they  could 
never  part. 

Then  the  old  man,  who  seemed  to  have  thought  better  of  it,  came 
rushing  out  making  an  awful  commotion.  He’d  raked  up  the  servants 
and  they  followed  behind  with  lamps  and  candles. 

He  threw  himself  between  the  two  women  and  began  drivelling:  — 

“  My  beloved  child  !  the  blessing  of  a  loving  father - ” 

She  shook  him  off  as  if  he  were  a  wet  dog.  With  one  bound  she 
was  in  the  carriage — I  after  her — and  we  were  off ! 

VII. 

Well,  there  we  sat.  Flambeaux  flared  at  the  gate,  then — outer 
darkness  1 

What  a  drive  it  was  I 

The  carriage-wheels  splashed  through  the  puddles,  sh — sh — sh — , 
the  wind  howled  wwhui — ui — ui,  and  the  rain  pattered  on  the  roof 
of  the  carriage,  tatata — tatata. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  her  now  ?  ”  I  thought. 

She  was  neither  to  be  seen,  heard,  nor  felt — I  might  have  been 
driving  alone  through  the  night. 

When  we  got  into  the  wood  the  light  was  reflected  from  the  wet 
birch-stems  back  into  the  carriage,  and  I  saw  her — cowering  down  in 
a  comer  and  pressed  so  close  against  the  side  of  the  carriage  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  she  were  trying  to  break  thi’ough  and  throw  her¬ 
self  out  the  other  side. 

My  God  1  what  a  poor  little  soul  I  She’d  lost  everything  which  had 
been  her  world  up  to  now  and  what  had  she  got  in  exchange? 
Nothing  but  an  elderly  chap  whom  she’d  just  seen  in  a  beastly  state  of 
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drunkenness.  Oh,  how  I  writhed  with  shame !  Still,  I  had  to  say 
something. 

“  lolanthe !  "  Not  a  sound. 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  me  1  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Won’t  you  let  me  bold  your  hand  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Here.” 

A  soft  something  lightly  brushed  my  arm — I  seized  it — held  it — 
clung  to  it! 

Poor  little  girl !  Poor  little  girl  1 

And  then  something  came  over  me — a  sort  of  “  holy  strength  ” — 
and  in  my  g^at  need  I  found  warm,  true  words  to  comfort  her. 

“  See  here,  lolanthe,”  I  said.  “You  are  my  wife  now — nothing  can 
alter  that;  and  after  all,  you  wished  it  yourself.  But  you  needn’t 
think  that  I’m  going  to  make  demands  on  you  and  bother  you  with 
a  lot  of  love-making.  Look  upon  me  as  a  good  friend — I’ll  say  a 
fatherly  friend  if  you  like  it  better,  for  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself 
how  much  older  I  am  than  you  are.  And  when  you  are  unhappy  and 
want  to  weep  your  heart  out,  just  fly  to  me,  for  you’ll  never  find  a 
breast  where  you  can  weep  happier:  just  fly  to  me,  even  when  you 
feel  most  that  I  am  the  person  from  whom  you  need  a  refuge.” 

That  was  well  said — eh  ?  I  felt  so  sorry  for  her  and  I  meant  so 
well.  Poor  old  fool  that  I  was  1  As  if  a  little  youthful  passion 
weren’t  worth  a  tuousand  times  more  than  the  tenderest  pity  I 
But  the  effect  of  my  words  at  the  time  fairly  frightened  me. 

With  a  single  movement  she  was  out  of  her  corner,  her  arms  were 
roxmd  my  neck,  and  she  was  raining  kisses  on  my  face  through  her 
veil. 

“  Forgive  me  1  Oh,  forgive  me  1  you  dear,  good  man  I  ”  she  sobbed. 
Now  it  flashed  through  my  mind  how  she’d  astonished  me  by  saying 
the  same  sort  of  thing  on  the  day  we  were  engaged,  and  I  said :  — 
“What  is  it?  What  is  it  you’re  always  wanting  me  to  forgive 
you  ?  ” 

She  didn’t  answer,  but  crouched  back  in  her  corner  and  never 
made  another  sound. 

The  rain  had  stopped,  but  the  wind  drove  in  through  the  window- 
sashes  even  more  flercely  than  before.  ' 

Suddenly  there  was  a  flash,  closely  followed  by  a  report.  The 
horses  shied  us  nearly  into  the  ditch. 

“  Shorten  rein,  Johann !  ”  1  shouted,  though,  of  course,  he  couldn’t 
heajr.  The  horses  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  play  about,  however — his 
wrists  were  like  iron:  I’ve  never  had  a  better  coachman. 

But  that  flrst  report  was  only  a  signal  and  now  the  real  performance 
began — right,  left,  all  over  the  place ;  flaming  roofs,  illuminated  towers, 
lire-balls,  etc.,  while  the  whole  park  was  a  blaze  of  green  light.  My 
good  old  llgenstein  was  transformed  into  a  faiiyr  palace. 

A  thrill  of  joy  went  through  me  at  being  able  to  show  her  her  new 
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home  in  such  splendour.  “  I’ve  to  thank  my  dear  boy  for  this,”  I 
thought,  “and  perhaps  for  more  than  this;  first  impressions  are  every¬ 
thing,  for  the  first  impression  of  a  thing  often  remains  with  a  person 
their  life-long.” 

She  was  leaning  out  of  the  carriage-window.  In  the  red  light  I 
could  see  that  she  was  gazing  ahead  with  an  expression  of  eager, 
almost  greedy,  longing  in  her  eyes. 

“  All  this  is  yours,  little  girl,”  I  said,  and  reached  for  her  hand. 

We  drove  up  to  the  house,  and  there  was  hell’s  own  row !  Such 
a  shouting!  With  guns  going  off,  drums  banging,  trumpets  blaring  I 
Torches  and  flambeaux  were  all  over  the  place,  their  uncertain  light 
flickering  on  smoke-blackened  faces  with  open,  shouting  mouths  and 
gleaming  eyes. 

“  Hurrah  1  The  Master — the  Mistress !  Hurrah  I  ” 

And  such  a  stamping  of  feet  and  waving  of  caps  I  The  rascals  were 
simply  possessed. 

“  Now  she’ll  see  she’s  not  marrying  such  a  bad  sort  of  man  after  all,” 
I  thought,  “  or  his  people  wouldn’t  make  such  a  fuss  of  him!  ”  And  I 
shed  a  tear  or  two — one’s  easily  moved  at  such  times. 

When  the  carriage  drew  up  I  saw  Lothar  standing  with  the  bailiffs 
and  pupils.  I  sprang  out  and  caught  him  in  my  arms. 

“  My  boy,  my  dear,  dear  boy !  ”  I  could  have  almost  kissed  his 
hands  in  gratitude ! 

In  all  the  tumult,  just  as  I  was  going  to  help  my  wife  out  of  the 
carriage,  if  that  unhappy  Baumann  didn’t  begin  to  spout  an  address ! 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Baumann,”  I  said,  “  let’s  consider  the  thing 
done !  ”  And  I  picked  up  my  wife  and  carried  her  into  the  house. 

In  the  hall  were  all  the  maids,  the  housekeeper  ‘at  their  head, 
curtseying  and  giggling.  But  lolanthe’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy 
and  she  seemed  to  see  nothing. 

Then  I  was  seized  by  a  sudden  fear  of  what  was  before  me.  “  Oh, 
if  only  I  hadn’t  let  my  sister  go !  ”  I  looked  round  helplessly  and 
there  in  the  doorway  I  espied  Lothar  just  about  to  depart. 

I  was  on  him  like  a  shot,  had  him  by  the  arm,  and  began :  — 

“  You’re  not  going  yet !  After  all  this  fuss  we’re  going  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea  together — see  ?  ” 

He  crimsoned,  but  I  kept  hold  of  his  hand  and  brought  him  to 
lolanthe,  who  had  just  removed  hat  and  cloak. 

“  Help  me  to  persuade  him,”  I  said.  “  He’s  surely  earned  a  cup  of 
tea  from  us.” 

“  Won’t  you  stay  1  ”  she  said,  without  looking  up. 

He  made  a  stiff  bow  and  pulled  at  his  moustache 

I  led  her  through  the  lighted  rooms  to  the  dining-room.  She  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  She  never  heeded  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  Once  or  twice  she  staggered 
on  my  arm  and  each  time  I  looked  round  for  the  boy,  in  terror  lest  he 
should  not  be  following. 

Thank  God,  he  was  still  there ! 
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The  kettle  was  boiling  in  the  dining-room  jiint  as  my  sister  had 
arranged  it  before  she  left. 

A  thought  flashed  through  my  mind :  “  How  would  it  be  if  I  sent 
for  her!  ”  One  carriage  post-haste  to  Krakowitz,  another  toQorowen, 
and  she  would  be  here  in  less  than  an  hour ! 

But  I  was  ashamed  of  my  helplessness,  silly  old  buffer'  And  I’d 
still  got  Lothar  to  hang  on  to. 

Thank  God,  he  was  still  there ! 

“  Sit  down,  children,”  said  I,  and  acted  as  if  I  were  ever  so  much 
at  ease. 

I  can  see  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday :  the  white  table-cloth  with  the 
Dresden  tea-things  and  the  old  silver  sugar-box ;  overhead  the  copper 
hanging-lamp  and,  in  the  circle  of  light  it  shed :  she,  on  my  right, 
pale,  stiff,  with  half-shut  eyes  like  a  sleep-walker;  he,  on  my  left,  with 
his  bushy-black  hair,  firm  bronzed  cheeks,  his  forehead  contracted  into 
a  heavy  frown,  and  his  eyes  on  the  table-cloth. 

He  seemed  to  feel  uncomfortable  playing  gooseberry  on  some  one 
else’s  wedding-night  and  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  cut  and  run,  but 
I  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  thanked  him  feelingly  for  the  misery 
he  was  undergoing. 

“Look  at  him,  lolanthe,”  I  said.  “We  three  will  often  sit  here 
and  be  happy  together,  just  like  to-night.” 

She  nodded  an  almost  imperceptible  assent  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Poor  girl !  Poor  girl ! 

My  nervousness  was  nearly  suffocating  me. 

“  Cheer  up,  children,”  I  cried.  “  Lothar,  tell  us  some  of  your  funny 
tales!  Go  on!  Have  you  got  a  cigar?  No!  All  right.  I'll  get 
some.” 

I  dashed  into  the  next  room  to  the  cigar-cupboard,  as  if  salvation 
lay  in  the  good  old  weeds. 

As  I  turned  to  come  back,  with  the  box  under  my  arm,  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  through  the  open  door  that  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

I've  only  had  such  a  shock  once  before.  That  was  when  I  was  a 
young  oflicer  in  the  Cuirassiers :  I  came  home  from  a  wine-party  one 
night  to  find  a  telegram  awaiting  me,  which  announced  quite  cheer¬ 
fully  :  Father  just  passed  away ! 

What  do  you  think  I  saw? 

Those  two  were  both  sitting  stiff  and  still  as  before,  but  their  eyes 
were,  so  to  speak,  buried  in  one  another,  and  I  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  human  gaze  could  convey  such  mad,  despamng,  raging 
passion.  It  was  like  the  leaping  together  of  two  flames. 

Well,  here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things ! 

She  wasn’t  ev@n  my  wife  yet,  and  my  best  friend — -the  man  I  loved 
as  my  own  son — had  already  betrayed  me  with  her!  Adultery  was 
in  the  house  before  our  marriage  was  even  completed ! 

That  look  showed  me  my  whole  future  spread  out  before  me  like  a 
map — ^a  future  full  of  suspicion,  fear,  gloom,  and  ridicule — full  of 
grey  days  and  sleepless  nights. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 
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I  would  have  liked  to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  say  to  him :  "  Take 
her — for  I  no  longer  have  a  right  to  her." 

But  put  yourselves  in  my  place.  A  look  is  such  an  intangible 
thing — so  easily  denied,  so  difficult  to  prove.  Besides,  might  I  not 
have  been  mistaken? 

And  all  the  while  I  was  thinking  all  this  those  two  pairs  of  eyes 
hung  on  one  another  in  utter  oblivion  of  what  went  on  around.  When 
I  came  in,  not  an  eyelash  quivered,  but  they  both  turned  towards  me, 
reluctant  and  surprised,  as  if  asking:  — 

“  Why  does  this  strange  old  man  disturb  us  ? " 

I  could  have  cried  aloud  like  a  wounded  beast,  but  I  pulled  myself 
together  and  offered  my  cigars. 

But  I  felt  I  must  bring  things  to  an  end,  for  suns  and  stars  began 
to  dance  before  my  eyes. 

So  I  said :  “  Go  home,  my  son ;  it’s  about  time.” 

He  rose  heavily,  gave  me  an  ice-cold  hand,  brought  his  heels  to¬ 
gether  in  a  military  salute  and  turned  to  the  door. 

And  then  what  do  you  think  happened  1 

All  at  once  my  wife,  my  young  wife,  was  on  the  ground  at  his  feet 
and  clutching  his  coat  with  both  hands. 

“  I  can’t  let  you  die !  I  can’t  let  you  die !  ”  she  cried. 

Well,  now  we’d  got  it! 

For  one  moment  I  stood  as  if  stunned — the  next  I  had  him  by  the 
coat. 

“Wait  a  bit,  my  son,”  said  I,  “we’ve  had  about  enough  of  this. 
You  don’t  play  the  blackguard  with  me !  ”  And  I  took  him  softly 
back  to  his  seat  by  his  coat-collar. 

Then  I  shut  the  doors,  picked  up  my  wife,  who  was  lying  on  the 
floor  convulsed  with  sobs,  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa.  But  she  got 
hold  of  my  hands  and  covered  them  with  kisses,  moaning  all  the 
while :  — 

“  Don’t  let  him  go !  He’s  going  to  kill  himself !  He’s  going  to 
kill  himself !  ” 

“Oh,  indeed!  And  why  are  you  going  to  kill  yourself,  my  son?  ” 
I  asked.  “  If  you  had  older  rights,  why  didn’t  you  assert  them  ? 
Why  did  you  deceive  your  best  friend?” 

He  pressed  his  clenched  hands  against  his  forehead  and  said  nothing. 

Then  mad  rage  seized  me,  and  I  said :  — 

“  Speak !  Or,  by  God,  I  knock  you  down  like  a  dog !  ” 

“  Do  it,”  said  he,  throwing  out  his  arms,  “  it’s  what  I  deserve.” 

“  Deserved  or  not — I’ll  have  the  truth  now !  ” 

And  then  I  heard  the  whole  lovely  story,  interrupted  by  tears, 
self-reproaches,  and  much  falling  upon  knees. 

It  seems  that  they’d  met  years  ago  in  the  forest  and  had  loved  one 
another  ever  since,  hopelessly  and  in  silence  as  beseemed  the  children 
of  two  hostile  families :  Montague  and  Capulet  over  again ! 

“  Did  you  tel!  one  another  of  your  love  ?  ” 

No — but  they’d  kissed. 

“  Go  on.” 
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Then  he’d  gone  to  join  his  regiment  in  Berlin,  wid  they’d  heard 
nothing  more  of  one  another — they  didn’t  dare  to  write — and,  besides, 
neither  knew  the  other’s  mind.  Then  came  the  death  of  Piitz  and  my 
attempt  to  end  the  quarrel. 

When  I  appeared  on  the  scene,  lolanthe  first  decided  to  confide  her 
love  for  Lothar  to  me  and  had  hoped  that  I  should  bring  her  a  message 
from  him.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  Misunderstanding 
her  tender  glances,  I  began  to  play  the  lover  myself.  But  her  father’s 
fit  of  rage  showed  her  very  clearly  that  there  would  never  be  any 
hope  for  her  and,  in  her  desperation,  she  decided  to  seize  upon  the 
only  means  by  which  she  could  at  least  be  near  the  man  she  loved. 

“  But  that  was  a  dishonourable  thing  to  do,  my  pretty  dear,”  said  1. 

“  But  I  wanted  him  so,”  she  answered,  as  if  that  made  everything 
right. 

‘‘Very  good — excellent!  But  you,  my  son — why  didn’t  you  come 
to  me  and  say:  Uncle,  I  love  her  and  she  loves  me.  Hands  off!  ” 

“  But  I  didn’t  know  that  she  did  love  me  still,”  he  answered. 

‘‘Good  again!  You’re  two  innocent  lambs!  And  when  did  you 
come  to  an  understanding  ?  ” 

‘‘  To-day — while  you  were  asleep.” 

And  then  came  a  dreadful  story.  A  single  dumb  hand-clasp  had 
made  their  whole  misery  clear  to  them,  and  as  they  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  they  had  resolved  to  both  die  in  the  same  night. 

“  W'hat !  You,  too?  ” 

Instead  of  answering  she  took  a  little  bottle  from  her  pocket ;  the 
skull  on  the  label  regarded  me  with  quite  an  engaging  grin. 

‘‘  What’s  in  that  ?  ” 

“  Prussic  acid.” 

The  devil !  “  And  where  did  you  get  it  from  ?  ” 

It  seemed  that  years  ago  she’d  bewitched  a  young  man  at  the 
dancing-class — a  chemist — and  induced  him  to  make  her  a  present  of 
the  pleasing  liquid. 

‘‘  And  so  you  were  going  to  drink  that  stuff,  you  little  toad,  you?  ” 
fjhe  looked  at  me  with  great  eyes  and  nodded. 

1  understood  perfectly  and  a  shudder  ran  down  my  back.  What 
a  night  it  might  have  been! 

‘‘  Well !  And  now  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  you  both  ?  ” 

‘‘  Save  us !  Help  us !  Oh,  take  pity  on  us !  "  They  were  both 
down  on  their  knees  in  front  of  me  licking  my  hands. 

Being  by  profession,  as  I’ve  already  told  you,  a  ‘‘  good  sort,”  1 
thought  out  a  means  of  bringing  my  disastrous  marriage  to  a  happy 
ending. 

I  told  Johann  to  put  in  the  horses ;  and  fifteen  minutes  later  1  drove 
off  with  my  twelve-hour  old  bride  to  my  sister  at  Gorowen,  in  whose 
care  I  meant  to  leave  her  until  1  could  get  a  divorce — she  positively 
declined  to  go  back  to  her  father. 

With  a  beautiful  nalvHt,  lx>thar  asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
us. 

‘‘  You  great  ass!  ”  1  said.  ‘‘  Get  off  home!  ” 
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When  I  got  back  the  clocks  were  striking  half-past  four.  I  was 
deadly  tired,  my  legs  were  like  lead.  The  place  was  as  silent  as  the 
tomb,  for  I’d  sent  the  servants  off  to  bed  before  1  left. 

The  lights  were  still  burning  in  the  corridor  and  showed  me  a  door 
hung  with  garlands.  That  was  the  bridal  chamber,  religiously  kept 
locked  by  my  sister  as  a  surprise  for  this  evening !  Full  of 
curiosity  1  opened  the  door  and  looked  into  a  sort  of  purple  vault.  I 
was  nearly  suffocated  with  some  beastly  scent  or  other.  The  whole 
place  was  hung  with  cloth  and  a  regular  church  lamp  was  burning  in 
the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  In  the  background,  up  some  steps,  was 
a  sort  of  catafalque  with  gilt  ornaments  and  silk  coverings. 

That’s  where  I  was  to  have  slept ! 

“  Brrr !  ”  I  shuddered  and  pulled  the  door  to  after  me.  Then  I 
cut  off  as  fast  as  my  tired  legs  would  carry  me.  I  got  into  my  own 
room  and  lighted  my  reading-lamp.  The  sun  itself  couldn’t  have 
seemed  brighter  or  more  cheerful.  In  the  corner  was  my  little,  old 
bed — red-stained  legs,  grey  straw-sack,  shabby  elk-skin  and  all ! 

Oh,  how  pleased  I  felt ! 

I  pulled  off  my  clothes,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  slipped  into  bed ;  then  I 
quickly  read  an  exciting  chapter  of  the  History  of  the  Franco-German 
War. 

And  I  can  assure  you:  Never  in  my  life  have  I  slept  better  than  on 
my  wedding-night! 


{^Translated  by  Linda  Forster.) 
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VIII. — The  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination. 

§  I- 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  school  period  comes  the  dawn  of  the  process 
of  adolescence,  and  the  simple  egotism,  the  egotistical  aflectious  of  the 
child  begin  to  be  troubled  by  new  interests,  new  vague  impulses,  and 
presently  by  a  flood  of  as  yet  formless  emotions.  The  race,  the  species, 
is  claiming  the  individual,  endeavouring  to  secure  the  individual  for 
its  greater  ends.  In  the  space  of  a  few  years  the  almost  sexless  boy 
and  girl  have  become  consciously  sexual,  are  troubled  by  the  still  mys 
terious  possibilities  of  love,  are  stirred  to  discontent  and  adventure, 
are  reaching  out  imaginatively  or  actively  towards  what  is  at  last  the 
recommencement  of  things,  the  essential  fact  in  the  perennial  reshap¬ 
ing  of  the  order  of  the  world.  This  is  indeed  something  of  a  second 
birth.  At  its  beginning  the  child  we  have  known  begins  to  recode,  the 
new  individuality  gathers  itself  together  with  a  sort  of  shy  jealousy 
and  withdraws  from  the  confident  intimacy  of  childhood  into  a  secret 
seclusion;  all  parents  know  of  that  loss;  at  its  end  we  have  an  adult, 
formed  and  determinate,  for  whom  indeed  the  drama  and  conflict  of 
life  is  still  only  beginning,  but  who  is,  nevertheless,  in  a  very  serious 
sense  finished  and  made.  The  quaint,  lovable,  larval  human  being  has 
passed  then  into  the  full  imago,  before  whom  there  is  no  further  change 
in  kind  save  age  and  decay. 

This  development  of  the  sexual  being,  of  personal  dreams,  and  the 
adult  imagination  is  already  commencing  in  the  early  teens.  It  goes 
on  through  all  the  later  phases  of  the  educational  process  and  it  ends, 
or  rather  it  is  transformed  by  insensible  degrees  into  the  personal 
realities  of  adult  life. 

Now  this  second  birth  within  the  body  of  the  first  diflers  in  many 
fundamental  aspects  from  that  first.  The  first  birth  and  the  body 
abound  in  inevitable  things;  for  example,  features,  gestures,  aptitudes, 
complexions,  and  colours,  are  inherited  beyond  any  power  of  perver¬ 
sion;  but  the  second  birth  is  the  unfolding  not  of  shaped  and  settled 
things  but  of  possibilities,  of  extraordinarily  plastic  mental  faculties. 
No  doubt  there  are  in  each  developing  individual  dispositions  towards 
this  or  that,  tendencies,  a  bias  in  the  texture  this  way  or  that, 
but  the  form  of  it  all  is  extraordinarily  a  matter  of  suggestion 
and  influence  of  deliberate  and  accidental  moulding  forces.  The 
universal  Will  to  live  is  there,  peeping  out  at  first  in  little  curiosities, 
inquiries,  sudden  disgusts,  sudden  fancies,  the  stumbling  slow  realisa¬ 
tion  that  for  this  in  a  mysteriously  predominant  way  we  live,  and  grow¬ 
ing  stronger,  growing  presently  in  the  great  multitude  of  cases  to 
pasoiouate  preferences  and  ]>owei'ful  desires.  This  flow  of  sex  comes 
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like  a  great  river  athwart  the  plain  of  our  personal  and  egoistic 
schemes,  a  great  river  with  its  rapids,  with  its  deep  and  silent  places,  a 
river  of  uncertain  droughts,  a  river  of  overwhelming  floods,  a  river  no 
one  who  would  escape  drowning  may  afford  to  ignore.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  very  axis  and  creator  of  our  world  valley,  the  source  of  all  our 
power  in  life,  and  the  irrigator  of  all  things.  In  the  microcosm  of 
each  individual,  as  in  the  macrocosm  of  the  race,  this  flood  is  a  cardinal 
problem. 

And  from  its  very  nature  this  is  a  discussion  of  especial  difficulty, 
because  it  touches  all  of  us — except  for  a  few  peculiar  souls — so  inti¬ 
mately  and  so  disturbingly.  I  had  purposed  to  call  this  paper  “  Sex 
and  the  Imagination,”  and  then  I  had  a  sudden  vision  of  the  thing 
that  happens.  The  vision  presented  a  casual  reader  seated  in  a  library, 
turning  over  books  and  magazines  and  casting  much  excellent  wisdom 
aside,  and  then  suddenly,  as  it  were,  waking  up  at  that  title,  arrested, 
displaying  a  furtive  alertness,  reading,  flushed  and  eager,  nosing 
through  the  article.  .  .  .  That  in  a  vignette  is  the  trouble  in  all  this 
discussion.  Were  we  angels — !  But  we  are  not  angels,  we  are  all 
involved.  If  we  are  young  we  are  deep  in  it,  whether  we  would  have 
it  so  or  not;  if  we  are  old,  even  if  we  are  quite  old,  our  memories  still 
stretch  out,  living  sensitive  threads  from  our  tender  vanity  to  the  great 
trouble.  Detachment  is  impossible.  The  nearest  we  can  get  to  detach¬ 
ment  is  to  recognise  that. 

About  this  question  the  tragic  comic  web  of  human  absurdity 
thickens  to  its  closest.  When  has  there  ever  been  a  lucid  view  or  ever 
will  be  of  this  great  business?  Here  is  the  common  madness  of  our 
species,  here  is  all  a  tissue  of  line  unreasonableness — to  which,  no 
doubt,  we  are  in  the  present  paper  infinitesimally  adding.  One  has, 
as  it  were,  a  vision  of  an  infinitude  of  preposterous  proceedings;  great, 
fat,  wheezing,  strigilated  Roman  emperors,  neat  Parisian  gentlemen  of 
the  latest  cult,  the  good  Saint  Anthony  rolling  on  his  thorns,  and  the 
piously  obscene  Durtal  undergoing  his  expiatory  temptations, 
Mahomet  and  Brigham  Young  receiving  supplementary  revelations, 
grim  men  blabbing  secrets  to  schoolgirls,  enamoured  errand  boys, 
amorous  old  women,  debauchees  dreaming  themselves  thoroughly  sen¬ 
sible  men  and  going  about  their  queer  proceedings  with  quite  insane 
solemnity,  beautiful  witless  young  persons  dressed  in  the  most  amazing 
things,  all  down  the  vista  of  history — a  Vision  of  Fair  Women — look¬ 
ing  their  conscious  queenliest,  sentimentalists  crawling  over  every 
aspect  and  leaving  tracks  like  snails,  flushed  young  blockheads  telling 
the  world  ”  all  about  women,”  intrigue,  folly- — you  have  as  much  of  it 
as  one  pen  may  condense  in  old  Burton’s  Anatomy — and  through  it 
all  a  vast  multitude  of  decent,  respectable  bodies  pretending  to  have 
quite  solved  the  problem — until  one  day,  almost  shockingly,  you  get 
the  secret  from  a  careless  something  glancing  out  of  their  eyes.  Most 
preposterous  of  all  for  some  reason  is  a  figure — one  is  maliciously  dis¬ 
posed  to  present  it  as  feminine  and  a  little  unattractive,  goloshed  for 
preference,  and  saying  in  a  voice  of  cultivated  flatness,  ”  Why  cannot 
we  be  perfectly  plain  and  sensible  and  speak  quite  frankly  about  this 
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matter  ?  ”  The  answer  to  which  one  conceives,  would  be  near  the  last 
conclusions  of  Philosophy. 

So  much  seethes  about  the  plain  discussion  of  the  question  of  sexual 
institutions.  One  echoes  the  intelligent  inquiry  of  that  quite 
imaginary,  libellously  conceived  lady  in  goloshes  with  a  smile  and  a 
sigh.  As  well  might  she  ask,  “  Why  shouldn’t  I  keep  my  sandwiches 
in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  ?  .  .  .  There’s  room  !  ”  "  Of  course  there’s 

room,”  one  answers,  “but —  As  things  are.  Madam,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  try.  You  see — for  one  thing — people  are  so  peculiar.  The  quantity 
of  loose  stones  in  this  neighbourhood.  ...” 

The  predominant  feeling  about  the  discussion  of  these  things  is,  to 
speak  frankly.  Fear.  We  know,  very  many  of  us,  that  our  present 
state  has  many  evil  aspects,  seems  unjust  and  wasteful  of  human 
happiness,  is  full  of  secret  and  horrible  dangers,  abounding  in  cruelties 
and  painful  things;  that  our  system  of  sanctions  and  prohibitions  is 
wickedly  venial,  pressing  far  more  gravely  on  the  poor  than  on  the 
rich,  and  that  it  is  enormously  sapped  by  sentimentalities  of  various 
sorts  and  undermined  and  qualified  by  secret  cults ;  it  is  a  clogged  and 
ill-made  and  dishonest  machine,  but  we  have  a  dread,  in  part  instinc¬ 
tive,  in  part,  no  doubt,  the  suggestion  of  our  upbringing  and 

atmosphere,  of  any  rash  alterations,  of  any  really  free  examination  of 
its  constitution.  We  are  not  sure  or  satisfied  where  that  process  of 
examination  may  not  take  us;  many  more  people  can  take  machines  to 
pieces  than  can  put  them  together  again.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  used  to 
call  our  current  prohibitions  Taboos.  Well,  the  fact  is,  in  these  mattens 
there  is  something  that  is  probably  an  instinct,  a  deeply  felt 

necessity  for  Taboos.  We  know  perhaps  that  our  Taboos  were 

not  devised  on  absolutely  reasonable  grounds,  but  we  are  afraid 
of  just  how  many  may  not  collapse  before  a  purely  reasonable  inquiry. 
We  are  afraid  of  thinking  quite  freely  even  in  private.  We  doubt 
whether  it  is  wise  to  begin,  though  only  in  the  study  and  alone.  "  Why 
should  we —  ?  .  .  .  Why  should  we  not —  1  ”  And  the  thought  of  a 
public  discussion  without  limitations  by  a  hasty  myriad  untrained  to 
think,  does,  indeed,  raise  an  image  of  consequences  best  phrased  per¬ 
haps  by  that  fine  indefinite  phrase,  “  A  Moral  Chaos.”  These  people 
who  are  for  the  free,  frank,  and  open  discussion  assume  so  much ;  they 
either  intend  a  sham  with  foregone  conclusions,  or  they  have  not 
thought  of  all  sorts  of  things  inhenuit  in  the  natural  silliness 

of  man. 

On  the  whole  I  think  a  man  or  woman  who  is  no  longer  a  fabric  of 
pure  emotion  may,  if  there  is  indeed  the  passion  for  truth  and  the  clear 
sight  of  things  to  justify  research,  venture  upon  this  sinister  seeming 
wilderness  of  speculation,  and  1  think,  too,  it  is  vei*y  probable  the 
courageous  persistent  explorer  will  end  at  last  not  so  very  remote  from 
the  starting  point,  but  above  it,  as  it  were,  on  a  crest  that  will  give  a 
wider  view,  reaching  over  many  things  that  now  confine  the  lower 
vision.  But  these  are  perilous  paths,  it  must  always  be  remembered. 
This  is  no  public  playground.  One  may  distrust  the  conventional  code 
and  one  may  leave  it  in  thought,  long  before  one  is  justified  in  leaving 
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it  either  in  expressed  opinion  or  in  act.  We  are  social  animals;  we  can¬ 
not  live  alone ;  manifestly  from  the  nature  of  the  question,  here,  at  any 
rate,  we  must  associate  and  group.  For  all  who  find  the  accepted 
righteousness  not  good  enough  or  clear  enough  for  them,  there  is  the 
chance  of  an  ironical  destiny.  We  must  look  well  to  our  company,  as 
we  come  out  of  the  city  of  the  common  practice  and  kick  its  dust  from 
our  superior  soles.  There  is  an  abominable  riff-raff  gone  into  those 
thickets  for  purposes  quite  other  than  the  discovery  of  the  right  thing 
to  do,  for  quite  other  motives  than  our  high  intellectual  desire.  They 
are  ugly  rebels  and  born  rascals,  cheats  by  instinct,  and  liars  to  women, 
swinish  unbelievers  who  would  compromise  us  with  their  erratic  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  strange  fancies  and  betray  us 
callously  at  last.  Because  a  man  does  not  find  the  law  pure  justice 
that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  take  his  gold  to  a  thieves’  kitchen; 
because  he  does  not  think  the  city  a  sanitary  place,  why  he  should  pitch 
his  tent  on  a  dust-heap  amidst  pariah  dogs.  Because  we  criticise  the 
old  limitations  that  does  not  bind  us  to  the  creed  of  unfettered  liberty. 
I  very  much  doubt  if,  when  at  last  the  days  for  the  sane  complete  dis¬ 
cussion  of  our  sexual  problems  come,  it  will  give  us  anything  at  all  in 
the  way  of  “  Liberty,”  as  most  people  understand  that  word.  In  the 
place  of  the  rusty  old  manacles,  the  chain  and  shot,  the  iron  yoke, 
cruel,  ill-fitting,  violent  implements  from  which  it  was  yet  possible  to 
wriggle  and  escape  to  outlawry,  it  may  be  the  world  will  discover  only 
a  completer  restriction,  will  develop  a  scheme  of  neat  gyves,  light  but 
efificient,  beautifully  adaptable  to  the  wrists  and  ankles,  never  chafing, 
never  oppressing,  slipped  on  and  worn  until  at  last,  like  the  mask  of  the 
Happy  Hypocrite,  they  mould  the  wearer  to  their  own  identity.  But 
for  all  that — gyves. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  or  so  now,  in  the  most  tentative  fashion, 
at  some  of  the  data  for  this  inquiry,  and  then  revert  from  this  excur¬ 
sion  into  general  theory  to  our  more  immediate  business,  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  civilised  community  at  present  effects  the  emotional 
initiation  of  youth. 

The  intellectual  trouble  in  the  matter,  as  it  presents  itself  to  me, 
comes  in  upon  this,  that  the  question  does  not  lie  in  one  plane.  So 
many  discussions  ignore  this  fact  and  deal  with  it  on  one  plane  only. 
For  example,  we  may  take  the  whole  business  on  the  plane  of  the 
medical  man,  ignoring  all  other  considerations.  On  that  plane  it 
would  probably  bo  almost  easy  to  reason  out  a  working  system.  It 
never  has  been  done  by  the  medical  profession,  as  a  whole,  which  is 
fairly  understandable,  or  by  any  group  of  medical  men  which  is  the 
more  surprising,  but  it  would  be  an  extremely  interesting  thing  to 
have  done  and  a  material  contribution  to  the  sane  discussion  of  this 
problem.  It  would  not  solve  it  but  it  would  illuminate  certain 
aspects.  Let  the  mere  physiological  problem  be  taken.  We  want 
healthy  children  and  the  best  we  can  get.  Let  the  medical  man  devise 
his  scheme  primarily  for  that.  Understand  we  are  shutting  our  eyes 
to  every  other  consideration  but  physical  or  quasi-physical  ones. 
Imagine  the  thing  cjoue,  for  example,  by  a  Mr.  Francis  Gallon, 
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who  had  an  absolutely  open  mind  upon  all  other  questions. 
Some  form  of  polygamy,  mairiage  of  the  most  transient  description, 
with  reproduction  barred  to  specified  types  would  probably  come  from 
such  a  speculation.  But,  in  addition,  a  number  of  people  who  can 
have  only  a  few  children  or  none  are,  nevertheless,  not.  adapted  physio¬ 
logically  for  celibacy.  Conceive  the  medical  man  working  that  problem 
out  upon  purely  materialistic  lines  and  with  an  eye  to  all  physiological 
and  pathological  peculiarities.  The  Tasmanians  (now  extinct)  seem  to 
have  been  somewhere  near  the  probable  result. 

Then  let  us  take  one  step  up  to  a  second  stage  of  consideration 
remaining  still  materialistic,  and  with  the  medical  man  still  us  our 
only  guide.  We  want  the  children  to  grow  up  healthy;  we  want  them 
to  be  taken  care  of.  This  means  homes,  homes  of  some  sort.  That 
may  not  abolish  polygamy,  but  it  will  qualify  it,  it  will  certainly 
abolish  any  approach  to  promiscuity  that  was  possible  at  the  lowest 
stage,  it  will  enhance  the  importance  of  motherhood,  and  impose  a 
number  of  limits  upon  the  sexual  freedoms  of  men  and  women.  People 
who  have  become  parents,  at  any  rate,  must  be  tied  to  the  children 
and  one  another.  We  come  at  once  to  much  more  definite  marriage, 
to  an  organised  family  of  some  sort,  be  it  only  Plato’s  state  community 
or  something  after  the  Oneida  pattern,  but  with  at  least  a  system  of 
guarantees  and  responsibilities.  .  .  Let  us  add  that  we  want  the 

children  to  go  through  a  serious  educational  process,  and  we  find  at 
once  still  further  limitations  coming  in.  We  discover  at  once  the 
necessity  of  deferring  experience,  of  pushing  back  adolescence,  of  avoid¬ 
ing  precocious  stimulation  with  its  consequent  arrest  of  growth.  We 
are  already  face  to  face  with  an  enlarged  case  for  decency,  for  a 
system  of  suppressions  and  of  complicated  Taboos. 

Directly  we  let  our  thoughts  pass  out  of  this  physical  plane  and  rise 
so  high  as  to  consider  the  concurrent  emotions — and  I  suppose  to  a 
large  number  of  people  these  are  at  least  as  important  as  the  physical 
aspects — we  come  to  pride,  we  come  to  preference  and  jealousy,  and 
so  soon  as  we  bring  these  to  bear  upon  our  physical  scheme,  ci  umpling 
and  fissures  begin.  The  complications  have  multiplied  enormously. 
More  especially  that  little  trouble  of  preferences.  These  emotions  we 
may  educate  indeed,  but  not  altogether.  Neither  pride  nor  preference 
nor  jealousy  are  to  be  tampered  with  lightly.  We  are  making  men, 
we  are  not  planning  a  society  of  regulated  slaves,  we  want  fine  upstand¬ 
ing  personalities,  and  we  shall  not  get  them  if  we  break  them  down  to 
obedience  in  this  particular  -  -for  the  cardinal  expression  of  freedom  in 
the  human  life  is  surely  in  this  choice  of  a  mate.  There  is  indeed  no 
freedom  without  this  freedom.  Our  men  and  women  in  the  future  must 
feel  free  and  responsible.  It  seems  almost  instinctive,  at  least  in  the 
youth  of  the  white  races,  to  exercise  this  power  of  choice,  not  simply 
rebelling  when  opposition  is  offered  to  it,  but  vHmting  to  rebel;  it  is 
a  socially  good  thing,  and  a  thing  we  are  justified  in  protecting  if  the 
odds  are  against  it,  ^is  passion  for  making  this  business  one’s  very  own 
private  affair.  Our  citizens  must  not  be  caught  and  paired ;  it  will 
never  work  like  that.  But  in  all  social  contrivances  we  must  see  to  it 
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that  the  freedoms  we  give  are  real  freedoms.  Our  youths  and  maidens 
as  they  grow  up  out  of  the  protection  of  our  first  taboos,  grow  into  a 
world  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  older  people;  strong  men  and  ex¬ 
perienced  women  are  there  before  them,  and  we  are  justified  in  any 
effectual  contrivance  to  save  them  from  being  “  gobbled  up  ” — 
against  their  real  instincts.  That  works — the  reflective  man  will  dis¬ 
cover — towards  whittling  the  previous  polygamy  to  still  smaller  pro¬ 
portions.  Here,  indeed,  our  present  arrangements  fail  most  lament¬ 
ably;  each  year  sees  a  hideous  sacrifice  of  girls,  mentally  scarcely  more 
than  children — to  our  delicacy  in  discussion.  We  give  freedom,  and 
we  do  not  give  adequate  knowledge,  and  we  punish  inexorably.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  women,  and  not  a  few  men,  with  lives  hopelessly 
damaged  by  this  blindfold  freedom.  So  many  poor  girls,  so  many  lads 
also,  do  not  get  a  fair  chance  against  the  adult  world.  Things  mend 
indeed  in  this  respect ;  as  one  sign  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births 
in  England  has  almost  halved  in  fifty  years,  but  it  is  clear  we  have 
much  to  revise  before  this  leakage  to  perdition  of  unlucky  creatures,  for 
the  most  part  girls  who  are,  I  honestly  believe,  no  worse  on  the  average 
— until  our  penalties  make  them  so — than  other  women,  ceases.  If  our 
age  of  moral  responsibility  is  high  enough  then  our  age  of  complete 
knowledge  is  too  high.  But  nevertheless,  things  are  better  than  they 
were  and  promise  still  to  mend.  All  round  we  raise  the  age,  the 
average  age  at  marriage  rises,  just  as,  I  believe,  the  average  age  of 
misconduct  has  risen.  We  may  not  be  approaching  an  age  of  universal 
morality,  but  we  do  seem  within  sight  of  a  time  when  people  will  know 
what  they  are  doing.  .  .  . 

That,  however,  is  something  of  a  digression.  The  intelligent  inquirer 
who  has  squared  his  initially  materialistic  system  of  morals  with  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  necessity  of  sustaining  pride  and  preference, 
is  then  invited  to  explore  an  adjacent  thicket  of  this  tortuous  subject. 
It  is,  we  hold,  of  supreme  importance  in  our  state  to  sustain  in  all  our 
citizens,  women  as  well  as  men,  a  sense  of  personal  independence  and 
responsibility.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  mothers.  An 
illiterate  mother  means  a  backward  child,  a  downtrodden  mother  bears 
a  dishonest  man,  an  unwilling  mother  may  even  hate  her  children. 
Slaves  and  brutes  are  the  sexes  where  women  are  slaves.  The 
line  of  thought  we  are  following  out  in  these  papers  necessarily 
attaches  distinctive  importance  to  the  woman  as  mother.  Our 
system  of  morals,  therefore,  has  to  make  it  worth  while  and  honourable 
to  be  a  mother;  it  is  particularly  undesirable  that  it  should  be  held  to 
be  right  for  a  woman  of  exceptional  charm  or  exceptional  cleverness  to 
evade  motherhood,  unless  perhaps  to  become  a  teacher.  A  woman 
evading  her  high  calling  must  not  be  conceded  the  same  claim  upon 
men’s  toil  and  service  as  the  mother  woman;  more  particularly  Lady 
Greensleeves  must  not  flaunt  it  over  the  housewife.  And  here 
also  comes  the  question  of  the  quality  of  jealousy,  whether  being  wife 
of  a  man  and  mother  of  his  children  does  not  almost  necessarily  give  a 
woman  a  feeling  of  exclusive  possession  in  him,  and  whether,  therefore, 
if  we  are  earnest  in  our  determination  not  to  debase  her,  our  last  shred 
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of  polygamy  does  not  vanish.  From  first  to  last,  of  course,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  a  prolific  polygamy  alone  can  be  intended,  for  long  before 
we  have  plumbed  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart  we  shall  know  enough 
to  imagine  what  the  ugly  and  pointless  consequences  of  permitting 
sterile  polygamy  must  be. 

Then  into  all  this  tangle,  whether  as  a  light  or  an  added  con¬ 
fusion  it  is  hard  to  say,  comes  the  fact  that  while  we  are  ever  apt  to 
talk  of  what  “  a  woman  ”  feels  and  what  “  a  man  ”  will  do,  and  so  con¬ 
trive  our  code,  there  is,  indeed,  no  such  woman  and  no  such  man,  but 
a  vast  variety  of  temperaments  and  dispositions,  monadic,  dyadic,  and 
polymeric  souls,  and  this  sort  of  heart  and  brain  and  that.  It  is  only 
the  young  fool  and  the  brooding  mattoid  who  believe  in  a  special 
separate  science  of  "  women,”  there  are  all  sorts  of  people,  and  some  of 
each  sort  are  women  and  some  are  men.  With  every  stage  in  educa¬ 
tional  development  people  become  more  varied,  or,  at  least,  more  con¬ 
scious  of  their  variety,  more  sensitively  insistent  upon  the  claim  of 
their  individualities  over  any  general  rules.  Among  the  peasants  of  a 
countryside  one  may  hope  to  order  homogeneous  lives,  but  not  among 
the  people  of  the  coming  state.  It  is  well  to  sustain  a  home,  it  is  noble 
to  be  a  good  mother,  and  splendid  to  bear  children  well  and  train  them 
well,  but  we  shall  get  no  valid  rules  until  we  see  clearly  that  life  has 
other  ways  by  which  the  future  may  be  served.  There  are  laws  to  be 
made  and  altered,  there  are  roads  and  bridges  to  l>e  built,  figuratively 
and  really;  there  is  not  only  a  succession  of  flesh  and  blood  but  of 
thought  that  is  going  on  for  ever.  To  write  a  fruitful  book  or  improve 
a  widely  used  machine  is  just  as  much  paternity  as  begetting  a  son.  .  .  . 

The  last  temporary  raft  of  a  logical  moral  code  goes  to  pieces  at  this 
and  its  separated  spars  float  here  and  there.  Bo  I  will  confess  they 
float  at  present  in  my  mind.  I  have  no  System — I  wish  I  had — and  I 
never  encountered  a  system  or  any  universal  doctrine  of  sexual  conduct 
that  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  reached  by  clinging  tight  to  one  or  two 
of  these  dissevered  spars  and  letting  the  rest  drift  disregarded,  making 
a  law  for  A,  B,  and  C,  and  pretending  that  E  and  F  are  out  of  the 
question.  That  motherhood  is  a  great  and  noble  occupation  for  a  good 
woman,  and  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  is  a  manifest  thing,  and  so 
also  that  to  beget  children  and  see  them  full  grown  in  the  world  is  the 
common  triumph  of  life,  as  inconsequence  is  its  common  failure.  That 
to  live  for  pleasure  is  not  only  wickedness  but  folly,  seems  easy  to 
admit,  and  equally  foolish,  as  Saint  Paul  has  intimated,  must  it  be  to 
waste  a  life  of  nervous  energy  in  fighting  down  beyond  a  natural 
minimum  our  natural  desires.  That  we  must  pitch  our  lives  just  as 
much  as  we  can  in  the  heroic  key,  and  hem  and  control  mere  lascivious¬ 
ness  as  it  were  a  sort  of  leprosy  of  the  soul,  seems  fairly  certain.  And 
all  that  love-making  which  involves  lies,  all  sham  heroics  and  shining 
snares,  assuredly  must  go  out  of  a  higher  order  of  social  being,  for 
here  more  than  anywhere  lying  is  the  poison  of  life.  But  between 
these  data  there  are  great  interrogative  blanks  no  generalisation 
will  fill,  cases,  situations,  temperaments.  Each  life,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
that  intelligent,  conscious,  social  state  to  which  the  world  is  coming, 
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must  square  itself  to  these  things  in  its  own  way,  and  fill  in  the  details 
of  its  individual  moral  code  according  to  its  needs.  So  it  seems,  at 
least,  to  one  limited  thinker. 

To  be  frank,  upon  that  common  ground  of  decent  behaviour,  pride 
and  self-respect,  health  and  the  heroic  habit  of  thinking,  we  need  for 
ourselves  not  so  much  rules  as  wisdom,  and  for  others  not,  indeed,  a 
foolish  and  indiscriminate  toleration  but  at  least  patience,  arrests  of 
judgment,  and  the  honest  endeavour  to  understand.  Now  to  help  the 
imagination  in  these  judgments,  to  enlarge  and  interpret  experience,  is 
most  certainly  one  of  the  functions  of  literature.  A  good  biography 
may  give  facts  of  infinite  suggestion,  and  the  great  multitude  of  novels 
at  present  are,  in  fact,  experiments  in  the  science  of  this  central  field 
of  human  action,  experiments  in  the  “  way  of  looking  at "  various  cases 
and  situations.  They  may  be  very  misleading  experiments,  it  is  true, 
done  with  adulterated  substances,  dangerous  chemicals,  dirty  flasks, 
and  unsound  balances,  but  that  is  a  question  of  their  quality  and  not 
of  their  nature,  they  are  experiments  for  all  that.  A  good  novel  may 
become  a  very  potent  and  convincing  experiment  indeed.  Books  in 
these  matters  are  often  so  much  quieter  and  cooler  as  counsellors 
than  friends.  .  .  .  And  there,  in  truth,  is  my  whole  mind  in  this  matter. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  work  each  one  to  solve  his  own  problems,  the 
young  people  are  growing  up  about  us. 


How  do  the  young  people  arrive  at  knowledge  and  at  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  things?  Let  us  for  a  few  moments  at  least,  put 
pretence  and  claptrap  aside  and  recall  our  own  youth.  Let  us 
recognise  that  this  complex  initiation  is  always  a  very  shy  and  secret 
process,  beyond  the  range  of  parent  and  guardian.  The  prying  type  of 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  only  drives  the  thing  deeper,  and,  at 
the  worst,  blunders  with  a  hideous  suggestiveness.  It  is  almost  an 
instinct,  a  part  of  the  natural  modesty  of  the  growing  young,  to  hide 
all  that  is  fermenting  in  the  mind  from  authoritative  older  people.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  biological  reason  for  that.  The  growing 
mind  advances  slowly,  intermittently,  with  long  pauses  and  sudden 
panics,  that  is  the  law  of  its  progress ;  it  feels  its  way  through  three  main 
agencies,  firstly,  observation,  secondly,  tentative,  confidential  talk  with 
unauthoritative  and  trusted  friends,  and,  thirdly,  books.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  epoch  observation  declines  relatively  to  books ;  books  and  pictures, 
these  dumb  impersonal  initiators,  play  a  larger  and  a  larger  part  in 
this  great  awakening.  Perhaps  for  all  but  the  children  of  the  urban 
poor,  the  furtive  talk  also  declines  and  is  delayed;  a  most  desirable 
thing  in  a  civilising  process  that  finds  great  advantage  in  putting  off 
adolescence  and  prolonging  the  average  life. 

Now  the  furtive  talk  is  largely  beyond  our  control,  only  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  general  texture  of  our  communal  life  can  we  effectually  improve 
the  quality  of  that.  But  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  factor  of  obser¬ 
vation,  and  give  it  a  casting  vote  in  any  decision  upon  public  decency. 
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That  is  all  too  often  forgotten.  Before  B.oadbeam,  the  popular 
humorist,  for  example,  flashes  his  glittering  rapier  upon  the  County 
Council  for  suppressing  some  vulgar  obscenity  in  the  music  halls,  or 
tickles  the  ribs  of  a  Vigilance  Association  for  its  care  of  our  hoardings, 
he  should  do  his  best  to  imagine  the  mental  process  of  some  nice  buy  or 
girl  he  knows,  “  taking  it  in.”  To  come  outright  to  the  essential 
matter  of  this  paper,  we  are  all  too  careless  of  the  quality  of  the  stuff 
that  reaches  the  eyes  and  ears  of  our  children.  It  is  not  that  the  stuff 
is  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  knowledge  in  the  basest  and  vulgarest 
colourings,  knowledge  without  the  antiseptic  quality  of  heroic  iuturpr«s- 
tation,  debased,  suggestive,  diseased,  and  contagious  knowledge. 

How  the  sexual  consciousness  of  a  great  proportion  of  our  young 
people  is  being  awakened,  the  curious  iijader  may  see  fur  himself  if  he 
will  expend  a  few  pennies  weekly  for  a  month  or  so  upon  the  halfpenny 
or  penny  “  comic  ”  papers  which  are  bought  so  eagerly  by  boys.  They 
begin  upon  the  facts  of  sex  as  affairs  of  nodding  and  wiukuig,  of  artful 
innuendo  and  scuffles  in  the  dark.  The  earnest  efforts  of  Broadbeam's 
minor  kindred  to  knock  the  nonsense  out  of  even  younger  people  may 
be  heard  at  almost  any  pantomime.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  attempts 
to  stem  the  tide  amaze  the  English  Judges.  ...  No  scheme  for  making 
the  best  of  human  lives  can  ignore  this  system  of  influences. 

What  could  be  done  in  a  sanely  ordered  state  to  suppress  this  sort 
of  thing  1 

There  immediately  arises  the  question  whether  we  are  to  limit  art 
and  literature  to  the  sphere  permissible  to  the  growing  youth  and 
”  young  person.”  bo  far  as  shop  windows,  bookstalls,  and  hoardings 
go,  so  far  as  all  general  publicity  goes,  1  would  submit  the  answer  is 
Yes.  1  am  on  the  side  of  the  Euritans  here,  unhesitatingly.  But  our 
adults  must  not  walk  in  mental  leading  strings,  and  were  this  world 
an  adult  world  1  doubt  if  there  is  anything  i  would  not  regard  as  ht 
to  print  and  publish.  .  .  .  But  cannot  we  contrive  that  our  adult 
literature  shall  be  as  free  as  air  while  the  literature  and  art  of  the 
young  is  sanely  expurgated  H 

There  is  in  this  matter  a  conceivable  way,  and  as  it  is  the  principal 
business  of  these  papers  to  point  out  and  discuss  such  ways,  it  may  be 
given  here.  It  will  be  put,  as  for  the  sake  of  compact  suggestion  so 
much  of  these  papeis  is  put,  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  suggestion,  a 
sample  suggestion  as  it  were.  This  way,  then,  is  to  make  a  delinition 
of  what  is  undesirable  matter  for  the  minds  of  young  people,  and  to 
make  that  cover  as  much  suggestive  indecency  and  coarseness  as 
possible,  to  cover  everything,  indeed,  that  is  not  vwymihu*  patiruqu4}^ 
and  to  call  this  matter  by  some  reasonably  inoffensive  adjective, 
“adult,”  for  example.  One  might  speak  of  “adult”  art,  “adult” 
literature,  and  “  adult  ”  science,  and  the  report  of  ail  proceediii|pi 
under  certain  specified  laws  could  be  declared  “  adult  ”  matter.  Xu 
the  old  times  there  was  an  excellent  system  of  putting  “  adult  ”  matter 
into  Latin,  and  for  many  reasons  one  regrets  that  Juatin.  But  there  is 
a  rough  practical  equivalent  to  putting  “adult  ”  matter'  into  Latin 
even  now.  it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  very  few  young  people  of 
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the  age  we  wish  to  protect,  unless  they  are  the  children  of  the  imbecile 
rich,  have  the  spending  of  large  sums  of  money.  Consequently,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  a  high  minimum  price  for  periodicals  and  books 
containing  “adult”  matter  or  “adult”  illustrations,  and  to  prosecute 
everything  below  that  limit,  in  order  to  shut  the  flood-gates  upon  any 
torrent  of  over-stimulating  and  debasing  suggestions  there  may  be 
flowing  now.  It  should  be  more  clearly  recognised  in  our  prosecutions 
for  obscenity,  for  example,  that  the  gravity  of  the  offence  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  accessibility  of  the  offensive  matter  to  the  young. 
The  application  of  the  same  method  to  the  music  hall,  the  lecture 
theatre,  and  the  shelves  of  the  public  library,  and  to  several  other 
sources  of  suggestion  would  not  be  impossible.  If  the  manager  of  a 
theatre  saw  fit  to  produce  “adult”  matter  without  excluding  people 
under  the  age  of  eighteen,  let  us  say,  he  would  have  to  take  his  chance, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  one,  of  a  prosecution.  This  latter  expedient  is 
less  novel  than  the  former,  and  it  finds  a  sort  of  precedent  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  restriction  of  the  sale  of  drink  to  children  and  the  protection  of 
children’s  morals  under  specific  unfavourable  circumstances. 

There  is  already  a  pretty  lively  sense  in  our  English-speaking  com¬ 
munities  of  the  particular  respect  due  to  the  young,  and  it  is  probable 
that  those  who  publish  these  suggestive  and  stimulating  prints  do  not 
fully  realise  the  new  fact  in  our  social  body,  that  the  whole  mass  of 
the  young  now  not  only  read  but  buy  reading  matter.  The  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  have  established  absolutely  new  relations  for  our  children 
in  this  direction.  Legislation  against  free  art  and  free  writing  is,  and  one 
hopes  always  will  be,  intensely  repugnant  to  our  peoples.  But  legisla¬ 
tion  which  laid  stress  not  on  the  indecorum  but  on  the  accessibility  to 
the  young,  which  hammered  with  every  clause  upon  that  note,  is  an 
altogether  different  matter.  We  want  to  make  the  pantomime  writer, 
the  proprietor  of  the  penny  “comic,”  the  billsticker,  and  the  music 
hall  artist  extremely  careful,  punctiliously  clean,  but  we  do  not  want, 
for  example,  to  pester  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 

Yet  there  is  danger  in  all  this.  The  suppression  of  premature  and 
base  suggestions  must  not  overleap  itself  and  suppress  either  mature 
thought  (which  has  been  given  its  hemlock  not  once  but  many  times 
on  this  particular  pretext)  or  the  destruction  of  necessary  common 
knowledge.  If  we  begin  a  hunt  for  suggestion  and  indecency  it  may 
be  urged  we  shall  end  by  driving  all  these  things  underground.  Youth 
comes  to  adult  life  now  between  two  dangers,  vice,  which  has  always 
threatened  it,  and  morbid  virtue,  which  would  turn  the  very  heart  of 
life  to  ugliness  and  shame.  How  are  we,  or  to  come  closer  to  the 
point,  how  is  the  average  juryman  going  to  distinguish  between  these 
three  things;  between  advisable  knowledge  and  corruptingly  presented 
knowledge,  and  unnecessary  and  undesirable  knowledge?  In  practice, 
under  the  laws  I  have  sketched,  it  is  quite  probable  the  evil  would 
flourish  extremely,  and  necessary  information  would  be  ruthlessly  sup¬ 
pressed.  Many  of  our  present  laws  and  provisions  for  public  decency 
do  work  in  that  manner.  The  errand  buy  may  not  look  at  the  Venus 
ds  Medici,  but  he  can  cram  his  mind  with  the  lure  of  how  “  nubs  ”  run 
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after  ballet  girls,  and  why  Lady  X.  locked  the  door.  .  .  .  One  can  only 
plead  here,  as  everywhere,  no  law,  no  succinct  statement  can  save  us 
without  wisdom,  a  growing  general  wisdom  and  conscience,  coming  into 
the  detailed  administration  of  whatever  law  the  general  purpose 
has  made. 

Beside  our  project  for  law  and  the  state,  it  is  evident  there  is  scope 
for  the  individual.  Certain  people  are  in  a  position  of  exceptional 
responsibility.  The  Newsagents,  for  example,  constitute  a  fairly 
strong  trade  organisation,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  think  of  the 
boy  with  a  penny  just  a  little  more  than  they  do.  Unfortunately  such 
instances  as  we  have  had  of  voluntary  censorship  will  qualify  the 
reader’s  assent  to  this  proposition.  Another  objection  may  be  urged 
to  this  distinction  between  “  adult  ”  and  general  matter,  and  that  u 
the  possibility  that  what  is  marked  off  and  forbidden  becomes  mys¬ 
terious  and  attractive.  One  has  to  reckon  with  that.  Everywhere  in 
this  field  one  must  go  wisely  or  fail.  But  what  is  here  proposed  is  not 
so  much  the  suppression  of  information  as  of  a  certain  manner  of  pre¬ 
senting  information,  and  our  intention  is  at  the  most  delay,  and  to 
give  the  wholesome  aspect  first. 

Let  us  leave  nothing  doubtful  upon  one  point;  the  suppression  of 
stimulus  miut  not  mean  the  suppression  of  knowledge.  There  are 
things  that  young  people  should  know,  and  know  clearly  and  fully 
before  they  are  involved  in  the  central  drama  of  life,  in  the  serious 
biuiness  of  love.  There  should  be  no  horrifying  surprises,  bane, 
clear,  matter-of-fact  books  setting  forth  clearly  the  broad  facts  of 
health  and  life,  the  existence  of  certain  dangers,  should  come  their  way. 
In  this  matter  books,  I  would  insist,  have  a  supreme  value.  The 
printed  word  may  be  such  a  quiet  counsellor.  It  is  so  impersonal. 
It  can  have  no  conceivable  personal  relation  with  the  reader,  it  does 
not  watch  its  reader's  face,  it  is  itself  unobtrusively  unabashed  and 
safer  than  any  priest.  The  power  of  the  book,  the  possible  function  of 
the  book  in  the  modern  state  is  still  but  imperfectly  understood,  it 
need  not  be,  it  ought  not  1  think  to  be,  a  book  specifically  on  what  one 
calls  delicate  questions,  that  would  be  throwing  them  up  in  just  the 
way  one  does  not  want  them  thrown  up;  it  should  be  a  sort  of 
rationalised  and  not  too  technical  handbook  of  physiological  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  College  Library — or  at  home.  Naturally,  it  would  begin 
with  muscular  physiology,  with  digestion,  and  so  on-  Other  matters 
would  come  in  their  due  place  and  proportion.  From  first  to  last  it 
would  have  all  that  need  be  known.  There  is  a  natural  and  right 
curiosity  on  these  matters,  until  we  chase  it  underground.  .  .  . 

Kestrictiou  alone  is  not  half  this  business,  it  is  inherent  in  the 
purpose  of  things  that  these  young  people  should  awaken  sexually,  and 
in  some  manner  and  somewhere  that  awakening  must  come.  To  ensure 
they  do  not  awaken  too  soon  or  in  a  fetid  atmosphere  among  ugly  sur¬ 
roundings  is  not  enough.  They  cannot  awaken  in  a  void.  An 
ignorance  kept  beyond  nature  may  corrupt  into  ugly  secrecies,  into 
morose  and  sinister  seclusions,  worse  than  the  evils  we  have  suppressed- 
Let  them  awaken  as  their  day  comes,  in  a  sweet,  large  room.  The  true 


antiseptic  of  the  soul  is  not  ignorance,  but  a  touch  of  the  heroic  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  imagination.  Pride  has  saved  more  men  than  piety, 
and  even  misconduct  loses  something  of  its  evil  if  it  is  conceived  upon 
generous  lines.  There  lurks  a  capacity  for  heroic  response  in  all 
youth,  even  in  contaminated  youth.  Before  five-and-twenty,  at  any 
rate,  we  were  all  sentimentalists  at  heart.  .  .  . 

And  the  way  to  bring  out  these  responses  ? 

Assuredly  it  is  not  by  sermons  on  Purity  to  Men  Only  and  by  nasty 
little  pamphlets  of  pseudo-medical  and  highly  alarming  information 
stuffed  into  clean  young  hands^ — ultra  “  adult  ”  that  stuff  should  be — 
but  in  the  drum  and  trumpet  style  the  thing  should  be  done.  There 
is  a  mass  of  fine  literature  to-day  wherein  love  shines  clean  and  noble. 
There  is  art  telling  fine  stories.  There  is  a  possibility  in  the  Theatre. 
Probably  the  average  age  of^the  theatre-goer  is  under  rather  than  over 
twenty-two.  Literature,  the  drama,  art;  that  is  the  sort  of  food  upon 
which  the  young  imagination  grows  stout  and  tall.  There  is  the 
literature  and  art  of  youth  that  may  or  may  not  be  part  of  the  greater 
literature  of  life,  and  upon  this  mainly  we  must  depend  when  our 
children  pass  from  us  into  these  privacies,  these  dreams  and  inquiries 
that  will  make  them  men  and  women.  See  the  right  stuff  is  near  them 
and  the  wrong  stuff  as  far  as  possible  away,  chase  cad  and  quack 
together,  and  for  the  rest,  in  this  matter — leave  them  alone. 

H.  G.  Wells. 


(1)  See  Clouston’s  Mental  Diteaaes,  fifth  edition,  p.  535,  for  insanity  caused 
by  these  pamphlets ;  see  also  p.  591  et  aeq.  for  “  adolescent  ”  literature. 


The  Editor  of  this  Reoiew  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  tinless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  send  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 


written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  gtiarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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COERESPONDENCE. 

“ENGLAND  AND  THE  BLACK  RACES.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review, 

Sir, — Under  the  above  heading  in  the  March  number  of  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  there  appeared  an  article  over  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn  which,  containing  as  it  does  many  grave  and  mis¬ 
leading  charges  against  British  administration,  and  administrators,  of 
West  Africa,  calls  for  a  very  emphatic  protest,  more  especially  in  reply 
to  the  statements  Mr.  Gwynn  makes  when  dealing  with  the  policy  of 
the  Colonial  Office  and  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  in  Northern  Nigeria. 

There  are  one  or  two  statements,  however,  which  Mr.  Gwynn  makes 
when  speaking  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  which  I  cannot  pass  over 
without  joining  issue  with  him.  After  stating  that  the  British  Crown 
Colonies  “  have  been  in  a  state  of  continual  unrest  ”  (which  is  a  good 
sample  of  Mr.  Gwynn’s  exaggerations)  he  says  “  that  in  the  last  five 
years  British  exports  to  British  possessions  have  increased  only  by 
17  per  cent,,  while  the  French  Colonies  have  more  than  doubled  their 
purchasing  power  for  British  goods.”  This  is  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  British  Colonies,  excluding,  of  course,  Northern  Nigeria,  had 
a  well-developed  trade,  and  had  been  thoroughly  exploited,  before  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  now  under  the  control  of  France  had  any 
trade  at  all. 

When  concluding  his  long  attack  on  the  policy  pursued  in  Sierra 
Leone  and  Ashanti,  Mr.  Gwynn  says :  “  There  is  now  nothing  indi¬ 
genous,  no  laws,  no  land  tenure,  all  that  is  going  to  be  supplied  in 
Downing  Street.”  He  then  opens  his  attack  on  the  policy  of  Northern 
Nigeria  by  saying,  “  Across  the  Niger  the  same  thing  is  beginning  to 
be  done  on  a  much  grander  scale.”  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  Mr. 
Gwynn  means  when  he  says  “the  same  thing.”  Does  he  mean  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  whole  history  of  recent  years  in  Sierra  Le<jne  and  Ashanti 
is  going  to  be  repeated  in  Northern  Nigeria  ?  It  is  difficult  to  reply  to 
general  charges  such  as  these.  Anyway,  as  Mr.  Gwynn  says  later  in 
his  article  that  “  the  native  law  has  been  superseded  by  a  code  drawn 
up  in  Downing  Street,”  I  reply  by  saying  most  emphatically  that  the 
statement  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  of  the 
fifteen  legislative  proclamations  enacted  up  to  the  end  of  1901  (the 
year  of  the  last  published  report),  the  only  ones  that  will  in  any  way 
affect  the  native  are  (1)  the  slavery  proclamation,  which  deals  with 
slave  raiding  and  slave  trading,  and  confirms  the  existing  proclamation 
made  by  the  Royal  Niger  Co.  in  1897,  abolishing  the  legal  status  of 
slavery;  (2)  Land  Registry  Proclamation,  which  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  view  of  the  advent  of  the  Burofiean  concession  hunter 
and  of  the  possible  discovery  of  minerals.  Tlie  trouble,  and 
very  often  fraud,  arising  out  of  the  lack  of  proper  land  registration 
was  recently  well  illustrated  on  the  Gold  fV>ast,  where,  in  several 
instances,  two  gold  mining  companies  were  floated  on  the  one  and  same 
concession;  (Z)  protection  of  natives  proclamation  -an  enactment  “to 
protect  natives  from  extortion  by  persons  falsely  de<;laring  themselves 
to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  Government”;  (4)  wild  animals  protection 
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— “an  enactment  applying  the  International  Convention  of  1899  for 
the  prevention  of  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  wild  animals,  especially 
elephants.”  These  simple  proclamations  are  the  only  laws  which  in 
any  way  affect  the  native,  and  are  really  more  intended  for  the  non¬ 
native,  and  to  say  that  they  constitute  a  code  drawn  up  to  supersede 
“native, law”  is  ridiculous.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office 
and  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the 
best — in  fact  the  only — way  to  rule  the  country,  is  to  main¬ 
tain  existing  institutions  in  so  far  as  they  are  compatible  with  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  to  rule  through  the  chiefs.  How  could  we  enforce  English 
law  when  there  is  only  one  resident  to  each  of  the  dozen  provinces,  con¬ 
stituting  a  territory  one-third  the  size  of  India  ? 

This  very  important  principle  is  again  and  again  emphasised  in  the 
despatches  both  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In 
the  last  White  Paper  (C.D.  1433)  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office,  Lord 
Onslow,  speaking  for  Mr,  Chamberlain,  after  stating  that  “  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  of  trade,  that  slave  raiding  by 
organised  bands,  causing  widespread  misery  and  bloodshed  and 
depopulating  the  country,  should  be  suppressed,”  says.  “  but  there  is  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  H.M.  Government  to  destroy  the  existing  forms 
of  administration  or  to  govern  the  eountrji  otherwise  than  throuqh  its 
own  rulers  ”  (my  italics),  adding,  “I  need  not  say  more  on  this  subiect. 
however,  as  in  your  first  Annual  Report  you  have  clearly  explained 
the  policy  which  you  are  endeavouring  to  carry  out  and  which  has  the 
full  approval  of  H.M.  Government.” 

Now  these  statements,  placed  alongside  of  Mr.  Gwynn’s  suggest, 
that  either  he  has  been  seriously  misinformed  or  he  is  entirely  under  a 
misapprehension. 

Mr.  Gwvnn’s  information  must,  as  he  says,  be  very  imperfect  for  him 
to  assert  that  in  1900  “the  Imperial  Government  replaced  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  by  a  staff  of  soldiers  headed  by 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard.”  What  are  the  facts?  At  the  time  of  the 
transfer  some  of  the  chief  administrative  officers  of  the  company  were 
offered  and  accepted  posts  in  the  new  Administration,  and  a  number 
of  the  junior  officials  were  also  taken  over  by  Government.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  in  all  forty-three  political  officers ;  of  these  only 
thirteen  are  soldiers,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  appointed  because 
they  were  specially  qualified  by  their  long  African  experience  and  as 
being  able  to  speak  Hausa  or  Nupe.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  chief  officers  of  the  administration.  To  begin 
at  the  top,  I  think  every  one  will  agree  that  while  Sir  F.  Lugard  is  a 
distinguished  soldier,  he  is  also  one  of  the  ablest  administrators  of  the 
day,  and  there  is  no  man  living  who  has  a  better  grasp  of  the  slave 
problem  in  Africa,  and  there  are  few  who  so  thoroughly  understand 
the  African  and  his  ways.  As  to  Mr.  Gwynn’s  remark  that  “peace 
never  precisely  dogged  his  (Sir  F.  Lugard’s)  steps  in  East  Africa,”  I 
would  say,  can  Mr.  Gwynn  point  to  any  African  administrator  who 
had  to  introduce  civilisation  into  a  territory,  or  who  had  to  put  down 
inter-tribal  fighting,  and  who  did  so  without  war? 

The  next  man  is  a  civilian,  Mr.  Wm.  Wallace,  C.M.G.,  one  of  the 
two  late  Agents-General  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  who  has  been  in 
Nigeria  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  The  next  man,  Mr.  Hewby, 
C.M.G.,  is  alsc)  a  civilian,  late  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Benue 
Regions  under  the  Royal  Niger  Co.  He  has  been  out  there  some 
twenty  vears,  and  is  a  persona  grata  with  all  the  Chiefs  on  the  Benue. 
Major  Burdon  (Senior  Resident  Nup^  Province)  was  an  officer  in  the 
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late  Royal  Niger  Constabulary;  he  thoroughly  understands  the  native, 
can  speak  two  or  three  native  dialects,  and  the  fact  that  the  Emir  of 
Nupe  is  the  most  friendly  of  all  the  Chiefs  is  a  proof  of  Major  Burdon’s 
ability.  That  he  is  a  soldier  is  beside  the  question  entirely.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  apart  from  the  relative  merits  of  soldiers  and 
civilians  for  political  appointments  in  Northern  Nigeria,  Mr.  Gwynn 
is  unintentionally  misleading  the  public,  which  is  all  the  more  serious 
in  view  of  the  feeling  entertained  by  politicians  and  dthers  against 
soldiers  as  political  officers  and  administrators. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  slavery  and  slave  raiding.  In  open¬ 
ing  his  attack  on  forced  labour — of  which  there  is  no  possibility  in 
Northern  Nigeria  or  any  other  part  of  British  West  Africa — Mr. 
Gwynn  makes  a  reference  to  Hausaland,  which  is  open  to  question. 
He  says :  — “  In  a  word,  slavery  has  reappeared  (sic)  under  a  new  guise, 
and  a  new  name.  The  slave  in  Hausaland,  or  any  other  part  of  native 
Africa,  is  a  member  of  the  family,  can  acquire  his  freedom.”  Of 
course  the  slave  in  British  Africa  can  acquire  his  freedom  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  abolished  the  legal  status  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Gwynn  admits  that  the  British  public  hopes  ”  that  in  a  fresh 
region  of  the  world  not  only  slave  raiding  but  the  legal  status  of  slavery 
will  have  been  abolished,”  and  yet  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of  his 
article  dealing  with  Northern  Nigeria  he  appears  to  attack  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard  for  having  come  into  collision  with  the  native  chiefs, 
when  the  cause  of  all  the  collisions  is  the  suppression  of  slave  raiding. 
It  is  easy  to  sit  at  home  and  say  that  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  should  have 
persuaded  the  Emirs  from  receiving  tribute  in  slaves.  In  the  first 
place  the  Chief  Emirs  would  not  receive  our  friendly  overtures  on  other 
matters  less  important  than  slave  raiding,  tolls,  etc.,  and  in  view  of  the 
state  of  the  country  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  slave  raiding 
should  be  stopped  immediately.  Sir,  no  one  who  has  not  passed 
through  a  territory  ravaged  by  slave  raiding  bands  can  realise  the 
state  of  terror  in  which  the  inhabitants  live.  No  wonder,  when  it  has 
been  computed  that  from  one  province  alone  the  annual  tribute  to 
Sokoto  is  10,000  slaves !  Can  people  at  home  picture  what  this  means  ? 
It  means  that  whole  towns  are  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  as  clean 
as  St.  Pierre  was  swept  last  year.  The  able-bodied  are  taken,  the  old 
and  feeble  are  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  burnt.  I  do  not  draw 
this  harrowing  picture  to  divert  your  attention  from  the  main  argu¬ 
ment.  I  do  so  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  suppression  of  slave 
raiding  is  the  crux  of  the  situation,  and  but  for  it  there  would  have 
been  no  quarrel  between  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  and  the  Chiefs.  They 
knew  long  ago  we  would  not  permit  it,  hence  their  hostility,  and  they 
being  in  this  state  of  mind,  the  collision  had  to  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  other  matters,  such  as  subsidies  and  missions  (on  neither  of  which 
questions  is  Mr.  Gwynn  quite  accurate)  are  trivial  in  comparison. 

As  to  the  question  of  subsidies.  Mr.  Gwynn  says  that  ”  the  first 
step”  Bir  Frederick  Lugard  took  after  taking  over  the  administration 
from  the  Niger  Co.  was  to  discontinue  the  payments  of  subsidies  which 
used  to  be  paid  by  the  Niger  Co.  The  country  was  taken  over  in  1900 ; 
writing  in  1901,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  said: — ”  During  the  past  year 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  relations  with  BokoU),  Gando, 
Kano  and  Eiitseaa — a  copy  in  vernacular  of  the  proclamation 
announcing  the  transfer  was  sent  to  Rokoto,  and  my  messenger  waa 
treated  with  indignity.-  The  Annual  Subsidy  payable  to  these  chiefs 
under  the  treaties  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  would,  I  presume,  fall 
due  on  January  let,  1901,  a  year  after  H.M.  Government  had  taken 


over  their  obligatioiiB.  It  has  not  yet  been  paid,  and  in  view  of  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  these  Emirs,  I  have  had  some  hesitation  whether 
it  should  be  continued.  When  Mr.  Gwynn  wrote  his  article  he  evi¬ 
dently  was  not  aware  that,  when  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  Sir  G. 
Goldie,  the  Governor  of  the  late  Royal  Niger  Co.,  he  stated  that  many 
of  the  subsidies  had  lapsed.  However,  the  Emirs  were  not  hostile 
because  we  stopped  the  subsidies,  but  the  subsidies  were  suspended 
(there  is  no  certainty  that  the  payment  of  them  will  not  be  resumed) 
because  the  Emirs  were  hostile.  Thus  one  of  Mr.  Gwynn’s  “instruc¬ 
tive”  observations  falls  to  the  ground  because  he  has  taken  the  effect 
for  the  cause  and  vice  versd.  The  second  misguided  step  (according  to 
Mr.  Gwynn)  which  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  took  was  the  forbidding  of 
the  tribute  in  slaves.  I  have  already  dealt  with  this.  The  third  was 
the  forbidding  of  the  tolls  levied  on  caravans  passing  through  towns. 
This  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  to  encourage  trade,  and  against  this  we 
assist  the  chiefs  to  collect  their  revenue  from  outljdng  villages.  In 
fact,  we  assure  them  a  revenue  which  previously  was  unobtainable. 
The  “  fourth  step,”  Mr.  Gwynn  says,  was  to  “  insist  that  a 
Christian  Mission  should  have  leave  to  establish  itself  in  Kano.”  I 
think  Mr.  Gwynn  is  on  delicate  ground  here.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  has 
never  “  insisted  ”  on  any  missions ;  he  has  in  fact,  been  opposed  to 
them.  When,  in  1899,  Bishop  Tugwell  first  proposed  to  take  a  mission 
to  Kano,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  strongly  urged  him  not  to  go,  pointing 
out  that  the  country  was  not  settled,  and  that  should  anything  happen 
the  Government  would  be  compelled  to  take  measures  to  protect  the 
mission,  and  as  they  had  very  few  troops,  and  as  Kano  was  not  occupied 
by  us,  it  would  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  administration.  It  was 
settled  at  the  time  that  the  mission  should  not  go  further  than  Jebba 
or  Lokoja,  but  afterwards  they  did  on  their  own  responsibility  go  to 
Kano  and  were  turned  back,  which  was,  I  have  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  exactly  what  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  anticipated.  Sir  Frederick’s 
policy  has  always  been  that  no  missions  should  go  where  “  British  rule 
is  not  fully  and  firmly  established  ”  (which  Mr.  Gwynn  says  has  been 
the  policy  in  Egypt),  and  that  instead  of  springing  religion  on  the 
natives  at  sight,  missions  should  first  of  all  teach  them  industries 
which  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  service  to  Europeans,  such  as 
carpentering,  brickmaking,  etc.,  and,  for  women,  laundrywork,  cooking, 
sewing,  etc.  Mr.  Gwynn  suggests  that  England’s  status  in  Nigeria 
should  not  be  that  of  “conqueror”  but  “exclusive  ally  and  channel  of 
intercourse  with  Europe.”  I  suggest  that  England’s  duty  in  Africa 
is,  and  always  has  been,  to  protect  the  oppressed,  thereby  bringing 
peace,  the  forerunner  of  prosperity  and  development.  Those  who  have 
been  to  Northern  Nigeria  and  know  the  rapidity  with  which  towns 
have  been  built  in  such  places  as  have  been  brought  under  effective 
protection,  will  understand  the  full  meaning  of  pax  Britannica,  and 
will  know  what  value  to  place  on  Mr.  Gwynn’s  sneer  at  those  two 
words. 

Thanking  you  for  so  generously  placing  this  space  at  my  disposal, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  G.  Kino. 
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